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The Chef of Spotless Town is gay— 
You'll note it by his saucy way: 

He minces dressing for the birds, — 
But doesn’t stop to mince his words. 
“It saves a stew,’’ says he, ‘“‘to know 
That pots demand 


= What will soroughly clean kitchenware? 


Soap removes the Another form of 
surface dirt nicely. cleanser scrapes off 
But unfortunately, the surface dirt but 
soap does not “‘grip” fails to get under the 
the greasy grime. burnt-in grease. 


To thoroughly clean kitchenware you 
want a cleanser like Sapolio which pol- 
ishes the surface and, at the same time, 
removes every trace of grease. 


Sapolio gives real suds. It works with- 
out waste. 


noon a SONS 


SAPouIO ae 


FREE SURPRISE FOR CHILDREN! 


Dear Children: 

We have a surprise for you. A Toy Spotless Town — just like the real one, 
only smaller. It is 84 inches long. The nine (9) cunning people of Spotless Town, 
in colors, are ready to cut out and stand up. Sent free on request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City 
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Special Features of Unusual Interest 


Oh, Little Window . ; : . : ) : ; Angela Morgan 
A Poem. Tl llustration by G. Patrick Nelson 
Every Woman Her Own Burbank . ; Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Suingong Luther Burbank’s own methods to your back yard and iil: showing 


you how to improve your fruit. 
The Advance of Militancy : ; Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


The series of blows. violences, and arrests which paneer we ienad into being the 
“militancy’’ of today, and the manner in which the suffrage cause persisted despite 
them. form the substance of this powerful instalment of Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story. 


Men, Women, and Sex Antagonism. : . Rose Young 
Is there truceless war between the sexes—or is there a two-fold cerugdle re self- ieeeiien by C. B. Falls 
realization and more complete fulfilment ? 

The House That Jill Built ; . Martha Bensley Bruére 


It was the ** house of efficiency, because it was slnaieil to serve eunahiel intieall of 
being served by it. 
The House of Efficiency . ; ; Una Nixon Hopkins 
A modern home, planned to fit the needs and the ideals of the owesitiotli pone and 
the income of the average family. 


Lighting a Model Home ; ; : ; , ; . F. Laurent Godinez 


Proper lighting is necessary to sound health. Here an expert treats the subject 
physiologically, psychologically, esthetically—and practically. 


Keeping the House Warm : é . Charles H. Nichols 
A heating and ventilating specialist tells you haw to do it ‘ aieinanilie at the least 
possible expense. 


Making a House Hum . : . : Allan L. Benson 

The missing link in woman's social evolution—its slight cost oper its great nie Illustration by Horace Taylor 
Nature’s Mothers’ Pension . P : . Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M.D. 
; Exorcising a middle-aged ** bugaboo.” Illustrated by Edward Poucher 
Monticello—Shrine or Bachelor’s Hall? . : . . Dorothy Dix 


A nation’s chance to pay a belated tribute to the revered memory of Thomas ah 


ies in dows anner 


Pink Foxgloves . : . Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
A dreamy little bachelor in the einles of hain. Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 
Saturday’s Child . ; ; Kathleen Norris 
Transplanted, the former little office-girl gets her first taste of social triumph. Even Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


if you have not already met Susan rown, you will want to know her inthe new 
life she is beginning. 

The Prince of Mercuria . ; . Atkinson Kimball 
Beginning a series of stories about the most Sonaitally human hinglon. ever left out of J/lustrated by Clara Elsene Peck 
the geographies. 


The Case of Helen Brandow. A May Iverson Story . Elizabeth Jordan 
The * little Iverson kid” tries her hand at story-writing, and finds that Iilustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
fact is no stranger to fiction. 

Hashimura Togo’s Moving Day i : é ; Wallace Irwin 
The Japanese boy moves the family—and they remove him. Piitested by F. Strothmann 

homing pmpentanente 

Dr. Wiley’s Department . ; . Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
Detoxyl; The Science of Nutrition ; — Air. 

Three Meals a Day. é ; Mrs. Rorer 


Easter Luncheons; Mistakes in the Kitchen : ‘Seite South West lndieg Creole Dishes: 


hen Unexpected Conguny Arrives. 


“Has Your Jelly ‘Jelled’?” . , ‘ R. M. F. Berry 
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ROYAL—the 

of all the baking powders in 
the world—celebrated for its 
great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, 
biscuit, bread, etc., healthful, it 
insures you against alum and 
all forms of adulteration that 
go with the low priced brands. 
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Cheques for Cheerfulness 


Many a time have I offered to pay in good, hard cash, for Little 
Stories of Discontent—details of cases where there was no such 
feeling left, after dealing with an advertiser, as in this instance: 


I merely want to mention the extreme courtesy and prompt service I 
received from the Southern Cotton Oil Co. It is the first time I have 
made use of your advertising pages directly, and am encouraged to do 
so, often. Much success to your efforts! Mrs. R. F. H. 

Feb. 19, 1914. Detroit, Mich. 


When I sent that post card to the Southern Cotton Oil people, 
thanking me they wrote: ‘‘ We appreciate the kind words, but the 
complaints you have occasionally sent us were more helpful. 
Cannot you get some others for us?’’ And I had to admit that 
all our ingenuity barely produces a score of complaints monthly 
from over 400,000 readers doing business with some 300 adver- 
tisers, and never a one for them in nearly a half year’s time. 
Which suggests the thought that there may be waiting for us, 
if we will but ask, a host of letters like this one: ; 


This afternoon in looking over my December issue of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, your letter “Too Small To Complain About” attracted me 
and held my attention for some minutes. 

Perhaps the trouble does not lie altogether with the advertiser in the part 
of requesting booklets, samples, information, etc. Whenever I write to 
an advertiser I make sure that I state distinctively and plainly just what I 
desire and any information that I wish to know. Then I sign my name 
and full address. At the bottom of my letter I put the full name and 
address of my dealer from whom I buy such products. I put this whether 
it is requested or not, for I imagine that the information is of benefit 
to a concern. 

I have never received discourteous treatment from any request I have 
made, and lay it to the fact of my clearly stated request and unabuse of 
any privileges. I know of one or two women who make a practise of re- 
peating requests for samples two or three times. This injures the oppor- 
tunity for others. 

I think that the A. Colburn Spice Co., which advertised in Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, deserves special credit for the generous treatment it has given 
to those requesting samples and booklets. After reading their advertise- 
ment I sent them a postcard asking for booklets and samples of spices. I 
was surprised at the return package of spices I received; two full sized 
cans of cinnamon and paprika, and a most liberal sample of mustard. I 
found the products excellent and by their generous and prompt re- 
sponse to my request have established themselves permanently on my 
trading list. 

Not long ago I had difficulty in obtaining a good true fruit flavor orange 
extract, and after purchasing two bottles of different makes felt rather 
discouraged. When the December issue of G. H. came I happened to 
read McMonagle & Rogers’ advertisement, and wrote to them and told 
them of my difficulty. I received in response a most liberal sample of 
their orange, lemon and vanilla extracts. I found the orange extract 
excellent and just the material I had been searching for. If I had sim- 
ply stated on a post card: ‘Please send me samples of your orange, 
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lemon and vanilla extracts” the concern no doubt would have thought I 
was requesting more than my share and I would not have blamed them 
if they did not respond. Instead I stated my reason and found them 
very glad and willing to assist me. 

P. Duff & Sons, Pittsburgh, responded promptly and courteously to my 
request for a sample of their molasses. Also I have received spe- . 
cially good treatment from the “Blooker Cocoa” advertisement, the 
“Kitchen Bouquet” advertisement, and the “ Barrington Hall Coffee” 
advertisement. 

I realize that it does not help the advertisers any if, after receiving sam- 
ples of their products, and testing their merits, I do not persist in having 
my grocer stock them; soI donot considerit any special trouble on my part 
if I keep saying occasionally to my grocer, “I would like to see Colburn’s 
spices on your shelves,” or, “‘Haven’t you got any of the Kitchen Bouquet 
in stock yet?” I have found after a few such requests that I get what I 
desire. 

Feb. 27, 1914. Mrs. C. M. P., Wollaston, Mass. 
How do you think it makes us feel to read a letter like that? 
Can’t you just see us passing it around among ourselves—making 
copies for the field-workers—and, pleasantest of all, sending a 
pretty little surprise cheque to the good friend. who took the 
trouble to bear such cheerful testimony? Perhaps, if you get the 
picture, you'll feel the spirit moving you to write to me—or to 
Mr. Bigelow, our editor—as this other unknown friend did: 

This is the third year I have taken Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
and I have been so much pleased with it. I read it all, advertising and 
every bit of it. The Advertising is so clean. 
Then I like the size of the magazine. It goes into the mail box nicely if 
I am not at the bend in the road when the Mail Carrier comes along. 
No big loppy leaves to break and I can lie down and read it if I want to. 
I like the subjects it takes up—those nearest the home. I like Dr. 
Wiley. I like the stories with little exception. I like the Editorial in 
your February Number. 
I am glad you have such courageous convictions, and can tell them you 
believe in Woman Suffrage. I send my magazines to different ones to 
read, telling them they cannot afford to miss them. I told my husband 
the February Number alone was worth five dollars to me. 

Yours for keeps, 

Feb. 18, 1914. Mrs. O. E. S., Plain City, Ohio. 
Though all these letters came unsought, I seek others for more 
than the pleasure they will bring. Into the shaping of this 
magazine are going the dreams and visions—the experience and 
knowledge—the hopes and faith of those who make it what it is. 
You—the women of city, town and hamlet—can say if we are 
building well. You must judge if that which we do is pointing 
toward the day when sons and daughters, citizens alike, shall 
make the solved problems of our time the stepping-stones to a 
glorious tomorrow. 

So if any part of the work seems good to you, wili you tell us 
how—and why? 


119 West 40th St., New York. Vly 











UT Mary stood without the sepulcher 
weeping: and as she wept, she stooped 
down, and looked into the sepulcher, 
and seeth two angels in white sitting, 

the one at the head, and the other at the feet, 

where the body of Jesus had lain. And they 
say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 

She saith unto them, Because they have taken 

away my Lord, and I know not where they 

have laid him.” 


Who’s Got the Golden Rule? 


In the last week of February the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in what is known as 
the Bleached Flour case, handed down a de- 
cision which, so far as the law is concerned, 
practically nullified the act of Congress under 
which the believers in pure food have for 
years been fighting the adulterators, poison- 
ers, and misbranders of food-products. The 
case was fought by the manufacturers of 
the machinery used in bleaching, not by those 
who would directly profit by its use. Most of 
the millers have been able to see the justice 
of the contention that it is wrong deliberately 
to add poisons to a food-product. And that 
the bleaching process does add poisons to the 
flour the manufacturers do not deny; they only 
contend that the quantity of poisons is not in- 
jurious to health. In this contention the 
Supreme Court upholds them, throwing upon 
the government the burden of proving a specific 
case of injury to health through eating bleached 
flour. As this is well-nigh impossible, that 
section of the law is practically broken down— 
and through the breach troop the adulterators 
who use alum, arsenic, benzoate of soda, lead, 
phosphoric acid, saccharin, and other harmful 
chemicals to preserve foods that in a pure state 
need no preservatives. 


Not Those Who Put Poisons in Food 


With respect to flour the situation is not so 
desperate as it seems. Few millers will bleach 
their product except under stress of competi- 
tion, and some scores of millers, with represen- 
tatives in nearly every state, have pledged 
themselves to manufacture nothing but un- 
bleached flour. The names of these millers, 
with the trade names of their flours, were 
published in the August, 1913, issue of Goop 
HOvsEKEEPING. If housewives would demand 








these free-from-poison flours the victory of the 
manufacturers in the Supreme Court would be 
avery empty one. Remember that the millers 
do not want to bleach; they see no benefit in 
the process. Bleaching machinery is: extra 
equipment, and it adds to the flour nothing 
but a snowy whiteness—and poison. Flour 
is bleached to please your eye, not your 
palate or your stomach. If you were care- 
ful of the best interests of the latter, care 
would be taken by manufacturers, who can 
always tell the direction in which the wind 
is blowing, that always and everywhere 
you got food that was above suspicion. 
It would pay. 


Nor Those Who Destroy Food 


At the present time fraud and deceit and 
deliberate poisoning of good food and pre- 
serving of unfit food-stuffs with harmful chemi- 
cals pay good dividends. Men plan-and exe- 
cute anti-social practicés that. should. make 
them persona non grata with the society that 
Satan founded, but once a dollar is in a man’s 
pocket we grasp the hand. that: put it there, 
and tell our friends that that fellow has the 
business instinct all right. Maybe that 
same dollar would be a little bit too warm— 
or red—for our pockets, but you can’t be too 
particular these days. Besides, am I my 
brother’s keeper? And so we let men do 
things like this—Jack London tells of it: 
Billy Roberts was in jail; capital was just a 
little bit ahead of labor. Saxon, his wife, was 
hungry. She could not work—and there was 
no work to do. She wandered down to the 
bay, and there she was thrilled by the sight of 
the water bobbing full of golden muskmelons. 
She stooped and reached out for one. Its 
under side was gashed, and it was full of the 
acrid sea-water. Another and another; they 
were all the same. Wonder filled her mind 
until a habitant of the water front, one who 
knew the ways of men, told her why. God’s 
good rich earth had given life to too many 
vines and the vines had grown too many melons 
to suit the commission men. Prices must be 
maintained, though thousands wandered 
through the streets without food. A knife- 
thrust and the dirty, salted sea—and the 
poorest of the poor would pay tribute or go 
hungry. And Saxon’s troubled Why? was 
not answered. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A Suit of Stylish Color 
a: Is Always a Delight 














1 be 

lers Can you be really happy without clothes of attractive color? 

t in How often do you say to yourself, “‘ Why did I buy that suit? Its color does not please me. It 

tra makes me unhappy every time I wear it.” 

ling Do you realize that with DIAMOND DYES, you 

3 a can easily recolor any garment? DIAMOND DYES 

vad give you a choice of scores of fashionable shades. With 
our them you can change the suit that is a disappointment 
are- into a delight. 

“are Hosts of other women regularly use DIAMOND 

can DYES. You tooshould utilize them to solve your per- 

as plexing dress problems. 

sag Mrs. D. L. Brown, of Decatur, Ill., writes: 

_- “I had a white serge suit which soiled so quickly that I put it 
aside after several dry cleanings. A friend advised me to dye it 
with DIAMOND DYES. I must confess that I feared I could 
not recolor it successfully, but it came out beautifully. I dyed it 

ind green and trimmed it with lace collar and cuffs. It is now a 

. delight. 

re- “I send you my picture taken in my new green suit, made with 

mi- the aid of your perfectly splendid dyes.” 

xe- 

ike Miss Alma Sands, of Montgomery, Ala., writes in part: 

hat “You can judge by the photograph whether I am a clever user 

n’s of DIAMOND DYES. It shows a cloth suit which I dyed black. 

re It used to be light brown. I bought some black velour and 

akg made the trimming and broad girdle. I think it is an awfully 
the nice looking suit with lots of style. 

lat “Tf only all women could realize how much happiness DIA- 

‘aes MOND DYES give. 

00 “What an abundance of pretty clothes, and what a delightful 

oa sense of having accomplished something really worth while re- 

ny sults from transforming old gowns into new with your truly mar- 
do i velous DIAMOND DYES.” 

Light Cras iat dyed White shape dye given 

, 2 

as § i 

as &§ 

he § A 

of F 
bs “A child can.use them’’ 
‘ts Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water. 


= Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


ey There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 
ad Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘“‘ Union” 
ho or ‘‘ Mixed ”’ goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
‘. It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
od that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in éne bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


PR 


ns 
re 


_— 
< 


“d ’ Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 

e- Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 
1e us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
10 the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 

1S WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


t 
Nor Those Who Practice Deceit 

That is one kind of crime—it is probably 
worse than poisoning and adulterating food, 
though less is said about it. But men are 
more ingenious still than that. New York 
City consumes each week from one to two 
million pounds of chickens that have been 
shipped alive. During the last day of the 
shipment the chickens are given insufficient 
food. Two or three hours before they are 
sold they are fed a paste which contains a large 
proportion of sand and gravel. The chickens 
eat it greedily, but once it reaches the crop it 
hardens into a mass that cannot be digested 
for several days—long enough for the chickens 
to be out of the hands of the poultrymen and 
into the kitchens of the consumers. This ille- 
gal weighting amounts to approximately fifteen 
per cent. of the total weight of the chickens, 
so that New Yorkers buy each week at chicken 
prices 150,000 to 300,009 pounds of sand and 
gravel. Sometimes the middlemen are the 
losers, sometimes the retail dealers; usually 
the loss falls upon the consumer. And always 
the men at whose behest such cruelty and de- 
ceit are practised increase their profits. 


The Business of Building Bodies 
These three things—the poisoning of flour 


(which isin principle the same as using poisonous 
preservatives and adulterants), the destroying 
of food, the giving of false weights—indicate 
in slight measure the extent of the fight against 


honesty in foods. Perhaps you do not attach 
much importance to the fight. There is very 
little about it that is spectacular, and most of 
those who preach such a gospel must count on 
meeting with apathy on the part of many of 
those most concerned. ‘Contains one-tenth of 
one per cent. benzoate of soda,” is a warning 
that does not frighten because the amount of 
the deleterious preservative is so small. It is 
forgotten that the presence of such a preserva- 
tive is almost always a confession that unfit 
materials were used in the product. Pure 
foods need no preservatives, as many of the best 
and biggest manufacturers have proved. You 
owe it to yourself, you especially owe it to your 
' children, to have only such foods on your table. 
If you have not read “Outlines of a Practical 
Education” in the March Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, we urge you to readit now. The case 
for right food, for pure food, was never more 
strongly put than there, by one of the foremost 
educators of America. What you would have 
your child be when he is twenty you can make 
sure of before he is five—but not by being 


careless and ignorant as to what he eats or 
should eat. Nothing is more insidious than 
the undermining of the health and ambition 
and future prospects of a child through im- 
proper feeding. The roots of his life are reach- 
ing out for the elements that will build his 
body strong and true. You need to see that 
he gets them. 


A Place for the “‘Recall’’ 


The pure-food fight is not lost, though the 
set-back it has received from the Supreme 
Court will encourage thousands whom fear 
of the law—not conscience or business ethics— 
has kept from offering you and your children 
poisoned, adulterated food-products. That 
decision should be effectively “recalled” by 
your refusing to purchase anything poisoned, 
though it be under the license of the highest 
court in the land. The law still requires the 
label to admit the presence of preservatives, 
and if you will only remember that a preserva- 
tive is put in to kill the bacteria that, through 
carelessness or the use of unfit material, are 
already in the product, you can decide whether 
or not you wish to use it., But let this enter 
into your calculations: proper nourishment, 
with sunshine and fresh air, is absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of a sound mind ina 
sound body—or to keeping one there. Poisons 
will bleach, and they will kill bugs; but do you 
want to eat the poisons and the dead bugs? 


. Where a Vote Would Help 


We are tempted to say that there is no better 
argument for woman’s suffrage than the way 
this pure-food fight is lagging. Why should 
we defend our own doors? Why should the 
enlightened mother constantly have to guard 
her children against adulterated food-stuffs? 
What better good could she do for the home 
than to compel the passage of laws, and their 
observance when passed, that will safeguard 
the health of her family? Men—at least 
their physical appearance justified calling 
them that—have regretted the enforcement of 
health and food regulations that left on their 
hands a large part of the season’s supply of 
little white coffins; it is because of the oppor- 
tunity it would give them to make the inter- 
ests of the home the foremost aim of business 
that women should seek the vote and accept it 
where it is offered them. The most devout 
believer in the “home is the place for women” 
nonsense could certainly subscribe to such a 
view of the object of suffrage as that. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
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A Prayer of the Man in the Street 


By Bouck White 


FEAR, O Lord, is upon me; a fear that is getting more and more 
as I go ever more busily engaged in affairs. I am afraid that lam 
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becoming merely a money-maker. 

Many things confirm this fear, and make it a dread by day and 
by night. I see around me men who have become mere money-makers. 
Bit by bit, they have dwindled down to that low estate, from fine ideals 
in their youth. Now they are profit- grinders; men without vision ; the 
mire closing over, and shutting them from the stars and the sun and the 
sky. If these have fallen away, | could fall away also. 

There are signs that I am thus falling away. I don't care for some 
of the things I once cared for. Poetry and music, the singing of birds, 
the peace of the sunrise hour, the burst of springtime over the earth, great 
books, and the laughter of children—these don't interest me as once upona 
time they did. I find myself going after the pleasures that money can buy. 

It's a bad condition to get into. I'm in danger. A danger all the 
more fearful because it creeps so stealthily. 

Therefore I come to you, O God of wonderful power. You are the 
unseen helper. You work in the inside places. It is there I need help. 

Come then, O God, and work quickly. Save me from being immersed 
in the money struggle. Don't let me go sordid. Send back to me the 
idealisms of my boyhood. Teach me to treat money as a means to an 
end; and not permit it to become an end in itself. 

So I shall make a life instead of a living. My pleasures will be the 
kind that money cannot buy. And I will glorify you for the victory. 

Amen. 
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By, Littl, Window 


By Angela Morgan 


™.. 


Decoration by G. Batrich Telson 


H, little window where the suncomes through. 

How many times I've lived and loved with you! 
I used to take you all my hopes and fears, 
My child's temptations and my woman's tears. 

How soft your curtains were against my face, 

I seem to feel her love within the lace— 

My mother made them with her own dear hand 

Before she passed into that other land. 

How patiently you heard my every vow... 

Could you have told me then what I know now— 


Oh, little window! 


Oh, little window where the storm beats wild, 

How many times I| feared you as a child! 

How many times | ran to hide my head 

Beneath the cover of my little bed, 

Until at last I sobbed myself to sleep. 

Praying that God my frightened soul would keep. 
fear you now no more, for 1 am grown; 

Terror and tears and tempest have I known, 

Yet daringly have breasted every wave. 

Knowing that God my trusting soul would save— 


Oh, little window! 





Oh, little window where the vines grow sweet. 
How many times we've listened for his feet, 
Just you and I when all the world was white 
With moon and magic on a summer night. 
How foolishly we feared, when he was late, 
Until we heard his dear voice at the gate 


Oh, he was wonderful, my prince of men! . 
We've watched and waited many times since then 
That fatal night I would have been his bride, 

The night my heart broke and my lover died ve 
Oh, little window! 


Oh, little window where love comes again, 

To pay for all my bitterness and pain, 

To bind the bruises and to heal the stings, 
And bring faith back to me on strengthened wings. 
Not the dear love my ardent youth had lost, 
But strong and true and worthy of the cost; 
How many miracles your dawns have seen, 
How many tragedies that might have been 
The time God came to me and made me blest, 
The night I held my first-born to my breast 
Oh, little window! 


Oh, little window where I kneel to pray, 

How oft you ve helped me conquer through the day, 
3iven me strength to grapple with my woe, 

Taught me to stand and bravely face my foe, 
Shown me the path when I was blinded quite, 
Changed me from serf to master in a night, 

Lifted my face to meet the morning sun, 

My sorrow vanquished and my battle won. 

How shall I ever find so dear a friend, 

My faithful comforter unto the end-— - 


Oh, little window! 
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LMOST every country dooryard has 
one or two orchard trees, an ap- 
ple or a pear tree, a cherry or a 
plum. For the most part these 
trees bear indifferent fruit, and it does not 
occur to their owners that they could be 
improved. Yet in point of fact it would be 
an easy matter to make them produce fruits 
of the finest varieties. Moreover, it would 
be quite feasible to make the old trees the 
seat of experiments in the development of 
new kinds of fruit—absolutely new kinds, 
such as no one ever saw before. That is 
what Mr. Burbank would do with such a 
tree. He would seek its cooperation at 
once, would do some pollenizing and graft- 
ing, and pretty soon the old, “worthless” 
tree would be the most interesting and im- 
portant tree in that part of the world. 

But there is only one Burbank! True, 
and the ensuing pages will tell just how he 
would go about making the trees amount 
to something—and how you may imitate his 
methods. 

Mr. Burbank early discovered that by 
cross-fertilizing different species of plants 
he could produce new varieties, even new 
species. At the time when this discovery 
was made, most botanists and horticultur- 
alists supposed that a cross between two spe- 
cies would be infertile. Mr. Burbank 
showed that, quite to the contrary, some 
hybrids show an extraordinary degree of 
fecundity. Everything depends upon the 
degree of relationship of the parent forms. 
Species that are too widely separated do not 
interbreed. Those that are a little less 
widely separated may produce sterile off- 
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Here is the first authentic account 
methods by which Luther Burbank, 
ful plant developments. These meth- 
city back yard. You will know how 
read this article, prepared from Mr. 
manuscripts by Dr. Henry Smith 

Burbank 
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spring. Where the relationship is. still 
closer, the hybrid offspring may not be 
sterile, and yet may be less productive than 
either parent. But where the degree of 
affinity is just right, the offspring may show 
a vigor and fecundity far in excess of that of 
either parent. 

The hybridizing, as this process is called, 
of more or less closely related species and 
varieties of plants, then, constitutes a funda- 
mental part of Mr. Burbank’s procedure in 
the creation of new forms. He has hybrid- 
ized about two hundred different species. 
Among the orchard fruits he has thus 
crossed are the plum and the apricot (pro- 
ducing the wonderful Plumcot), apple and 
pear, apple and quince, quince and pear, 
peach and nectarine, peach and almond, 
and orange and lemon. Strange and inter- 
esting forms have resulted from some of 
these crosses—a smooth-skinned peach that 
bears an edible almond-like seed at its 
heart, to name a single example. Crosses 
between different varieties within a species 
have been made by the thousands, produc- 
ing hundreds of new varieties of plums, 
prunes, peaches, apples, pears, cherries, and 
quinces. Stoneless plums and _ prunes; 
plums that look like apples, and taste like 
them; gigantic red-cheeked pears; cherries 
for canning that leave the stone on the tree 
when you pick them; colossal, savory 
quinces, borne on mere bushes—these are 
some of the results, named almost at ran- 
dom. Hybridizing experiments that hold 
out such possibilities are worth trying. 

Another fundamental method, supple- 
menting the method of hybridization, is that 
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ever given to magazine readers, of the 
the “wizard,” accomplishes his wonder- 
ods will work in your own orchard or 
to improve on nature when you have 
Burbank’s unpublished field-notes and 
Williams, editor-in-chief of the Luther 
Society 


of selection among varying individuals of the 
same species or variety. In plant life as in 
human life, no two individuals are just 
alike; in any given family of plants there are 
various gradations as to size and shape of 
leaf and form and color of flower; so, obvi- 
ously, there must be one individual that 
exhibits each quality most markedly, or 


there may be an individual that shows just 
a trace of some new quality—say, a unique 


flavor or color. These are the individuals 
to select for breeding experiments. 

For instance, Mr. Burbank found a 
cherry that tended to fruit early; its de- 
scendant is the Early Burbank, which 
ripens three weeks before any other cherry. 
He found a hybrid prune that was a trifle 
sweeter than its fellows; its descendant is 
the Burbank Sugar Prune, with a twenty- 
three per cent. sugar-content. He found a 
quince with slightly modified texture and 
flavor; its descendant is the Pineapple 
Quince, gigantic in size, good to eat raw, 
like an apple, and with the flavor of a pine- 
apple. Any quality that can be detected 
at all can almost surely be accentuated by 
selective breeding. 

In experimenting with a plant, Mr. Bur- 
bank has, as a rule, a number of qualities, 
often a dozen or more, under consideration 
at the same time. If the fruit is a cherry, 
for example, the object will perhaps be to 
enlarge it, make it sweeter, redder, -and 
juicier; to improve its keeping quality, de- 
crease the size of the stone, and shorten the 
stem, while at the same time making the 
tree a hardy, regular, and prolific bearer, 
with the fixed habit of ripening its fruit very 


Trunks of seedlings that will be strangers to the fruits borne on 

their branches. By the simple process of top-grafting with 

choice varieties, the common back-yard trees can be made to 
produce fine fruits 


early in the season. To get such a combina- 
tion, the right heredities must be blended, 
as a matter of course. But there will be 
extraordinary diversities in the same fra- 
ternity; and the chance of securing a plant 
that shows any given combination of quali- 
ties in superlative degree increases in direct 
proportion with the number of seedlings 
from which selection can be made. Hence 
one of Mr. Burbank’s hobbies is the produc- 
tion of seedlings in great quantity. This is 
not so essential with hybrid seedlings in the 
first generation, but it is highly important 
in the second generation, because then the 
plants begin to show a very wide range of 
variation. 
441 
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So Mr. Burbank saves all the seeds of a* 
plant that attracts his attention, and sows 
them in a carefully prepared soil in green- 
house boxes. He uses boxes about eighteen 
inches square and four and one-half inches 
deep, with boards spaced at the bottom to 
allow drainage, which is further facilitated 
by covering the bottom of the box with 
a layer of gravel before putting in the 
soil. The soil itself is prepared by 
mixing fifty parts of pure sand with 
forty parts of loam, preferably 
containing leaf-mold, eight parts 
powdered moss or peat, and two 
parts bonefertilizer. The in- 
gredients are thoroughly 
mixed, and the soil is pressed 
down with a board to make 
a flat surface. The seeds 
sown on this surface are 
covered lightly with a thin 
layer of soil and powdered 
moss, held in place by a 
sprinkling of gravel. The 
soil is moistened by low- 
ering the boxes into a 
tub of water instead of 
by sprinkling the surface. 

The same method is used 
for seeds of practically 
every variety—rare exot- 
ics or the commonest gar- 
den plants, seed of the 


spineless cactus or that of 
orchard fruit. 
Whatever 
the vari- 
ety, 


Grafts bear much more 

quickly if they are put on small 

branches. So take your step-ladder and 

“splice” graft with tender scions near the 

top of the tree. You should get fruit in the 

second year, if not in the first.— At the left is shown 
the ‘cleft’’ graft, which is described on page 444 


Mr. Burbank nurtures and transplants the 
tiny seedlings, giving each a chance to show 
its quality in open competition. The tiny 
seedlings of the plum or cherry or apple or 
pear or quince are transplanted into a field, 
being placed pretty close together for econ- 
omy of space, and are carefully weeded and 
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of about one foot. Then 
Mr. Burbank sub- 

jects them 

to a 

rigid 


Luther Burbank hybrid 

izing plums. with which he has 

had some of his most remarkable suc- 

cesses. A little pollen fromthat flower on 

the pistil of this. and only the mind of God can 

conceive the result. The ““wizard's’ success lies in his 

skill in choosing varieties for cross-fertilizing.—Apple blossoms 


inspection. When the inspection is over he 
may have approved ten or a dozen seedlings 
in a series of rows comprising fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand individuals. The few are pre- 
served for purposes of further experiment; 
the rejected thousands are pulled up by the 
roots and burned. 

A few general characteristics should be 
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looked for in selecting seedlings. Mr. Bur- 
bank tells us that the desirable qualities 
include relative thickness and sturdiness of 
stock and branches, round “fat” buds, 
and large thick leaves of deep rich color. 
Vigor of growth is also important, this being 
an inherent trait that is manifested by the 
seedling from the moment it breaks 
through the soil. A tendency to up- 
right growth is also desirable. When 

a seedling shows all these quali- 

ties, and has the general appear- 

ance of health and entire freedom 

from fungous growths, it may 

safely be looked to as a future 

producer of fruit of good 

quality. On the other hand, 

a seedling that lacks vigor, 

is of slender stock and 

branch; with thin buds 

and leaves of poor shape 

or faded color, should be 

rejected. And in pat- 

ticular any seedling that 

is attacked by mildew or 

other fungous growths, 

whatever its other quali- 

ties, should be at once 

uprooted. Immunity to 

disease is a sine qua non. 

The quality that gives 

immunity is inherent in 

the germ-plasm of the in- 
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dividual, and a susceptible seedling will 
make a susceptible tree. Mr. Burbank’s 
trees do not need to be sprayed to protect 
them against bacterial and fungous diseases, 
because they are raised from immune stock. 
In developing an orchard you will do well 
to follow the same rule rigidly, even though 
it leads you to destroy seedlings that other- 
wise appeared to be the best in an entire lot. 

Of course the seedlings that are selected 
for preservation might be transplanted and 
left to develop on their own roots. But in 
Mr. Burbank’s case this would be much too 
slow a process, for as a rule he must carry 
each of his experiments through several gen- 
erations before he has developed the choice 
new variety of fruit that he has in mind. 
That is to say, he must await the flowering 
of his seedlings; cross-fertilize them; save 
the seed of their fruit, plant it, and raise 
another crop of seedlings, which in turn will 
be submitted to the same process of selec- 
tion, grafting, and cross-fertilization. The 
object is to breed into the complex hybrid 
the diverse traits of different species. Of 
course only two species can be blended in a 
single cross, so repeated crossings are neces- 
sary. Obviously, then, it is desirable to 
shorten as much as possible the interval be- 
tween generations; and Mr. Burbank has 
learned that the way in which this may best 
be accomplished is by cutting the seedling 
from its own roots, and grafting it as a scion 
on the branch of a mature tree. 

He has discovered further that if the graft 
is placed on the trunk of a tree or on a large 
branch, it will develop less rapidly than if 
placed on a twig near the end of a branch. 
So he grafts his seedlings in this way when 
they are very small, putting them on 
branches that are usually not more than half 
an inch in diameter. Thus placed, the 
scions usually bear fruit in the second year 
(exceptionally, even in the first), whereas if 
they had been left to grow on their own 
roots, they might not have borne until the 
fifth or sixth year. In this way an experi- 
ment may be carried through four or five 
generations in the time that would ordina- 
rily be required for but two generations. 
By the adoption of such time-saving meth- 
ods, Mr. Burbank has been able to crowd 
the work of several human generations into 
a single lifetime. 

There are several methods of grafting, 
but the essential principle with all of them is 
merely that the inner or living layer of the 
bark—called the cambium layer—of the 


stock and scion shall be brought in contact, 
not necessarily throughout its extent, but in 
at least one place. If a scion is to be 
graited on a branch of its own size, or not 
very much larger, each is cut across ob- 
liquely, and each is slit or notched, so that 
when pressed together they interlock, the 
scion thus being held pretty firmly. Sucha 
graft is called a “‘whip’’ or “splice” graft. 
A scion may be engrafted on the trunk of a 
sapling by bending the sapling and making 
an oblique incision with a knife, into which 
the wedge-shaped scion is inserted, care 
being taken, of course, that the living tissues 
come in contact. This is called a “side” 
graft. The same method may be employed 
to graft a scion on the root of a tree. 

Where the graft is planted on a larger 
limb, the method of “cleft” grafting is em- 
ployed. This consists of sawing off the 
branch of the stock and splitting it with a 
knife or wedge at the end. The base of the 
scion is cut into a wedge shape, and this is 
thrust into the cleft in such a way that the 
inner bark of the scion comesn contact with 
that of the stock. A scion may be inserted 
on each side of the stock, or in the case of a 
large branch, four or more scions may be 
placed on the same branch. 

The process of grafting is completed by 
covering the exposed surfaces with grafting- 
wax, and wrapping a cloth about the branch 
for further protection during the time of 
healing. Mr. Burbank’s formula for graft- 
ing-wax is as follows: 

Eight pounds of resin and one pound of 
beeswax or paraffin (either will do if no acid 
or alkali is present, though beeswax is gen- 
erally preferred) are mixed with one and 
one-half pounds of raw linseed oil. Boiled 
oil should be avoided, as it often contains 


. chemicals injurious to plant life. Ifthe wax 


is to be used in cold weather, it is better to 
use only seven and one-half pounds of resin 
and a half-pound of beeswax in the mixture, 
thus giving a slightly thinner consistency. 
The ingredients are slowly heated to- 
gether until melted and thoroughly com- 
bined. When partly cool, the composition is 
poured into pressed-tin pans, from which 
the cakes may be removed when needed by 
turning the pan upside down and pouring 
boiling water over it for a few seconds. For 
use, the wax is melted, preferably in a 
double-heater, the outer section containing 
water, to prevent overheating. It is ap- 
plied with a small paint-brush, first around 
the thick bark of the stock, and later, as the 
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wax on the brush cools, on and about the 
cut surfaces and open joints. 

When Mr. Burbank has to deal with a 
very rare seedling, or one that he wishes to 
multiply rapidly, he uses the modified form 
of grafting known as “budding.” The proc- 
ess consists in slicing off a well-ripened 
bud, including a piece of bark about an inch 
and a half long, the incision being just deep 
enough to include the cambium layer and a 
small portion of wood. A T-shaped incision 
is made in the bark of the tree that is to 
serve as host; the upper corners of the verti- 
cal slit are gently lifted with a knife and 
turned back to reveal the cambium layer; 
the bud is slipped into the little pocket thus 
formed, and the flaps of bark are brought 
over it and securely tied. No wax is re- 
quired. The binding cord must be re- 
moved in from ten to fourteen days, in order 
not to constrict the branch. 

Ordinary grafting, as described above, 
may best be performed rather early in the 
spring, or just as the buds are starting. 
But budding is usually done in June, July, 
or August, while the trees are in tull leaf and 
vigorous growth. Perhaps the best time is 
just before the end of the most rapid-grow- 
ing season in the early summer. If trans- 
planted late in summer, the bud usually re- 
mains dormant until the following spring. 
If budding is done in June, the branch should 
be broken over a short distance above the 
bud—but not at first wholly removed—to 
keep up a partial circulation. The bud 
should then start. growing almost immedi- 
ately. A branch from three to six feet in 
length may grow from a bud in a single 
season. These are called June buds by 
nurserymen, 

If you have young seedlings with vigorous 
roots, they may be grafted or budded with 
choice varieties, and in many cases a better 
tree will be secured than if it had grown on 
its own roots. It will be understood, how- 
ever, that scions must be grafted on trees of 
kindred species. You cannot graft a stone 
fruit, for example, on a seed fruit, or vice 
versa. But a cultivated apple may thrive 
when grafted on roots of the wild crab- 
apple; pear scions do well on wild or inferior 
varieties of pears; cultivated varieties of 
plums may be grafted on hardy and vigorous 
wild plums; apricot scions thrive on seed- 
ling plum or peach stock. Mr. Burbank 
habitually tests scores, even hundreds, 
of new varieties on a single tree. On his 
Gold Ridge Farm at Sebastopol there are 
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single acres on which ripen several thousand 
distinct varieties of hybrid seedling plums 
that, if tested each on a separate tree, would 
require something like seven hundred acres 
of land. 

It is obvious, then, that if you have on 
your grounds an apple tree or two, and a 
plum, a pear, and a cherry, even if they are 
all of inferior varieties, you may quickly 
establish colonies of all the common orchard 
fruits, in the choicest varieties, by grafting 
or budding with scions that may be secured 
from any good nursery. Under the circum- 
stances it is your own fault if your trees do 
not produce good fruit. 

An added advantage that Mr. Burbank 
gains by having many varieties of an orchard 
fruit growing on a single tree is that the proc- 
ess of hybridizing, through which, as we 
have seen, new varieties are developed, is 
thus facilitated. This process consists pri- 
marily in fertilizing the flower of one variety 
with pollen from another. The results are 
sometimes very remarkable, but of course 
they are not immediately manifest. 

If you examine the flower of apple or plum 
or cherry, you will see that it bears a cluster 
of stamens grouped about the central pistil. 
Each stamen has at its end an anther that, 
when mature, bursts oper. and reveals a 
quantity of pollen. Under natural condi- 
tions the pollen is transferred from one 
flower to another through the agency of 
bees, and natural hybrids are not infre- 
quently thus produced. All that is neces- 
sary to produce cross-fertilization, where the 
plants are closely related, is the transfer of 
pollen from one flower to the pistil of an- 
other. It will be well to remove the sta- 
mens from the flower to be fertilized, with a 
pair of small forceps, before they have ri- 
pened, thus preventing self-fertilization. 
Then the pollen from another flower may be 
dusted on a watch crystal, and thence trans- 
ferred with the finger-tip or with a small 
camel’s-hair brush to the pistil of the 
flower to be fertilized. Cover the pistil 
thoroughly with pollen, and there will be 
little danger that any foreign pollen may 
subsequently find lodgment there, particu- 
larly if the petals of the flower are cut away, 
so that it will no longer attract bees. 

Such cross-pollination, through which the 
strains of various races or species of orchard 
fruits are blended, constitutes a very essen- 
tial part of Mr. Burbank’s work. In this 
way he has brought together the racial 
strains of plums from Japan and Europe, 
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2 eee fewer than thirty-eight bear st-ains of the Asiatic 





plums; fourteen were developed from Ameri- 
can stock and thirteen from European: species, 
but the various strains have been intimately 
blended. A single complex hybrid may reveal the 
brilliant color and deliciousf ragrance of the Chinese 
plum, the red {fruit-pulp and large size of the Jap- 
anese, the hardiness and fine flavor of an Ameri- 
can wild plum, and the sweetness of a European 
progenitor. One of Mr. Burbank’s most celebra- 
ted experiments was that in which he hybridized 
the plum and the apricot, producing a cele- 
brated new fruit, the Plumcot. The hybridization 

was efiected with 


eee difficulty, because 


One side sweet, the other side sour. This 
freak apple demonstrates what liberties 
may be taken with nature, and, being a 


product of hybridization, suggests that _ 


very definite improvements may be made 
in the products of your fruit trees 


and blended them with those 
of American plums, pro- 
ducing extraordinary new 
varieties; and the strains 
of apples, pears, peaches, 
quinces, and cherries, from 
the most widely separated 
geographical regions, have 
been similarly blended. 
Once when, asa young man, 
Mr. Burbank was browsing 
in a San Francisco library, 
he came across an account, 
written by a _ wandering 
sailor, of a remarkable red 
plum found in Japan, and 
spoken of by the sailor as 
the “Blood Plum of Satsu- 
ma.” Mr. Burbank at once 
sent to Japan for this plum, 
among others, and he 
ultimately secured a speci- 
men, which became the 
progenitor of all the differ- 
ent varieties of red-fleshed 
plums that are now to be 
found in America. Some of 
the other Japanese plums 
—and the Chinese plum 
as well—when blended 
with American and Euro- 
pean plums, were equally 
notable as producers of new 
and remarkable varieties. 
Of the sixty-odd new 
varieties of plums and 
prunes that Mr. Bur- 
bank has introduced, no 


the two strains were 
% 

=& so distantly related, 
but it was finally 
accomplished, and 
there are now many 
varieties of Plum- 
cots in the orchards 

at Sebastopol. 
Among other new 
varieties that Mr. 
Burbank has de- 
veloped by this meth- 
od, none _ perhaps 
has excited more 
general interest 
than the stoneless 
plum—a variety that 
looks like an ordin- 
ary plum, yet which 
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Ever eat a quince raw? The 
pineapple quince, carrying 
strains of many different vari- 
eties, is delicious that way. And 
the seedlings bear fruit at a very 
early age.— Outfit for pollen- 
izing. With such simple tools 
are wonders accomplished 
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offers no resistance to the teeth when you bite 3S 


right through it. This stoneless plum was devel- 
oped by a long series of hybridizing experiments 
in which the original progenitor was a small 
“freak” plum of acrid and inedible quality, that 
through some abnormality was partially stoneless. 
This little plum grew wild in France,.and was not 
considered of any value. Mr. Burbank secured 
a specimen, and hybridized its blossoms with vari- 
ous cultivated plums. 

The problem was to breed into the hybrid the qual- 
ities of the commercial plum, while retaining and 
accentuating the tendency to stonelessness. This 
proved exceedingly difficult. But by persevering 
through a long series of generations, saving always 
for seed purposes the seedlings that showed most im- 
provement, and grafting 
these in the way above de- 
scribed, to hasten their de- 
velopment, Mr. Burbank 
finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing, not merely one 
variety, but several varie- 
ties of plums and prunes of 
large size and of excellent 
quality that were almost 
absolutely stoneless, re- 
taining at most a tiny frag- 
ment of shell at one end of 
the seed. Some varieties 
have shown a marked 
tendency to eliminate 
the seed as well. 

The “wizardry” that one 
hears ascribed—and very 
justly ascribed—to Mr. 
Burbank has for accessor- 


A seedling apple. If you are not 
satisfied with the fruit your trees pro- 
duce, hybridize some of them and see 
what you get. In this way Mr. Bur- 
bank has produced several fine new 
varieties. —A grafting outfit. With 
these tools you steal a march on nature 
by using trees already grown 
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Another freak product of hybridi- 

zation. This is an orange-lemon, 

with definite characteristics of both 
fruits 


ies the methods of hybri- 
dization and _ selection, 
but these are applied 
with the creative genius 
that can conceive the 
ideal of a specific plant 
development, plus previ- 
sion in selecting forms 
to hybridize and a sixth- 
sense intuition in noting 
nice shades of variation, 
all actuated by indefat- 
igable energy in follow- 
ing up an experiment 
and _ inexhaustible pa- 
tience in the face of tem- 
porary bafflement. In 
a word, certain mechan- 
ical methods plus gen- 
ius account 
for the work 
of Luther 
Burbank. 
But the 
mechanical 
methods, af- 
ter all, are 
essentials. 
You’ cannot 
become a 
master paint- 
er merely 
by inspecting 
Mi the palet of 
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a great artist; but you can never hope to yo av 
paint at all if you do not learn the rudi- 
ments of pigment-mixing. Similarly, 
you will not necessarily become a 
Burbank because you learn to hy- 
bridize and select, but you must 
learn these things if you are 
to attempt plant development 
at all. Moreover, here as in 
many other fields, you may 
repeat an experiment that 
you might not have precon- 
ceived—many an amateur 
can make a fairly presentable 
copy of a masterpiece. 

You may plant the seeds at 
once on taking them from the 
fruit, as soon as the fruit is 
ripe in the fall, provided. you 
have a warm place in which to 
keep. them over winter. Plant 
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Just prunes—but nine of them weigh a pound 

This is a hybrid prune, called the Standard. and 

combines all the best qualities of its various an- 

cestral strains. Many cross-fertilizations were 
required to secure this result 
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them in a box or can, in soil pre- 
pared according to Mr. Burbank’s 
formula, already given. They 
will thus get a good start, and 
will be ready for transplanting or 
for grafting in the early spring. 
If, on the other hand, you 
keep the seeds over winter, they 
should be kept slightly moist, as 
they will not germinate readily, if 
at all, if they are allowed to be- 
come thoroughly dry. They may 
be kept in sand that is slightly 
damp (not wet), in a cool place. 
The seedlings grown from seeds 
planted in the early spring will 
be ready to supply material for 
summer budding, or they may be 
left on their own roots through- 
out the season, to be grafted 
early in the succeeding spring. 
Meantime you may extend 
the scope of your operations, 
and prepare for a wider range 
of experiment next season, by 


A ETN mY Pridizing the flowers of any 


When Mr. Burbank wants results hé doesn't care about looks, These are all orchard trees that chance to 
hybrid varieties grafted on common stock — just what you could do grow in your dooryard. You 
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form of plant life that you have brought into 
being by combining different racial strains. 
Mr. Burbank has used the wild crab- 
apple in some of his experiments, and 
has produced a hybrid of large size, 
retaining certain qualities of the 
wild fruit. He has also developed 
an extraordinary plum, of enor- 
mous size and of almost incred- 
ible productivity, by hybridiz- 
ing the little beach-plum with 
various cultivated varieties. 

































ee The Burbank Sugar Prune. one of the parents of the prure on the opposite 
ir page. By developing a hybrid prune that was a trifle sweeter than its fel- 
lows, Mr. Burbank produced this prune, which is twenty-three per cent. sugar 


may secure a few apple-blossoms from your 
neighbor’s orchard, and by pollinating the 
blossoms on your own tree, prepare the 
way for interesting developments. Also, if 
trees are at hand, try pollenizing apple 
and pear, or pear and quince, or wild crab 
and cultivated apple, or wild plum and 
domestic plum, or wild cherry and cultivated 





The Gold Plum, a hybrid between an American wild 


cherry. - : 3 ' plum and a Japanese plum. It combines the best 
There will be no obvious immediate effect on qualities of its parents, and is four times as large as 
the flower that you thus cross-fertilize. The coca sian’ 


fruit that develops will be the same in appear- 

ance as it would have been had fertilization These are experiments that you may 
been effected in the ordinary way with pollen duplicate with very little trouble, and 
of its own kind. But theseeds are profoundly with results sure to be surprising and 
vA affected in their germinal matter. You must fascinating. 





4 extract the seeds when the fruit is ripe, and Even before the blossoms come, you may 
: either plant them at once or keep them over _ begin operations by grafting scions of good 
; winter as above suggested. Theseedlingsthat varieties on the branches of your old trees. 


grow from them will be hybrids combining the Also, you should at once start germinating 
: qualities of the two parent forms. Just what some seeds, to raise seedlings that will be 
# the result will be cannot be known until the grafted or budded on your trees later in the 
seedlings are old enough to bear fruit—which, season. If, in addition, you-will prune your 
4 if they are properly grafted, will be in their old orchard trees thoroughly, and cultivate 
id second or third year. Then surprises will be and fertilize the soil about their roots, you 
in store for you. Not even Mr. Burbank him- will have prepared the way for a crop of 
self could predict what the new fruit may be improved fruit in the coming fall, and for 
like in a given case. But it is certain tobe a series of fascinating experiments in the 
something different from either parent—a new development of new varieties. 
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Aubrey’s eyes, dwelling on her, expressed reprobation and almost horror. “She tried to marry her daughter to 
Barton? That lovely child and Barton! What aterrible woman!“ “Miss Pickering must be a good twenty- 
five, my dear Aubrey,” returned Mrs. Pomfrey. “I was married at eighteen. No, I'll admit I don't like 
Mrs Pickering, but I can see nothing criminal in her determination to settle her daughter well in life” 
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PINK FOXGLOVES 


by Rune Douglas Sedgwick 


Itlustrated by 


This poetic and pathetic story of an old bachelor, in whose heart romance still blossomed 
as a rose, is an excellent example of the perfect artistry of Anne Douglas Sedgwick, best 
known as the author of “‘ Tante,” that brilliant character study of the supreme type of 
feminine egotist. No other writer of today, with the possible exception of Mrs. Wharton, 
has the delicacy of insight, the penetrating intelligence, and the subtle humor of this young 
American, most of whose life has been spent abroad. She now lives in England, in an old 
gray stone house, deep in the country. Her love of flowers seems to inspire her to some 
of her most charming work; for instance, the description of ‘‘ Tante’s’’ Cornwall garden by 
the sea, and the fragrant love story printed below. Miss Sedgwick is also the author of 
“The Nest” and “A Fountain Sealed.” Psychological analysis and understanding 
sympathy are characteristic of all her work, and the reversion of the human foxglove of 
this story, from country pink to proud purple, is described with infinite delicacy and charm 


HEY were just beginning to revert. 

Spires of fretted snow, tapering 

at the points to jade-colored buds, 

with each white bell immaculate, 

they stood the summer before at the edge of 
the little copse where the garden path lost 
itself among young larches, birches, hazels, 
and poplars, black and white. The sun, 
setting behind the copse, spread across the 
summer evenings there a pale gold back- 
ground, and often when he went to look at 
his foxgloves and listen to the lonely song 
of the willow-wren, rippling like a tiny rill 
of water from the heart of the wood, he 
had felt there was something almost dan- 
gerous in such bliss as he was enjoying. 
To breathe this limpid air, to hear the 
willow-wren, to look at white foxgloves, 
and to know himself free forever from the 
long oppression of London! If he could have 
sung his wistful gratitude, his melancholy 
joy, the song might have been like the bird’s. 
This year the change in the foxgloves had 
come as a complete surprise. He was still 
a novice at gardening. He had left his 
beloved garden for a week; regretfully, 
for he could not bear to lose a day of it— 
he was like a lover with a bride long pined 
for, who each day grows dearer and lovelier. 
But he had gone because it seemed churlish 
to deny an old don friend at Cambridge. 
When he returned at evening, and, walking 
down to the copse, had seen them standing 
there, so delicately yet so decisively altered, 
the shock of the surprise had seemed all 
delight. He had intended to have white 
foxgloves standing always against the 
copse. Then, however, he had not known 
how lovely pink foxgloves could be. He 


had never seen them of such a shade, each 
bell of palest rose, brimmed with shadows 
of mauve and finely freaked within. 

Regiments of the white flowers had re- 
mained steadfast, so, secure against any sense 
of loss, he had picked an armful of the pink 
ones and carried them back to the house. 

Inside, he spent the remaining hours of 
dusk in arranging them. That was a duty 
he never entrusted to the parlor-maid, 
although he was aware that by this little 
fastidiousness he incurred her tolerant 
censure as a very eccentric gentleman. 
That, however, he bore as cheerfully as he 
did the knowledge that many of his kind 
neighbors deemed him rather absurd. 
There was always compensation in the 
flowers. And after the paternal bliss of 
seeing the darlings grow, it was one of the 
deepest joys of this man’s life to dispose 
them about the rooms, with a leving dis- 
crimination which Ridley’s skilled but cold 
and conventional hands could never have 
accomplished. 

This evening he put the foxgloves in the 
drawing-room. He always worked in the 
drawing-room, for there he had the morning 
sun—and, if he could not see his massed and 
tiered herbaceous border, he could at least 
look out at the cherry-tree, at the tiny 
squares or terraced lawns as they dropped 
from level to level, with their stone steps and 
low stone walls and narrowly jeweled 
bordering of flowers. There was a very 
nice little study behind the dining-room, 
but it overlooked the stable shrubberies, 
and so was less desirable. It was from the 
dining-room that one saw the herbaceous 
border. While eating breakfast he could 
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meditate future rearrangements and har- 
monies. He liked, too, to feel himself 
encompassed by his treasures, old and new, 
while he wrote of medieval customs. 

He was a fragile little man of forty-six, 
blanched and stooping from long years of 
imprisonment in the government office from 
which the undreamed-of inheritance had 
released him only three years before. A 
face of stifled dreams was his, with faded 
golden hair hanging across his forehead. 
The mouth was slightly puckering, as if in 
intentness on some task. The eyes, too, 
were intent, not acute—they dwelt, they 
did not penetrate—and of a dim yet dense 
pastel blue that told darkly in his faded 
face. He wore a small, short mustache, 
and a pair of gold-rimmed pince-nez 
dangled at his coat-button. Delicate as 
he had always been and ineffectual as he 
had always so dejectedly been aware of 
being, he, too, with all his relatives, had 
thought it very fortunate when, on leaving 
the university, he had secured the tiny post 
in the civil service. There, he knew, he 
would stay. He was not of the type that 
rises, and he had never, during the long 
years that followed, consciously rebelled 
against his fate. He was, he often told 
himself reproachfully, so very fortunate 
compared with men far abler and more 
deserving than himself. He found that 
he could not write, as he had hoped, after 
the conscientious hours at the office. He 
read a great deal and crept away to the 
country for every week-end, sitting by 
meadow or river like a dusty mouse who, 
loosed from his trap, goes to pant softly 
in the sunlight. Often he was ill, and the 
doctors always prescribed a country life. 
It was, however, not on hygienic grounds 
that he pined for limpid spaces and starry 
solitudes. There was a soft passion in his 
blood for the sights and sounds and occu- 
pations of rurality. He adored flowers. 
He often dreamed of them at night, 
while in waking hours the thought of a 
garden of his own never left him. 

Sometimes he went to stay with friends 
in their gardens. But that was an ambig- 
uous joy. It was like seeing the pink 
and white babies playing about in the 
Flower Walk in Kensington Gardens, and 
having no claim to kiss any of them. He 
loved children, too. And now he found 
himself transplanted to this wonderful fairy 
tale of his dreams by Uncle Percy’s legacy. 
He still, often, could hardly realize it. 





There was a haze of dizzy delight over 
all the memory of these last three years. 
The search for a house; the finding of 
“Meadows”; the furnishing and ordering 
of his household—he who had lived for 
twenty-four years in rooms in Kensington, 
ruled over by a flawlessly honest but re- 
lentless landlady. To think that he could 
have other fish for breakfast than finnan 
haddie and other vegetables in winter than 
cabbage! This was a minor, but still an 
emphatic pleasure. But above all, around 
all—the garden! 

He had planned and dug and planted it 
all, studying books, brooding over cata- 
logues, making lists, writing labels ever so 
neatly. The vegetables he did relinquish 
to Thompson, combined coachman and 
gardener; but his flowers, save for deep 
trenching—-and oh, how deep, how rich, 
he saw to it that it was!—he tended single- 
handed. His seed-boxes, his cold-frames, 
his tools and baskets, how he adored them 
all. Household expenses were sternly 
abridged so that manure and bone-meal and 
leaf-mold should not be lacking. His 
“History of Roman Customs” was also a 
long-cherished ideal; but that remained of 
secondary interest. His heart was perpetu- 
ally in the garden, meditating mulchings, 
waterings, or hoeings. Every dream had 
come true—had more than realized itself. 
Was it any wonder that he should feel him- 
self going softly in his amazed gratitude, 
should sometimes, as when he listened to 
the willow-wren at evening, feel that such 
happiness was dangerous? 

It had not seemed to flaw the happiness; 
it had seemed rather to add to it a sweeter 
undertone, melancholy yet biissful, that 
into the new paradise there should have 
stolen a new longing and that, as of old, 
he should find himself haunted by dreams 
of an unattainable loveliness. 

He thought of this the next morning as 
he looked at the pink foxgloves, for they 
made him think of the face of Leila Pickering. 
“Ves, yes, yes,” he said as he turned to the 
Roman history, for he had the habit, 
caught from his long loneliness, of speaking 
much to himself and with a quaint repeti- 
tion of words that stole into his social 
speech, “‘it is she they are like; she they 
are like. Lovely—lovely; like her.” 

Later in the morning, being privileged 
to interrupt even the history, Mrs. Pom 
frey dropped in and informed him that 
the strange, delicate beauty was transitory, 
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an unfixed type. The next year, or within 
a very few years, the palely rosy flower- 
nymphs would be purple. “They'll re- 
vert,” declared she. “You can get pink 
ones, you know, from the seedsmen—rosy 
carmine they call it—but not at all this 
color. I’ve never seen a color quite like 
this. Your soil must do it. I’ve always 
thought the soil of Meadows had magic 
in it.” 

Mrs. Pomfrey was the rector’s widow and 
lived in a thicket of roses half a mile away 
in the village. She was a tall, black-robed, 
majestically melancholy woman, with a 
deep voice and black eyes, a high hooked 
nose, and large false teeth that shifted 
slightly and slightly clashed together when 
she spoke. She had survived all senti- 
ments except that of having to grow her 
roses on a Clayless soil, a grievance to which 
she often returned. A girlhood friend of 
Aubrey Westmacott’s mother, she had been 
his link with Windbury. His week-ends 
with her there had been as comets across 
his dark London sky. For years he had 
thus seen Meadows inadequately tenanted 
—always with an eye of brooding love. 

“Oh, they’ll revert to purple then?” he 
said, somewhat distressed. And_ he re- 
peated, ‘‘Purple, purple!” several times, as 
if to familiarize himself with the sound, the 
idea of it. 

“Give ’em time, and they’ll all revert,” 
answered Mrs. Pomfrey. “You must dig 
‘em up and replant from year to year if you 
want to keep ’em pure.” 

“It isn’t that I don’t care very much for 
the purple ones,” said Aubrey, “they are 
most beautiful flowers, most beautiful. 
But it’s in the woods that I like best to see 
them. It will be a business to replant! 
Dear me! It took me a day of hard work 
to establish my white ones in that hap- 
hazard-looking little colony down there.” 

“Gardening is all hard work,” Mrs. 
Pomfrey returned. ‘And all disappoint- 
ment for the most part, too. It’s only the 
things you didn’t expect to succeed that 
ever do. Any effect you particularly count 
on is pretty sure to fail you.” She tempered 
her grimness by a slight, bleak smile, how- 
ever; for she and Aubrey Westmacott 
understood each other. They both had the 
gardener’s soul, for which no work is too 
hard and no disappointment too harsh. 

_ “It will be very wonderful to have the 
intervals of pink to look forward to, though,” 
Aubrey consoled himself, aloud. “They 
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are singularly lovely, aren’t they? Will you 
think me very silly, now, I wonder—or 
sillier than you always think me—?” 

“T don’t think you silly, my dear Au- 


brey,” Mrs. Pomfrey interposed, “only 
guileless. You are very guileless. I’ve 
thought that ever since you were taken in 
by that dreadful cook of yours who had 
red hair and got drunk and rubbed the 
whitebait through a sieve.” 

“Well,” Aubrey continued, smiling his 
gentle, tentative smile, “my foxgloves, at 
all events, can’t take me in; and since they 
are so very unusual and so lovely, I thought 
I’d ask a few people in today to see them— 
the Carews, you know, and Barton and 
Mrs. and Miss Pickering. And you—if 
you can come. [I'll put it off till tomorrow 
if that will secure you, only—the foxgloves 
may not be quite so lovely by then.” 

“T will come with pleasure, my dear 
Aubrey,” said Mrs. Pomfrey, “and though 
nobody will appreciate your foxgloves as 
you do, we shall all enjoy your tea.” 

“Miss Pickering cares very much for 
flowers, you know—very much. We’ve 
talked a great deal about flowers,” added 
Aubrey, swinging his eyeglasses and nod- 
ding as he looked at his old friend. 

“Does she? She doesn’t know much 
about ’em, though.” 

“No; all those years in India—and in 
cities. She has lived so much in cities! 
Such an inappropriate life it seems for such 
an exquisite creature.” 

“Does it?” said Mrs. Pomfrey. “She 
is a very pretty girl,” she added after a 
moment, as if it were an afterthought 
concession. 

Aubrey Westmacott was not” acute. 
“Tsn’t she!” he enthused. “A beautiful 
and noble and lovely head, isn’t it, like 
a flower? She is altogether like a flower, 
with her slenderness and height. Do you 
know,” he went on, swinging his glasses 
more quickly, while he kept his ingenuous 
eyes on his friend, “that is—er—can you 
guess the flower she makes me think of? 
In that pale-pink dress—that pink dress 
she wore the other day at the rectory 
garden-party—and with that white hat 
lined with pink—can you guess?” His 
eyes overflowed with their suggestion. 

Mrs. Pomfrey moved her own eyes from 
his face to the foxgloves. “Like those, I 
suppose you mean?” 

“Tsn’t she!” cried he. 
quite remarkable? 





“Now, isn’t it 


You see it, too?” 











“ This sweet place!" said Mrs. Pickering. “How charmingly you are improving it, Mr. Westmacott. It looks 
them up the terraces. “That's the joy of gardening, isn't it? It gives one something to plan 
afraid I make myself rather foolish some- 











prettier every time I see it.” ‘It will take years before it looks as I mean it to look,” replied Aubrey, leading 
for for one’s whole future.” He smiled, slightly appealing, at Miss Pickering. “I am 
times; I talk so much about my garden” 
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“Yes, I see it,” said Mrs. Pomfrey. 
After another pause during which she 
studied the flowers, she went on, “Do you 
think Mrs. Pickering is like purple fox- 
gloves?” 

Aubrey’s eyeglasses tumbled from his 
hand. He was astonished, almost indig- 
nant. “Mrs. Pickering?” 

“She looks like her daughter. As much 
like her, that is, as a purple foxglove looks 
like a pink one.” 

“T can imagine nothing more unlike a 
flower than Mrs. Pickering,” said Aubrey 
with a suggestion of asperity. 

“No, certainly, she’s not at all like a 
flower. She’s more like a sparrow; some- 
thing sharp and commonplace and civic. 
I only intended an analogy, for she must 
have been a very pretty girl.” 

“Nothing could be less sharp or common- 
place or civic than Miss Pickering.”? Au- 
brey was now deeply flushed. 

“Oh, of course not, my dear Aubrey; 
she is very unusual looking.” Mrs. Pom- 
frey became all concession. “But she is 
tall, and her mother is short. Old Colonel 
Pickering, too, was tall, I remember. I 
saw him once or twice when they were living 
at Cheltenham, the year before he died. 
A bleached, dull, oppressed old man; a 
much better type than the wife. She ruled 
him, I heard, with a rod of iron. One may 
be sure that she doesn’t rule Miss Leila! 
She is a young lady with a will of her own, 
unless I am much mistaken in her.” 

“A will of herown! Yes, yes”—Aubrey, 
with an eagerness that impressed Mrs. 
Pomfrey as pathetic, gathered up the ambig- 
uous fragments. “Great firmness of will, 
great decision of character she has. And 
the serenity, you know, the sweet dignity 
that goes with it—that so often goes with 
it. You have noticed her serenity, her 
dignity?—And she is very silent. A great 
contrast to her mother. I often wonder 
what brought them here. It’s very for- 
tunate for us, for all of us; but Mrs. Pick- 
ering is, as you say, So civic—yes, so com- 
monplace—that I don’t understand what 
she can find in this quiet place to please 
her. She certainly doesn’t care about her 
garden. Those beds about The Cottage 
are very distressing. They distress Miss 
Pickering.” 

“It’s quite clear to me why they came,” 
said Mrs. Pomfrey. “They can’t afford 
London, and, I suppose, know nobody there 
anyway. Besides there is more chance of 
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a pretty girl like Miss Leila marrying well 
here than there is in Cheltenham. She 
doesn’t hunt, it’s true; but the hunting 
makes a difference, and there is a good deal 
going on in one way and another. Mrs. 
Pickering hoped to capture Arthur Barton; 
she made that very evident. But he has 
never looked at another woman since his 
wife died, and never will, imagine. At all 
events, he didn’t look at Miss Leila.” 

Aubrey’s eyes, dwelling on her, expressed 
reprobation and almost horror. “She tried 
to marry her daughter to Barton? That 
lovely child and Barton! What a terrible 
woman!” 

“Miss Pickering must be a good twenty- 
five, my dear Aubrey. I was married at 
eighteen. No, I’ll admit I don’t like Mrs. 
Pickering, but I can see nothing criminal 
in her determination to settle her daughter 
well in life.” 

“But Barton! He is fifty! He must be 
fifty! He must be older thanI am. Yes, 
very considerably older than I am.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Pomfrey, and there 
was reluctance mingled with grimness in 
her smile, “and do you think of yourself 
as unmarriageable?” 

He ran his hand several times through his 
hair. His heightened color gave way to sud- 
den pallor. He swallowed quickly several 
times. “Do you know—you have said some- 
thing—you have made me think something 
—put something before me. Yes, I must tell 
you, I must tell you,” he said, thrusting his 
hands into hispockets. Hiseyes fixed them- 
selves on the wall above Mrs. Pomfrey’s 
head. “I love her. I love Miss Picker- 
ing. You may think it absurd. I know 
I’m a dull old bachelor—everything of that 
sort. But there it is. I’ve loved her ever 
since I saw her, a year ago, when they first 
came. I never dreamed of anything else. 
A dull old bachelor! Nothing to offer. 
And twice her age! But—I can’t help 
wondering—it’s only a wonder—whether 
there might be just a chance for me—if 
you don’t think my age—and all that— 
makes it impossible? What I mean,” 
Aubrey finished with quiet grimness, “is— 
well, could she love me? It would have to 
be love with a girl like Miss Pickering. I’m 
no match, like Barton. That couldn’t 
count with a girl like her, though. Am I 
a man whom a girl like that could love?” 

Mrs. Pomfrey saw that there were tears in 
his eyes. She regarded him very gravely. At 
length she took out her spectacles, polished 
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them, and put them on. She saw him quite 
well without them. The action seemed to 
emphasize the gravity of the moment. 

“How much have you seen, my dear 
Aubrey, of this young lady?” she inquired 
finally. 

Falteringly he told her that he had seen 
a good deal of Miss Pickering during the 
spring and summer. Mrs. Pickering had 
been very kind; had asked him there often 
for tennis. Miss Pickering had been even 
more kind; she had played with him, and 
he was a wretched player, though fond of 
the game. 

“And we’ve had one or two little walks. 
She came with me to the woods this spring 
and helped me to dig anemone roots. I 
never saw anything as lovely as she looked 
among the flowers, with the sunlight slant- 
ing through the trees over her. Oh, I 
don’t pretend it’s anything at all; it’s only, 
I know, her kindness. I never thought it 
anything else. But—if you really don’t 
think me absurd for dreaming of it—” 
his voice trailed off wistfully. 

Rising, Mrs. Pomfrey moved toward the 
door, her eyes averted. ‘‘Mydear Aubrey,” 
was her reply, “I think of you what any- 
body who knows you must think—that the 
woman who wins your love is one of the 
most fortunate of beings. Whether you 
are the kind of man that a girl like Miss 
Pickering could love, I cannot say. I do 
not know her. I’ve really seen very little 
of her. All that I know is she’s very pretty 
and has nice quiet manners. If she marries 
you, she is, as I say, the most fortunate of 
women.” 

Aubrey was silent as he accompanied her 
through the little flagged hall and down 
over the terraces. 

“Your Alpine phlox is doing very nicely,” 
she remarked at the gate. ‘You'll find 
that by next year it will have spread to a 
foot across.” It was under her supervision 
that he had put in the Alpine phlox the 
autumn before. ‘ By that time there may 
be a Mrs. Westmacott at Meadows,” she 
said in parting. 

Pale, almost tearful, he pressed her hand 
over the gate. “TI can’t say how I thank 
you,” he murmured. 

After a space he managed to compose 
his thoughts and write his notes. Thomp- 
son took them round, and before lunch he 
had his answers. They could all come, 
except Mr. Barton, who had gone up to 
London for the day. 
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At four-thirty he saw two parasols ap- 
proaching along his box hedges. One was 
black; the other rose-colored. His heart 
stood still at sight of the latter. She must 
be wearing, then, the dress that made her 
look like a pink foxglove. He went down 
the terraces to greet mother and daughter 
at the gate. 

Mrs. Pickering was short and stout and 
blond, her slightly rapacious features— 
small, aquiline nose, small, smiling mouth, 
and small, projecting chin—embedded and 
muffled, as it were, in powdery expanses 
of cheek and throat. She had an unsmiling, 
steel-blue eye, which looked out apprais- 
ingly, determinedly, deliberately, from un- 
der its level bar of dark eyebrow. She 
did not please Aubrey. 

Her voice in especial—metallic, yet 
glossy, as if with a careful veneer—dis- 
turbed him. A gossiping lady of the neigh- 
borhood had informed him that Mrs. 
Pickering’s origins were quite lacking in 
distinction, but that in her handsome girl- 
hood, when she stalked the stupid colonel— 
“he was of quite a good family!’’—she 
had brought him down, resistless, at the 
first shot. These stories—for which he 
had not liked his informant the more— 
seemed to hover in Mrs. Pickering’s glance 
and smile. The flavor of her many strat- 
egies and triumphs was preserved in her 
voice as she rustled in and greeted Aubrey. 
She wore a fashionable black and white 
gown, with a long chain of steel and bril- 
liants crossing her buttressed bosom, and 
a crest of plumes, black and white, waving 
upon her head. Miss Pickering followed 
her mother. Tall, very tall, poised with 
a lovely grace, and, but for the arresting 
darkness of brows and lashes, fair, with 
the infantile fairness—those wild-rose tints 
—that to the ingenuous male will always 
seem to vouch for a spiritual perfectness to 
match. And she, too, had small, aquiline 
features, and her hair was as golden as the 
heart of a wild rose. She did not smile, 
like her mother; she was a serene young 
lady, and silent—as loveliness should be. 

“This sweet place!” said Mrs. Pickering. 
“How charmingly you are improving it, 
Mr. Westmacott. It looks prettier every 
time I see it.” 

“Tt will take years before it looks as 
I mean it to look,” replied Aubrey, leading 
them up the terraces. “That’s the joy 
of gardening, isn’t it? It gives one some- 
thing to plan for for one’s whole future.” 
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He smiled, slightly appealing, at Miss 
Pickering. “I am afraid I make myself 
rather foolish sometimes; I talk so much 
about my garden.” 

“T don’t wonder that you do,” said Mrs. 
Pickering. “It’s quite a little paradise.” 

In the drawing-room it was Mrs. Picker- 
ing who continued to talk. She assured him 
that she “doted on” his room—“so old-world! 
—so peaceful!” She examined a water- 
color sketch of his mother’s old home, la- 
menting that “such beautiful old places 
should get into the hands of vulgar, middle- 
class people!” And for the dozenth time 
Aubrey assured her that the people who 
had bought the house were quite desirable. 
She expatiated on the view of the lawn and 
farther meadows from the window. On his 
foxgloves, however, she made no comment, 


so it seemed almost like a presage of happi- 


ness when Miss Pickering, from her chair, 
remarked, looking up at them. ‘How lovely 
your pink foxgloves are!” 

“You think so? You like them? Yes— 
yes—are they not lovely?” He was de- 
lighted with her commendation. 

“It’s such a pretty idea, putting them 
with the grasses,” the girl continued. “I 
do like lots of flowers in a room.” 

He did not have an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her alone till after tea. Then, 
when they had all gone into the garden— 
how it happened he did not know; he would 
not have dared arrange it—he found him- 
self walking down the path toward the 
copse with Miss Pickering. Mrs. Carew 
and Mrs. Pomfrey had seated themselves 
under the trees near the house. Mrs. 
Pickering had paused far behind on Mr. 
Carew’s arm to enthuse over the herba- 
ceous border. 

“Would you like to see the pink foxgloves 
growing?”’ Aubrey asked Miss Pickering. 
“They are very beautiful growing; more 
beautiful, I think you’ll feel, than in the 
house.” 

“T’d love to see them,” the girl responded. 
They crossed the slip of meadow where the 
tall grasses grew. 

“There,” said Aubrey, pointing, with 
a faint smile. “There they are.” 

“How sweet!” she exclaimed, with her 
serene emphasis. 

“Do you know,” Aubrey went on, won- 
dering at himself, yet curiously brave, 
“that I find they look like you—the pink 
ones?” 


“Really?” Turning her calm, blue eyes 





upon him, she smiled. ‘“That’s very flat- 
tering.” 

“No—no; not flattering. Not at all 
flattering—not at all!” His bravery waned. 
He could say no more just then. They 
walked on, his heart in a flutter. 

“Have. you ever heard a willow-wren, 
Miss Pickering?” he asked suddenly. 

“A willow-wren? I don’t think so. 
I don’t know much about birds.” 

“Tt is usually singing in the wood at this 
hour. Would you care to come and see 
if we can hear it?” 

“T’d love to. I wish you’d teach me all 
about birds.” She was enthusiastic. 

His heart was thumping violently now. 
They entered the copse. It seemed to 
Aubrey as they passed them that the fox- 
gloves were tall angels set in welcome about 
some paradise. - It was very still among the 
trees: Miss Pickering walked lightly be- 
side him. She, too, looked like an angel. 
They reached a clearing where an old fallen 
log lay; and sat down. 

“We shall hear it, I think,” said Aubrey, 
“if we sit here quietly.” 

Presently, in the stillness, the little bird 
began to sing its descending chromatic 
chain of liquid notes, melancholy and happy. 
To Aubrey it seemed the song of his own 
soul. The bird was singing for him all 
that he could not say as, with head bent, 
he sat listening, the beloved presence beside 
him. She was part of the song and in it, 
as they listened together. Their very 
hearts were mingling. They knew each 
other, he felt sure, very well. 

“How sweet!” she murmured. He 
nodded, unable to look at her. There 
was a silence. Then the bird sang again. 
He raised his head at that and found her 
eyes turned upon him and smiling. Her 
hand lay on the rough bark of the log, and 
his was near it. Was it her hand that re- 
sponded to the unconscious appeal of his— 
or had he dared? He held it. That was 
the bewildering, the transcending fact. 

“Oh, Miss Pickering—Miss Leila— 
Leila—” he stammered—‘“ may I tell you— 
may I ask you—can you care for me?” 

Her eyes still smiled, if very gravely. 
“Do you really love me?” she murmured. 

‘“‘Oh—Leila—” he repeated. The willow- 
wren still sang; but all the little chains of 
sound seemed to be woven into a mist 
about him, trembling, shining. He held 
her hand to his lips. He wished to kneel 
before her. This was paradise. 
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“You don't care for my little place, then? You wouldn't care to go on living at Meadows?” He s 
her calm eyes harden slightly. He saw tears rising to them. “Oh, it's so dull—so dull down 
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here!" she breathed. “It's only in London one can really live 
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“TI never dreamed you cared till just 
now,” she was saying. 

“Ever since I saw you first—ever since 
I saw your eyes! It has been like the 
fragrance of my flowers at evening; like 
the moon rising on my flowers. I did not 
dare to hope—you so young, so lovely— 
life before you.” 

“T think we can be very happy together,” 
said Leila Pickering. ‘I knew you were 
a dear from the first moment I saw you, 
too.” 

The willow-wren rose in sudden flight, 
and the liquid, dropping notes became 
sad as they merged into the distance. — His 
arm was around Leila Pickering... Her head 
rested on his shoulder so that, in an ecstasy 
of wonder, he could feel the warm bright- 
ness of her hair against his cheek. He had 
never heard her talk so much. She told 
him that she had had such a dull, horrid 
life, filled with tiresome, second-rate people. 
And she did not get on at all well with her 
mother. 

“Nobody has ever really understood me 
—till you came,” she said, sitting upright 
beside him, the color in her cheeks delicately 
heightening. She poured confidences into 
his ears. She loved him. They were 
betrothed—this was the blissful, culminat- 
ing thought that pervaded his mind like 
a sweet refrain as he gazed at her. He had 
ceased to hear the willow-wren’s melancholy 
little song. Then he heard her saying: 

“T don’t want to live in the country, 
you know. You won’t mind? Of course 
I love it; but we can pay week-end visits. 
You must know such heaps of nice people! 
We must travel, too. I long to see the 
world. India doesn’t really count. Only 
think, I’ve never been to Paris except once— 
on a horrid, cheap trip, for a week. We 
couldn’t afford to do anything really amus- 
ing, or buy any really nice things. My life 
has been so frightfully dull, and I do want 
to stretch my wings and see lots of people 
and entertain and go to plays, and—you 
know. I adore London. I’m sure I shall 
be a good hostess.” 

It was as if a sword had transfixed him. 
He seemed to hear a great bell booming— 
a great London bell—Big Ben. He had 
always heard Big Ben from his office in 
Whitehall. There had been a jangle of 
bells in Kensington, too; and a roar, a 
ceaseless roar. He seemed to hear the 
words: ‘Dangerous, dangerous. It is dan- 
gerous to be so happy.” 


He kept his mild, pastel- blue. eyes. upon 
her; and he told himself, while he wrestled, 
transfixed, that she must not guess. But, 
as if pressed from his anguish, he heard 
himself murmuring helplessly, though the 
gentle, fixed smile still held his lips: 
“You don’t care for my little place, 
then? You wouldn’t care to go on living 
at Meadows? It’s a nice little place, 
Meadows, a2 nice little place. We could 
make it very pretty. And we could have 
people here, you know; as many people as 
you wanted.” Had a note of pleading, 
almost desperate, crept into his voice un- 
awares? 

He saw her calm eyes harden slightly. 
He saw tears rising to them. “Oh, it’s so 
dull—so dull down here!” she breathed. 
“Tt’s a darling little place, Meadows, of 
course. Of course I love it. I wish we 
could afford to keep it, just to run down to 
for a quiet week-end now and then. You 
couldn’t, though, could you? And it’s 
far too small for entertaining, isn’t it? 
Then, too, no one really smart cares to come 
and stay with one if there’s no shooting— 
nothing to offer. It’s only in London one 
can really live. I’ve always felt that. 
You do care more for me than you do for 
Meadows?” she finished abruptly, with 
a smile, half appealing, half challenging. 

Looking into the blue eyes, blurred, en- 
larged, childlike in their tears, Aubrey saw 
himself as mean and petty and selfish 
then. He loved her, yes. But was it 
only as another flower to place among his 
flowers, another treasure to place among his 
treasures, a possession of his own, without 
end or purpose for itself? He loved her and, 
miraculously, she loved him, and would 
marry him. Love must know pain and 
sacrifice, however. Pain and_ sacrifice! 
He seemed to hear himself repeating it. 
This was a young life with youth’s right to 
live and stretch its wings. 

He smiled at her again and, raising 
her hand again to his lips, replied: 

“‘Of course, I care more for you than for 
Meadows, dear Leila. Of course we will 
live just where you choose.” 

Radiant, Leila Pickering rose and beamed 
down upon him. “You are a dear!” she 
cried. ‘I’m sure it’s best for us both. 
We’d get so pokey here! I know we 
couldn’t afford Mayfair—I wouldn’t dream 
of that. But I think one of those little 
houses near Pont Street or Eaton Square 
would be just right for us, don’t you?” 
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Before the days of the *Cat-and-Mouse 
Act™ a release from prison was for 
Mrs. Pankhurst a triumphal demon- 


As Mrs. Pankhurst’s story is being 
read, with its account of the sub- 
jection of English women, its ar- 
raignment of laws and a social 
system made and conducted for 
men, its recital of the patient 
efforts of women to obtain their 
rights, and their constant frustra- 
tions by men high in authority, 
the sympathy of thousands who 
were opposed to the militant leader 
is being aroused in her behalf. It 
has been seen that it was a mistake 
to look upon her as a notoriety- 
seeker or one lacking in the finer 
instincts of womanhood. Instead 
we see a woman—a mother—stirred 
to indignant and determined pro- 





O account for the phenomenal 
growth of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union after it was 
established in London, to explain 

why it made such an instant appeal to 
women hitherto indifferent, I shall have to 
point out exactly wherein our society dif- 
fers from all other suffrage associations. In 
the first place, our members are absolutely 
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stration. Now when she leaves the jail 
she must go immediately to a place of 
rest—to gain strength to go back to jail 


test by the very laws which she 
was asked to execute. It is a 
struggle up that Mrs. Pankhurst 
is leading; not a fight for sex free- 
dom or for release from the duties 
of wife and mother. Home is still 
the citadel of mankind, though the 
complexities of modern life are 
working against it. The advocates 
of suffrage think women can stop 
this disintegration; knowing that 
the great majority of both rank 
and file look with pride upon their 
present obligations it does not 
seem unreasonable to hope—to ex- 
pect—that the triumph of “‘votes 
for women” will mean a \ ictory 
for the home. 


single minded; they concentrate all their 
forces on one object, political equality with 
men. No member of the W. S. P. U. di- 
vides her attention between suffrage and 
other social reforms. We hold that both 
reason and justice dictate that women shall 
have a share in reforming the evils that 
afflict society, especially those evils bearing 
directly on women themselves. Therefore, 
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At 10 Downing St." Nothing doing, ladies!” 
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we demand, before any 
other legislation whatever, 
the elementary justice of 
votes for women. 

There is not the slightest 
doubt that the women of 
Great Britain would have 
been enfranchised years 
ago had all the suffragists 
adopted this simple prin- 
ciple. They never did, and 
even today many English 
women refuse to adopt it. 
They are party members 
first and suffragists after- 
ward; or they are suffra- 
gists part of the time and 
social theorists the rest of 
the time. We further 
differ from other suffrage associations, or 
from others existing in 1906, in that we 
clearly perceived the political situation that 
stolidly interposed between us and our 
enfranchisement. 

For seven years we had had a majority in 
the House of Commons pledged to vote 


urer of the 
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Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, former treas- ‘~- x 
Women's Social and {dence in the government, 
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Mrs. Tuke, secretary of the W. S. P. U. 
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favorably on a suffrage bill. 
The year before, they had 
voted favorably on one, yet 
that bill did not become 
law. This was because the 
powers of a private mem- 
ber of Parliament, for all 
practical purposes, are 
limited to helping to enact 
such measures as the gov- 
ernment introduces or, in 
rare instances, private 
measures approved by the 
government. It is true that 
the House can revolt; can, 
by voting a lack of con- 


force it to resign. But 
that almost never happens, 
and it is less likely now than formerly to 
happen. Figureheads don’t revolt. 

This, then, was our situation in 1906: the 
government all-powerful and consistently 
hostile; the rank and file of legislators im- 
potent; the country apathetic; the women 
divided in their interests. The Women’s 
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Social and Political Union was estab- 
lished to meet this situation, and to 
overcome it. Moreover we had a policy 
which, if persisted in long enough, could 
not possibly fail to overcome it. Do 
you wonder that we gained new mem- 
bers at every meeting we held? 

There was little formality about join- 
ing the Union. Any woman could be- 
come a member by paying a shilling, 
but at the same time she was required 
to sign a declaration of loyal adherence 
to our policy and a pledge not to work 
for any political party until the women’s 
vote was won. This is still our inflex- 
ible custom. Moreover, if at any time 
a member, or a group of members, loses 
faith in our policy; if any one begins to 
suggest that some other policy ought to 
be substituted, or if she tries to con- 
fuse the issue by adding other policies, 
she ceases at once to be a’ member. 
Autocratic? Quite so. But, you may 
object, a suffrage organization. ought to 
be democratic. Well, the members of 
the W. S. P.U. do not agree with you. 
We do not believe in the effectiveness of 
the ordinary suffrage organization. The 
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“The very head and front” of the offending militants, 
chief thorn in the side of the British government, which, 
lacking arguments against woman suffrage, fell back on 
force.—Extremes in the suffrage ranks: Mrs. Wolsten- 
holme-Elmy, who espoused the suffrage cause in the early 
seventies, and Miss Annie Kenney, the girl from the 
mills, who spoke for 96,000 fellow workers 
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W. S. P. U. is not hampered by a complexity 
of rules. We have no constitution and by- 
laws; nothing to be amended or tinkered 
with or quarreled over at an annual meeting. 
In fact, we have no annual meeting, no busi- 
ness sessions, no elections of officers. The 
W. S. P. U. is simply a suffrage army in the 
field. It is purely a volunteer army, and no 
one is obliged to remain in it. Indeed we 
don’t want anybody to remain in it who 
does not ardently believe in the policy of 
the army. 


We Want the Vote—Not Sympathy 


The foundation of our policy is opposition 
to a government which refuses votes to 
women. We oppose the Liberal party be- 
cause it is in power. We would oppose a 
Unionist government if it were in power and 
were opposed to woman suffrage. We did 
not invent this policy. It was most success- 
fully pursued by Mr. Parnell in his Home 
Rule struggle more than thirty-five years 
ago. We aresimply giving it new applica- 
tion. We say to women that as long as 
they remain in the ranks of the Liberal 
party they give their tacit approvai to the 
government’s anti-suffrage policy. We say 
to members of Parliament that as long as 
they support any of the government’s poli- 
cies they give their tacit approval to the 
anti-suffrage policy. We call upon all sin- 
cere suffragists to leave the Liberal party 
until women are given votes on equal terms 
with men. We call upon all voters to vote 
against Liberal candidates until the Liberal 
government does justice to women. 

The contention of the old-fashioned suf- 
fragists, and of the politicians as well, has 
always been that an educated public opinion 
will ultimately give votes to women without 
any great force being exerted in behalf of the 
reform. We agree that public opinion must 
be educated, but we contend that even an 
educated public opinion is useless unless it is 
vigorously utilized. The keenest weapon is 
powerless unless it is courageously wielded. 
In the year 1906 there was an immensely 
large public opinion in favor of woman suf- 





frage. But what good did that do the 
cause? We called upon the public for a 


great deal more than sympathy. We called 
upon it to demand of the government to 
yield to public opinion and give women 
votes. And we declared that we would 


wage war, not only on ail anti-suffrage 
forces, but on all neutral and non-active 
forces. 


Every man with a vote was consid- 
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ered a-foe to woman suffrage unless he was 
prepared to be actively a friend. 

Not that we believed that the campaign 
of education ought to be given up. On the 
contrary, we knew that education must go 
on, and in much more vigorous fashion than 
ever before. The first thing we did was to 
enter upon a sensational campaign to arouse 
the public to the importance of woman suf- 
frage, and to interest it in our plans for 
forcing the government’s hands. I think 
we can claim that our success in this regard 
was instant, and that it has proved perma- 
nent. From the very first, in those early 
London days, when we were few in numbers 
and very poor in purse, we made the public 
aware of the woman-suffrage movement as 
it had never been before. We adopted 
Salvation Army methods and went out into 
the highways and the byways after converts. 
We threw away all our conventional notions 
of what was “‘ladylike” and “good form,” 
and we applied to our methods the one test- 
question, Will it help? Just as the Booths 
and their followers took religion to the street 
crowds in such fashion that the church peo- 
ple were horrified, so we took suffrage to the 
general public in a manner that amazed and 
scandalized the other suffragists. 

We had a lot of suffrage literature printed, 
and day by day our members went forth and 
held street meetings. Selecting a favorable 
spot, with a chair for a rostrum, one of us 
would ring a bell until people began to stop 
to see what was going to happen. What 
happened, of course, was a lively suffrage 
speech, and the distribution of literature. 
Soon after our campaign had started, the 
sound of the bell was a signal for a crowd to 
spring up as if by magic. All over the 
neighborhood you heard the cry: ‘Here are 
the Suffragettes! Come on!’ We covered 
London in this way; we never lacked an 
audience, and best of all, an audience to 
which the woman-suffrage doctrine was new. 
We were increasing our favorable public as 
well as waking it up. Besides these street 
meetings, we held many hall and drawing- 
room meetings, and we got a great deal of 
press publicity, which was something never 
accorded the older suffrage methods. 


Peace Met with Force 


Our plans included the introduction of a 
government suffrage bill at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and in the spring of 1906 we 
sent a deputation of about thirty of our 
members to interview the Prime Minister, 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
Prime Minister, it was stated, was not at 
home; so in a few days we sent another 
deputation. This time the servant agreed 
to carry our request to the Prime Minister. 
The women waited patiently on the door- 
step of the official residence, No. 10 Down- 
ing Street, for nearly an hour. Then the 
door opened and two men appeared. One of 
the men addressed the leader of the deputa- 
tion, roughly ordering her and the others to 
leave. ‘‘We have sent a message to the 
Prime Minister,” she replied, ‘‘and we are 
waiting for the answer.” ‘There will be no 
answer,” was the stern rejoinder, and the 
door closed. 

“Yes, there will be an answer,” ex- 
claimed the leader, and she seized the door- 
knocker and banged it sharply. At once 
the men reappeared, and one of them called 
to a policeman standing near, ‘Take this 
woman in charge.” The order was obeyed, 
and the peaceful deputation saw its leader 
taken off to Canon Row Station. 

Instantly the women protested vigorously. 
Annie Kenney began to address the crowd 
that had gathered, and Mrs. Drummond 
actually forced her way past the doorkeeper 
into the sacred residence of the Prime Min- 
ister of the British Empire! Her arrest and 
Annie Kenney’s followed. The three women 
were detained at the police station for about 
an hour, long enough, the Prime Minister 
probably thought, to frighten them thor- 
oughly and teach them not to do such dread- 
ful things again. Then he sent them word 
that he had decided not to prosecute them, 
but would, on the contrary, receive a depu- 
tation from the W. S. P. U., and, if they 
cared to attend, from other suffrage societies 
as well. 


The Deputation in Downing Street 


All the suffrage organizations at once be- 
gan making preparations for the great 
event. At the same time two hundred 
members of Parliament sent a petition to 
the Prime Minister, asking him to receive 
their committee that they might urge upon 
him the necessity of a government measure 
for woman suffrage. Sir Henry fixed May 
19th as the day on which he would receive 
a joint deputation from Parliament and 
from the women’s-suffrage organizations. 

The W. S. P. U. determined to make the 
occasion as public as possible, and began 
preparations for a procession and a demon- 
stration. When the day came we assem- 
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bled at the foot of the beautiful monument 
to the warrior-queen, Boadicea, that guards 
the entrance to Westminster Bridge, and 
from there we marched to the Foreign 
Office. At the meeting eight women spoke 
in behalf of an immediate suffrage measure, 
and Mr. Keir Hardie presented the argu- 
ment for the suffrage members of Parlia- 
ment: I spoke for the W. S. P. U., and I 
tried to make the Prime Minister see that no 
business could be more pressing than ours. 
I told him that the group of women organ- 
ized in our Union felt so strongly the neces- 
sity for women’s enfranchisement that they 
were prepared to sacrifice for it everything 
they possessed, their means of livelihood, 
their very lives, if necessary. I begged him 
to make such a sacrifice needless by doing 
us justice now. 


‘*Have Patience and Wait”’ 


What answer do you think Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made us? He as- 
sured us of his sympathy with our cause, his 
belief in its justice, and his confidence in our 
fitness to vote. And then he told us to have 
patience and wait; he could do nothing for 
us because some of his cabinet were op- 
posed to us. After a few more words the 
usual vote of thanks was moved, and the 
deputation was dismissed. I had not ex- 
pected anything better, but it wrung my 
heart to see the bitter disappointment of 
the W. S. P. U. women who had waited in 
the street to hear from the leaders the result 
of the deputation. We held a great meeting 
of protest that afternoon, and determined 
to carry on our agitation with increased 
vigor. 

Now that it had been made plain that the 
government was resolved not to bring in a 
suffrage bill, there was nothing to do but to 
continue our policy of waking up the coun- 
try, not only by public speeches and demon- 
strations, but by a constant heckling of 
cabinet ministers. Since the memorable oc- 
casion when Christabel Pankhurst and 
Annie Kenney were thrown out of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s meeting in Manchester, and 
afterward imprisoned for the crime of asking 
a courteous question, we had not lost an 
opportunity of addressing the same ques- 
tion to every cabinet minister we could man- 
age to encounter. For this we have been 
unmercifully criticised, and in a large num- 
ber of cases most brutally handled. In 
almost every one of my American meetings 
I was asked the question, ‘“‘What good do 











Imitating police meth- 
ods for advertising 
purposes. Rides in 
prison-vans became so 
common that the suf- 
fragettes hired imita- 
tion vans and paraded 
through London 


streets 





















you expect to 
accomplish by 
interrupting 
meetings?” Is 
it possible that the time-honored, almost 
sacred English privilege of interrupting is 
unknown in America? I cannot imagine a 
political meeting from which “the Voice” 
was entirely absent. In England it is invari- 
ably present. It is considered the inalien- 
able right of the opposition to heckle the 
speaker and to hurl questions at him which 
are calculated to spoil his arguments. For 
instance, when Liberals attend a Conserva- 
tive gathering they go prepared to shatter by 
witticisms and pointed questions all the best 
effects of the Conservative orators. The 
next day you will read in Liberal newspapers 


Mrs. ("Gen.’) Drummond, the only 
militant to get past the doorkeeper 
at the Prime Minister's residence 
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headlines like these: “The Voice in Fine 
Form,” “Short Shrift for Tory Twaddle,” 
“ Awkward Answers from the Enemy’s Plat- 
form.” In the body of the article you will 
learn that “Lord X found that the Liberals 
at his meeting were more than a match for 
him,”’ that “there was continued interruption 
during Sir So-and-so’s speech,” that “ Lord 
M fared badly last mght in his encounter 
with the Voice,” or that “Captain Z had the 
greatest difficulty in making himself heard.”’ 

In accordance with this custom, we heckle 
cabinet ministers. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
for example, is speaking. “One great ques- 
tion,”’ he exclaims, ‘remains to be settled.” 

“And that is woman suffrage,’ shouts a 
voice from the gallery. 

Mr. Churchill struggles on with his 
speech: “The men have been complain- 
ing of me——”’ 

“The women have been complaining of 
you, too, Mr. Churchill,” comes back 
promptly from the back of the hall. 

“Tn the circumstances what can we do 
but——” 



















on As) eral 


“Give votes to women.” 

Our object, of course, is 
to keep woman suffrage 
in the foreground of in- 
terest and to insist on 
every possible occasion 
that no other reform ad- 
vocated is. of such imme- 
diate importance. 

From the first the wo- 
men’s interruptions have 
been resented with un- 
reasoning anger. I remem- 
ber hearing Mr. Lloyd- 
George saying once of a 
man who interrupted him: 

“Let him remain. I 
like interruptions. They 
show that people holding 
different opinions to mine 
are present, giving me a 
chance to convert them.” 
But when suffragists inter- 


rupt Mr. Lloyd-George 


A suffrage meeting at Caxton Hall—a serious, 
orderly, determined gathering of the believers in 
votes for women. Standing beside Mrs. Pankhurst 
is Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Other distinguished 
men and women were in the audience, by their very 
presence pleading for recognition of the rights of 
women. And the government still says, 
“Not yet!” 


DEPUTATIONS 


WOUSE OF | 
COMMONS 
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he says something polite like this, “Pay 
no attention to those cats mewing.” 

Some of the ministers are more well-bred 
in their expressions, but all are disdainful 
and resentful. All see with approval the 
bru‘al ejection of the women by the Liberal 
stewards. 

At one meeting where Mr. Lloyd-George 
was speaking, we interrupted with a ques- 
tion, and he claimed the sympathy of the 
audience on the score that he was a friend 
to woman suffrage. ‘“‘Then why don’t you 
do something to give votes to women?” 
was the obvious retort. But Mr. Lloyd- 
George evaded this by the counter query: 
“Why don’t they go for their enemies? 
Why don’t they go for their greatest ene- 
my?” Instantly, all over the hall, voices 
shouted, “Asquith! Asquith!” For even 
at that early day it was known that the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
stern foe of women’s independence. 


My First Encounter with Asquith 


In the summer of 1906, together with 
other members of the W. S. P. U., I went to 
Northampton, where Mr. Asquith was 
holding a large meeting in behalf of the 
government’s education bills. We organ- 
ized a number of outdoor meetings, and of 


course prepared to attend Mr. Asquith’s . 


meeting. In conversation with the presi- 
dent of the local Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, I mentioned the fact that we expected 
to be put out, and she indignantly declared 
that such a thing could not happen in 
Northampton, where the women had done 
so much for the Liberal party. I told her 
that I hoped she would be at the meeting. 

I had not intended to go myself, my plans 
being to hold a meeting of my own outside 
the door. But our members, before Mr. 
Asquith began to speak, attempted to 
question him, and were thrown out with 
violence. So then, turning my meeting 
over to them, I slipped quietly into the hall 
and sat down in the front row of a division 
set apart for wives and women friends of 
the Liberal leaders. I sat there in silence, 
hearing men interrupt the speaker and get 
answers to their questions. At the close 
of the speech I stood up and, addressing 
the chairman, said, ‘‘I should like to ask 
Mr. Asquith a question about education.” 
The chairman turned inquiringly to Mr. 
Asquith, who frowningly shook his head. 
But without waiting for the chairman to say 
a word, I continued: “Mr. Asquith has 


of Militancy 


said that the parents of children have a 
right to be consulted in the matter of their 
children’s education, especially upon such 
questions as the kind of religious instruc- 
tion they should receive. Women are 
parents. Does not Mr. Asquith think that 
women should have the right to control their 
children’s education, as men do, through the 
vote?” At this point the stewards seized 
me by the arms and shoulders and rushed 
me, or rather dragged me, for I soon lost 
my footing, to the door and threw me out 
of the building. 

The effect on the president of the North- 
ampton Women’s Liberal Association was 
most salutary. She resigned her office 
and became a member of the W. S. P. U. 
Perhaps her action was influenced further by 
the press reports of the incident. Mr. 
Asquith was reported as saying, after my 
ejection, that it was difficult to enter into the 
minds of people who thought they could 
serve a cause which professed to appeal to 
the reason of the electors of the country 
by disturbing public meetings. Apparently 
he could enter into the minds of the men 
who disturbed public meetings. 

To our custom of public heckling of the 
responsible members of the hostile govern- 
ment we added the practice of sending depu- 
tations to them for the purpose of present- 
ing orderly arguments in favor of our cause. 
After Mr. Asquith had shown himself so 
uninformed as to the objects of the suffra- 
gists, we decided to ask him to receive a 
deputation from the W. S. P. U. To our 
polite letter Mr. Asquith returned a cold 
refusal to be interviewed on any subject not 
connected with his particular office. Where- 
upon we wrote again, reminding Mr. 
Asquith that as a member of the government 
he was concerned with all questions likely to 
be dealt with by Parliament. We said that 
we urgently desired to put our question 
before him, and that we would send a depu- 
tation to his house hoping that he would 
feel it his duty to receive us. 


Asquith Runs Away! 


Our first deputation was told that Mr. 
Asquith was not at home. He had, in 
fact, escaped from the house through the 
back door, and had sped away in a fast 
motor-car. Two days later we sent a larger 
deputation, one of about thirty women, to 
his house in Cavendish Square. To be 
accurate, the deputation got as near the 
house as the entrance to Cavendish Sauare; 








there the women met a strong force of 
police, who told them that they would not 
be permitted to go farther. 

Many of the women were carrying little 
“Votes for Women” banners, and these 
the police tore from them, in some cases 
with blows and insults. Seeing this, the 
leader of the deputation cried out: “We 
will go forward. You have no right to 
strike women like that.” The reply, from 
a policeman near her, was a blow in the 
face. She screamed with pain and indigna- 
tion, whereupon the man grasped her by the 
throat and choked her against the park 
railings until she was blue in the face. 


Blows, Arrest, Prison 


The young woman struggled and fought 
back, and for this she was arrested on a 
charge of assaulting the police. Three 
other women were arrested, one because, in 
spite of the police, she succeeded in ringing 
Mr. Asquith’s door-bell and another because 
she protested against the laughter of some 
ladies who watched the affair from a draw- 
ing-room window. She was a poor work- 
ing-woman, and it seemed to her a terrible 
thing that rich and protected women should 
ridicule a cause that to her was so profoundly 
serious. The fourth woman was taken in 
charge because, after she had been pushed 
off the pavement, she dared to step back. 
Charged with disorderly conduct, these wom- 
en were sentenced to six weeks in the Second 
Division. They were given the option of a 
fine, it is true, but the payment of a fine 
would have been an acknowledgment of 
guilt, which made such a course impossible. 
The leader of the deputation was given a 
two months’ sentence, with the option of a 
fine of ten pounds. She, too, refused to 
pay, and was sent to prison; but some un- 
known friend paid the fine secretly, and she 
was released before the expiration of her 
sentence. 

About the time these things were hap- 
pening in London similar violence was 
offered our women in Manchester, where 
John Burns, Lloyd-George, and Winston 
Churchill, all three cabinet ministers, were 
addressing a great Liberal demonstration. 
The women were there, as usual, to ask 
government support for our measure. 
There, too, they were thrown out of the 
meeting, and three of them were sent to 
prison. 

There are people in England, plenty of 
them, who will tell vou that the Suffragettes 
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were sent to prison for destroying property. 
The fact is that hundreds of women were 
arrested for exactly such offenses as I have 
described before it ever occurred to any of 
us to destroy property. We were deter- 
mined, at the beginning of our movement, 
that we would make ourselves heard, that 
we would force the government to take up 
our question and answer it by action in 
Parliament. Perhaps you will see some 
parallel to our case in the stand taken in 
Massachusetts by the early Abolitionists, 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garri- 
son. They, too,-had to fight bitterly, to 
face insult and arrest, because they insisted 
on being heard. And they were heard; and 
so, in time, were we. 

I think we began to be noticed in earnest 
after our first success in opposing a Liberal 
candidate. This was in a by-election held 
at Cockermouth in August, 1906. I shall 
have to explain that a by-election is a local 
election to fill a vacancy in Parliament 
caused by a death or a resignation. The 
verdict of a by-election is considered as 
either an endorsement or a censure of the 
manner in which the government has ful- 
filled its pre-election pledges. So we went 
to Cockermouth and told the voters how 
the Liberal party had fulfilled its pledges of 
democracy and lived up to its avowed belief 
in the rights of all the people. We told 
them of the arrests in London and Man- 
chester, of the shameful treatment of women 
in Liberal meetings, and we asked them to 
censure the government which had answered 
so brutally our demand for a vote. We 
told them that the only rebuke that the 
politicians would notice was a lost seat in 
Parliament, and that on that ground we 
asked them to defeat the Liberal candidate. 


Opposition at the Polls 


How we were ridiculed! With what 
scorn the newspapers declared that ‘those 
wild women” could never turn a single 
vote. Yet when the election was over it 
was found that the Liberal candidate had 
lost the seat, which, at the general election 
a little more than a year before, had been 
won by a majority of 655. This time the 
Unionist candidate was returned by a 
majority of 609. Tremendously elated, we 
hurried our forces off to another by-election. 

Now the ridicule was turned to stormy 
abuse. Mind you, the Liberal government 
still refused to notice the women’s question; 
it declared through the Liberal press that 
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the defeat at Cockermouth was insignificant, 
and that anyhow it wasn’t caused by the 
Suffragettes; yet the Liberal leaders were 
furiously angry with the W. S. P. U. 
Many of our members had been Liberals, 
and it was considered by the men that these 
women were little better than traitors. 
They were very foolish and ill-advised, into 
the bargain, the Liberals said, because the 
vote, if won at all, must be gained from the 
Liberal party; and how did the women 
suppose the Liberal party would ever give 
the vote to open and avowed enemies? 
This sage argument was used also by the 
women Liberals and the constitutional 
suffragists. They advised us that the 
proper way was to work for the party. We 
retorted that we had done that unsuccess- 
fully for too many years already, and per- 
sisted with the opposite method of per- 
suasion. 


Parliament Again Refuses 


Throughout the summer and autumn we 
devoted ourselves to the by-election work, 
sometimes actually defeating the Liberal 
candidate, sometimes reducing the Liberal 
majority, and always raising a tremendous 
sensation and gaining hundreds of new mem- 
bers to the Union. In almost every neigh- 
borhood we visited we left the nucleus 
of a local union, so that before the year was 
out we had branches all over England and 
many in Scotland and Wales. I especially 
remember a by-election in Wales at which 
Mr. Samuel Evans, who had accepted an 
officership under the Crown, had to stand 
for re-election. Unfortunately no candi- 
date had been brought out against him. 
So there was nothing for my companions 
and me to do but make his campaign as 
lively as possible. Mr.—now Sir Samuel— 
Evans was the man who had incensed 
women by talking out a suffrage resolution 
introduced into the House by Keir Hardie. 
So we went to two of his meetings and liter- 
ally talked him out, breaking up the gath- 
erings amid the laughter and cheers of 
delighted crowds. 

On October 23d Parliament met for its 
autumn session, and we led a deputation 
to the House of Commons in another effort 
to induce the government to take action on 
woman suffrage. In accordance with orders 
given the police, only twenty of us were 
admitted to the Strangers’ Lobby. We 
sent in for the chief Liberal whip, and asked 
him to take a message to the Prime Minister, 


the message being the usual request to grant 
women the vote that session. We also 
asked the Prime Minister if he intended to 
include the registration of qualified women 
voters in the provisions of the plural voting 
bill, then under consideration. The Lib- 
eral whip came back with the reply that 
nothing could be done for women that ses- 
sion. 

“Does the Prime Minister,” I asked, 
“hold out any hope for the women for any 
session during this Parliament, or at any 
future time?” The Prime Minister, you 
will remember, called himself a suffragist. 

The Liberal whip replied, “No, Mrs. 
Pankhurst, the Prime Minister does not.” 

What would a deputation of unenfran- 
chised men have done in these circumstances 
—men who knew themselves to be qualified 
to exercise the franchise, who desperately 
needed the protection of the franchise, and 
who had a majority of legislators in favor of 
giving them the franchise? I hope they 
would have done at least as much as we did, 
which was to start a meeting of protest on 
the spot. The newspapers described our 
action as creating a disgraceful scene in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, but I 
think that history will otherwise describe it. 
One of our women sprang up on a settee and 
began to address the crowd. In less than 
a minute she was pulled down, but instantly 
another woman took her place; and after 
she had been dragged down, still another 
sprang to her place, and following her an- 
other and another, until the order came to 
clear the lobby, and we were all forced out- 
side. 


The Police Help Our Cause 


In the mélée I was thrown to the floor and 
painfully hurt. The women, thinking me 
seriously injured, crowded around me and 
refused to move until I was able to regain 
my feet. This angered the police, who were 
still more incensed when they found that 
the demonstration was continued outside. 
Eleven women were arrested, including Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, our treasurer, Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, Annie Kenney, and three 
more of our organizers; and they were all 
sent to Holloway for two months. But the 
strength of our movement was proved by 
the number of volunteers who immediately 
came forward to carry on the work. Mrs. 
Tuke, now Hon. Secretary of the W. S. P. 
U., joined the Union at this time. It had 
not occurred to the authorities that their 
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action would have this effect. They thought 
to crush the Union at a blow, but they gave 
it the greatest impetus it had yet received. 
The leaders of the older suffrage organiza- 
tions for the time forgot their disapproval 
of our methods, and joined with other 
prominent women in denouncing the affair 
as barbarous. 


Prisoners Without Crime 


One more thing the authorities failed to 
take into account. The condition of Eng- 
lish prisons was known to be very bad, but 
when two of our women were made so ill 
in Holloway that they had to be released 
within a few days, the politicians began to 
tremble for their prestige. Questions were 
asked in Parliament concerning the advis- 
ability of treating the Suffragettes not as 
common criminals but as political offend- 
ers with the right to confinement in the 
First Division. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the 
Home Secretary, replied that he had no 
power to interfere with the magistrates’ 
decisions, and could do nothing in the 
matter. I shall ask you to remember this 
statement of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s, as 
later we were able to prove it a deliberate 
falsehood—although really the falsehood 
proved itself when the women, by govern- 
ment order, were released from prison when 
they had served just half their sentences. 
The reason for this was that an important 
by-election was being held in the north of 
England, and we had distributed broadcast 
throughout the constituency handbills tell- 
ing the electors that nine women, including 
the daughter of Richard Cobden, were being 
held as common criminals by the Liberal 
government which was asking for their votes. 

I took a group of the released prisoners to 
Huddersfield, and they told prison stories 
to such effect that the Liberal majority was 
reduced by 540 votes. As usual the Liberal 
leaders denied that our work had anything 
to do with this, but among our souvenirs is 
a handbill, one of thousands given out from 
Liberal headquarters: 


MEN OF HUDDERSFIELD 
DON’T BE MISLED 
BY SOCIALISTS SUFFRAGETTES 
OR TORIES 
VOTE FOR SHERWELL 


Meanwhile other demonstrations had 
taken place before the House of Commons, 
and at Christmas time twenty-one Suffra- 





The next instalment of Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story will 2ppzar in the May issue. 
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gettes were in Holloway Prison, though they 
had committed no crime. The government 
professed itself unmoved, and members of 
Parliament spoke with sneers of the “self- 
made martyrs.’”’ However, a considerable 
group of members, strongly moved by the 
passion and the unquenchable ardor of this 
new order of suffragists, met during the last 
week of the year and formed a committee 
whose object it was to press upon the gov- 
ernment the necessity of giving the franchise 
to women during that Parliament. The 
committee resolved that its members would 
work to educate a wider public opinion on 
the question, and especially to advocate 
suffrage when addressing meetings in their 
constituencies, to take Parliamentary action 
on every possible occasion, and to induce as 
many members of Parliament as possible to 
ballot for the introduction of a suffrage bill 
or motion next session. 


Our Year’s Results 


Our first year in London had borne won- 
derful fruits. We had grown from a mere 
handful of women, a “family party” the 
newspapers had derisively called us, to a 
strong organization with branches all over 
the country, permanent headquarters in 
Clements Inn, Strand; we had found good 
financial backing, and above all, we had 
created a suffrage committee in the House 
of Commons. 

In these first articles I have gone some- 
what into detail in order to show you the 
real basis of the militant movement in 
England. The events I have chronicled 
took place nearly seven years ago, and so 
much has happened since then that the 
early movement has been forgotten. The 
present public associates the Suffragettes 
with nothing but violence. I shall hope to 
show you that our violence, for a very long 
period, was purely symbolic. I shall show 
you how patiently we strove to keep it 
symbolic; how hundreds of us served terms 
in loathsome prisons, endured blows and 
kicks and insults unspeakable, underwent 
untold suffering and pain before a single 
window was broken or a single letter-box 
fired. In our long effort to make the Eng- 
lish people back up their sentimental sym- 
pathy with woman suffrage with a demand 
on the government for a women’s reform act, 
we have destroyed a great deal of property. 
But we exhausted every possible peaceful 
means first. 
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“Here he is now,” said Browning. ‘*Come now, Miss Brown—™ “Oh, honestly! I'm scared—I don't know 
what to say!" Susan said in a panic. But Browning's fat little hand was firmly gripped over 
hers, and she went with him to meet the two or three men who were chatting 
together as they came slowly, composedly, into the ballroom 
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Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ ‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 





SyNopsis:—Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl with an exhaustless fund of good spirits and good 
fellowship, is longing for adventure when Peter Coleman, nephew of the head of the firm, is put into the office of the whole- 
sale drug company where Susan is employed as an under clerk. Peter, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy, and a great 
social favorite, fascinates Susan at once. Living in the dingy boarding-house of her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, together with 
all Mrs. Lancaster’s numerous relatives, the only man Susan has known well up to this time is Billy Oliver, a brisk, ener- 
getic, ambitious young fellow who boards at the house and who talks to her of the foundry where he works and of “‘im- 








provement.” 


ing is quite different, and Peter, in turn, is strongly attracted toward her. 
i He invites her to his home to meet his aunt, Mrs. Baxter; he 
Through him. Miss Emily Saunders, a prominent San Francisco 
society girl, takes up Susan, and thus the little office-girl gains a slight foothold in society. 
Two years flash by in this entrancing fashion before Susan begins to wonder if Peter is really sincere. 
long brotherly talk, Billy Oliver suggests that she might find out by refusing his attentions for a time. 
not take rebuff, and at Christmas he sends Susan a costly present. i 


to her than to any of the society girls of his own set. 
organizes teas and theater-parties and little trips for her. 


But Billy she has never thought of except as a big brother to romp and play with. Toward Peter her feel- 


Before long he is paying more marked attention 


Finally, ina 
But Peter will 


Susan returns it. Peter, vexed, declares that she 


would accept it if people thought they were engaged, and when Susan admits that she would, he returns the gift to her. 


Ecstatically happy, Susan reports her engagement to her aunt. ; n ; 
She feels that all the dreariness and skimping of her life are done with—then one morning she learns from 


congratulations. 


a newspaper that Peter Coleman is planning an extended trip to Japan. 
Peter replies in a flippant note, recalling a laughing agreement they once made to marry when Susan was 


explanation. 
forty-one. Then he sails away. 

The happy days in Front Office are over. 
offered positions in the main office. 
joyfully accepts. 
wound heals. 


Eagerly she looks afield for fresh conquest and adventure. 


Billy Oliver and the other boarders overwhelm her w.th 


Incredulous, yet fearful, she writes to him for an 


That office itself is soon abolished, though Susan and one or two others are 
‘ But Susan is also offered a position as Emily Saunders’s companion, and this she 
She now gains new insight into the life of which Peter is a part, and the ideals that actuate it, and her 


Her position gives her the entrée into the 


most exclusive homes in California, and here her native vivacity and charm speedily win her universal popularity. As 
supreme evidence of this, she receives an invitation to the Browning Cotillion—the most splendid social event of the year. 


But, feeling that Emily is becoming jealous of her, Susan decides to send regrets. 


but she knows that she must pick her way discreetly. 
Between Two Worlds 


NVITATIONS—they were really com- 
mands—to the Browning dances were 
received early in December. Susan, 
dating her graceful little note of re- 

gret, was really shocked to notice the swift 
flight of the months. December already! 
And she had seemed to leave Hunter, Bax- 
tér and Hunter only last week. She fell 
into a reverie over her writing, her eyes 
roving absently over the stretch of wooded 
hills below her window. December—! 
Nearly a year since Peter Coleman had sent 
her a circle of pearls, and she had precipi- 
tated the events that had ended their friend- 
ship. It was a sore spot still, the memory; 
but Susan, more sore at herself for letting 
him mislead her than with him, burned to 
re-establish herself in his eyes as a woman 
of dignity and reserve, rather than to take 
revenge upon him for what was, she knew 
now, as much a part of him as his laughing 
eyes and his indomitable buoyancy. 

The room in which she was writing was 
warm. There were winter roses somewhere 
near her, making the air sweet; the sunlight 





The world of fashion lies all before her, 


slanted in brightly across the wide couch 
where Emily was lying, teasing Susan be- 
tween casual glances at her magazine. A 
particularly gay week had left both girls 
feeling decidedly unwell. Emily com- 
plained of headache and neuralgia; Susan 
had breakfasted on hot soda and water; her 
eyes felt heavy, her skin hot and dry and 
prickly. 

“We all eat too much in this house!” she 
said aloud cheerfully. “And we don’t ex- 
ercise enough!” Emily did not answer, 
merely smiled, as at a joke. 

It was a comfortable, care-free life they 
led, irresponsible beyond any of Susan’s 
wildest dreams. She and Emily lounged 
about their bright, warm apartments, these 
winter mornings, until nine o’clock, lingered 
over their breakfast—talking, talking, and 
talking, until the dining-room clock struck a 
silvery, sweet eleven; then, perhaps, they 
drifted into Miss Ella’s room for more talk, 
or amused themselves with Chow Yew’s 
pidgin English, while he filled vases in one 
of the pantries. 

At twelve o’clock they went up to dress 
for the one-o’clock luncheon, an elaborate 
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meal at which Mrs. Saunders plaintively 
commented on the sauce Bechamel, Ella 
reviled the cook, and Kenneth, if he was 
present, drank a great deal of some charged 
water from a siphon. After luncheon, if 
Kenneth did not want the new motor-car, 
which was supposed to be his particular af- 
fectation, the girls used it, giggling in the 
tonneau at the immobility of Flornoy, the 
French chauffeur; otherwise they drove be- 
hind the bays, and stopped at some lovely 
home, standing back from the road behind 
a sweep of drive and an avenue of shabby 
trees, for tea. Susan could take her part 
in the tea-time gossip now, could add her 
surmises and comment to the general gos- 
sip, and knew what the society weeklies 
meant when they used initials, or alluded 
to a “‘certain prominent débutante recently 
returned from an Eastern school.” 

As the season ripened, she and Emily 
went to four or five luncheons every week, 
feminine affairs, with cards or a matinée to 
follow. Dinner invitations were more rare; 
there were men at the dinners, and the risk 
of boring a partner with Emily’s uninterest- 
ing little personality was too great to be 
often taken. Her poor health served both 
herself and: her friends as an excuse. Ella 
went everywhere, even to the débutante 
affairs; but Emily was too entirely self- 
centered to be popular. So she and Susan 
were a great deal alone. 

It was all very different from Susan’s old 
ideals of a paid companion’s duties. She 
had drawn these ideals from the English 
novels she had consumed with much enjoy- 
ment in early youth—from ‘“Queenie’s 
Whim” and “Uncle Max” and the novels 
of Charlotte Yonge. It was a little disillu- 
sionizing to discover that almost no duties 
whatever would be required of her. It 
seemed to make more irksome the indefinite 
thing that was required of her: her constant 
interested participation in just whatever 
happened to interest Emily at the moment. 
Susan loved tennis-and driving, loved shop- 
ping and lunching in town, loved to stroll 
over to the hotel for tea in the pleasant 
afternoons, or was satisfied to lie down and 
read. 

But it was very trying to a person of her 
definite, impulsive briskness never to know, 
from one hour or one day to the next, just 
what occupation was in prospect. Emily 
would order the carriage for four o’clock, 
only to decide, when it came around, that 
she would rather drag the collies out into the 


side-garden, to waste three dozen camera 
plates and three hours in trying to get good 
pictures of them. Sometimes Emily her- 
self posed before the camera, and Susan 
took picture after picture of her. 

“Sue, don’t you think it would be fun to 
try some of me in my Mandarin coat? 
Come up while I get intoit. Oh, and go tell 
Chow Yew to get that Chinese violin he 
plays, and I'll hold it! We’ll take ’em in 
the Japanese garden!” Emily would be 
quite fired with enthusiasm, but before the 
girls were upstairs she might change in favor 
of her riding-habit and silk hat, and Susan 
would telephone the stable that Miss Em- 
ily’s riding-horse was wanted in the side- 
garden. “You’rea darling!” she would say 
to Susan, after an exhausting hour or two. 
“Now, next time I’ll take you!” 

But Susan’s pictures never were taken. 
Emily’s interest rarely touched twice in the 
same place. 


* * * * 


Just before Christmas, Emily went to the 
southern part of the state with a visiting 
cousin from the East, and Susan gladly 
seized the opportunity for a little visit at 
home. She found herself strangely stirred 
when she went in from the bright, winter 
sunshine to the dingy, odorous ‘old house, 
encountering the atmosphere familiar to her 
from babyhood, and the unaltered warm 
embraces of Mary Lou and her aunt. Be- 
fore she had hung up her hat and coat, she 
was swept again into the old ways, listening, 
while she changed her dress, to Mary Lou’s 
patient complaints and wistful questions, 
slipping out to the bakery just before dinner 
to bring home a great paper bag of hot rolls, 
and ending the evening, after a little shop- 
ping expedition to Fillmore Street, with soli- 
taire on the dining-room table. The shab- 
biness and disorder and a sort of matecial 
sordidness were more marked than ever, but 
Susan was keenly conscious of some subtle, 
touching charm, unnoticed heretofore, that 
seemed to flavor the old environment to- 
night. They were very pure and loving and 
loyal, her aunt and cousins, very practically 


. considerate and tender toward each other, 


despite the flimsy fabric of their absurd 
dreams; very good, in the old-fashioned 
sense of the term, if not very successful or 
very clever. 

They made much of her coming, rejoiced 
over her and kissed her as if she never had 
even in thought neglected them, and ex- 
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ulted innocently in the marvelous delights 
of her new life. 

“Well, Susan, light of my old eyes, had 
enough of the rotten rich?” asked William 
Oliver, coming in for a late dinner on the 
first night of her visit, and jerking her to him 
for a resounding kiss before she had any idea 
of his intention. 

“Billy!” Susan said, mildly scandalized, 
her eyes on her aunt. 

“Well, well, what’s all this!” Mrs. Lan- 
caster remarked, without alarm. William, 
shaking out his napkin, drawing his chair 
up to the table, and falling upon his dinner 
with vigor, demanded: 

“Come on, now! Tell us all, all!” 

But Susan, who had been chattering fast 
enough from the moment of her arrival, 
could not seem to get started again. It was 
indeed a little difficult to continue an enthu- 
siastic conversation, unaffected by his run- 
ning fireofcomment. For in these days he 
was drifting rapidly toward a sort of altru- 
istic socialism, and so listened to her recital 
with sardonic smiles, snorts of scorn, and 
caustic annotations. 

“The Carters—ha! That whole bunch 
ought to be hanged,” Billy remarked. “All 
their money comes from the rents of bad 
houses, and—let me tell you something, when 
there was a movement made to buy up that 
Jackson Street block and turn it into a park, 
it wasold Carter—yes, and his wife too—who 
refused to put a price on their property!” 

“Oh, Billy, you don’t know that!” 

“T don’t? All right, maybe I don’t.” 
Mr. Oliver returned growlingly to his meal, 
only to break out, a moment later: ‘‘The 
Kirkwoods! Yes; that’s a rare old bunch! 
They’re still holding the city to the fran- 
chise they swindled the government out of 
right after the Civil War! Every time you 
pay taxes—” 

“T don’t pay taxes!’’ Susan interrupted 
frivolously, and resumed her glowing ac- 
count. Billy made no further contribution 
to the conversation until he asked some 
moments later: ‘‘ Does old Brock ever tell 
you about his factories, while he’s taking 
you around his orchid-house? There’s a 
man a week killed there, and the foremen 
tell the girls, when they hire them, that they 
aren’t expected to take care of themselves 
on the wages they get!” 

But the night before her return to San 
Rafael, Mr. Oliver, in his nicest mood, took 
Susan to the Orpheum, and they had fried 
oysters and coffee in a little Fillmore Street 
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restaurant afterward, Billy admitting with 
graceful frankness that funds were rather 
low, and Susan really eager for the old expe- 
rience and the old sensations. Susan liked 
the brotherly, clumsy way in which he tried 
to ascertain, as they sat loitering and talking 
over the little meal, just how much of her 
thoughts still went to Peter Coleman, and 
laughed outright, as soon as she detected his 
purpose, as only an absolutely heart-free 
girl could laugh, and laid her hand over his 
for a little appreciative squeeze before they 
dismissed the subject. After that he told 
her of some of his own troubles, of the great 
burden of the laboring classes that he felt 
rested on his particular back; and his voice 
rose and he pounded the table as he talked 
of the other countries of the world, where 
even greater outrages, or where experimental 
solutions, were in existence. Susan brought 
the conversation to Josephine Carroll, and 
watched his whole face grow tender, and 
heard his voice soften, as they spoke of her. 

“No; but is it really and truly serious 
this time, Bill?” she asked, with that little 
thrill of pain that all good sisters know when 
the news comes. 

“Serious? Gosh!” said the lover simply. 

“Engaged?” 

“No-o. I couldn’t very well. I’m in so 
deep at the works that I may get fired any 
minute. More than that, the boys gener- 
ally want me to act as spokesman, and so I’m 
a sort of marked card, and I mightn’t get in 
anywhere else very easily. And I couldn’t 
ask Jo to go with me to some Eastern factory 
or foundry town, without being pretty sure 
of a job. No; things are just drifting.” 

“Well, but Bill,” Susan said anxiously, 
“somebody else will step in if you don’t! 
Jo’s such a beauty—”’ 

He turned to her almost with a snarl. 
“Well, what do you want me to do? 
Steal?” he asked angrily. And then soften- 
ing suddenly he added, “She’s young—the 
little queen of queens!” 

“And yet you say you don’t want 
money,” Susan said drily, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

The next day she went back to Emily, and 
again the lazy, comfortable days began to 
slip by, one just like the other. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Flight of the Moth 


At Christmas time Susan was deluged 
with gifts; the holidays were an endless 
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chain of good times, the house sweet 
with violets, and always full of guests and 
callers—girls in furs who munched candy 
as they chattered and young men who 
laughed and shouted around the punch- 
bowl. Susan and Emily were caught in 
a gay current that streamed to the club, 
to talk and drink egg-nog before blazing 
logs, and streamed to one handsome home 
after another, to talk and drink egg-nog be- 
fore other fires, and to be shown and admire 
beautiful and expensive presents. They 
bundled in and out of carriages and motors, 
laughing as they crowded in, and sitting on 
each other’s laps, and carrying a chorus of 
chatter and laughter everywhere. Susan 
would find herself, the inevitable glass in 
hand, talking hard to some little, silk-clad, 
old lady in some softly lighted, lovely draw- 
ing-room, to be whisked away to some other 
drawing-room and to another fireside 
where perhaps there was a stocky, bashful 
girl of fourteen to amuse, or somebody’s 
grandfather to interest and smile upon. 

Everywhere were holly-wreaths and 
lights, soft carpets, fires, and rich gowns, 
and everywhere the same display of gold pic- 
ture-frames and silver plates, rock-crystal 
bowls, rugs, and cameras and mahogany 
desks and tables, furs, and jeweled chains 
and rings. Everywhere were candies from 
all over the world, and fruit-cake from Lon- 
don, and marrons and sticky candied-fruit; 
and everywhere unobtrusive maids were 
silently offering trays covered with small 
glasses. 

Susan was frankly sick when the new year 
began, and Emily had several heart and 
nerve attacks, and was very difficult to 
amuse. But both girls agreed that the 
holidays had been the “time of their lives.” 

It was felt by the Saunders family that 
Susan had shown a very becoming spirit in 
the matter of the Browning dances. Ella, 
who had at first slightly rejected the fact 
that “ Brownie” had chosen to honor Emi- 
ly’s paid companion in so signal a manner, 
had gradually shifted to the opinion that in 
doing so, he had no more than confirmed 
the family’s opinion of Susan Brown, after 
all, and shown a very decent discrimina- 
tion. 

“No earthly reason why you shouldn’t 
have accepted!” said Ella. 

“Oh, Duchess,” said Susan, who some- 
times pleased her with this name, “fancy 
the talk!” 

“Well,” drawled Ella, resuming her pe- 


rusal of a scandalous weekly, “I don’t know 
that I’m afraid to talk, myself!” 

“At the same time, El,” Emily contrib- 
uted eagerly, “you know what a fuss they 
made when Vera Brock brought that Miss 
de Foe, of New York!” 

Ella gave her little sister a very keen look. 
“Vera Brock?” she said dreamily, with 
politely elevated brows. 

“Well, of course, I don’t take the Brocks 
seriously—” Emily began, reddening. 

“Well, I should hope you wouldn’t, 
Baby!” answered the older sister promptly 
and forcibly. “Don’t make an wuéter fool of 
yourself!” 

Emily retired into an enraged silence; and 
a day or two later Ella, on a Sunday morn- 
ing late in February, announced that she 
was going to chaperone both the girls to the 
Browning on the following Friday night. 

Susan was thrown into a most delightful 
flutter, longing desperately to go, but 
chilled with nervousness whenever she seri- 
ously thought of it. She lay awake every 
night anxiously computing the number of 
her possible partners, and came down to 
breakfast every morning cold with the reso- 
lution that she would make a great mistake 
in exposing herself to possible snubbing and 
neglect. She thought of nothing but the 
Browning, listened eagerly to what the other 
girls said of it, her heart sinking when 
Louise Chickering observed that there 
never were men enough at the Brownings, 
and rising again when Alice Chauncey hard- 
ily observed that if a girl was a good 
dancer, that was all that mattered—she 
couldn’t help having a good time! Susan 
knew she danced well— 

However, Emily succumbed on Thursday 
to a heart attack. The whole household 
went through its usual excitement; the doc- 
tor came; the nurse was hurriedly sum- 
moned; Susan removed all the smaller 
articles from Emily’s room and replaced the 
bed’s flowery cover with a sheet, the invalid 
liking the hospital aspect. Susan was not 
very much amazed at the suddenness of this 
affliction; Emily had been notably lacking 
in enthusiasm about the dance, and on 
Wednesday afternoon, Ella having issued 
the casual command, “See if you can’t get a 
man or two to dine with us at the hotel be- 
fore the dance, Emily; then you girls will 
be sure of some partners, anyway!” Emily 
had spent a discouraging hour at the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello, George!” Susan had heard her say. 
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gaily. “This is Emily Saunders. George, 
I rang you up because—you know the 
Browning is Friday night, and Ella’s giving 
me a little dinner at the Palace before it— 
and I wondered—we’re just getting it up 
hurriedly—” An interval of silence on 
Emily’s part would follow, then she would 
resume eagerly: “Oh, certainly! I’m 
sorry, but of course I understand. Yes, in- 
deed; I’ll see you Friday night—” and the 
conversation would be ended. 

And after a moment of silence, she would 
call another number and go through the 
little conversation again. Susan, filled 
with apprehensions regarding her own part- 
ners, could not blame Emily for the heart 
attack, and felt a little vague relief on her 
own account. Better sure at home than 
sorry in the dread- 
ful brilliance of a 
Browning ball! 

“T’m afraid this 
means no dance!” 
murmured Emily 
apologetically. 

“As if I cared, 
Emmy Lou!” 
Susan reassured 
her cheerfully. 

“Well, I don’t 
think you would 
have had a good 
time, Sue!” Emily 
said, and the topic 
of the dance was 
presumably ex- 
hausted. 

But when Ella 
got home the next 
morning, she re- 
opened the ques- 
tion with some 
heat. Emily could 
do exactly as 
Emily pleased, 
declared Ella, but 
Susan Brown 
should and would 
go to the last 
Browning. 

“Oh, please, 
Duchess—!” 
Susan besought 
her. 

“Very well, Sue, 
if you don’t, I’ll 
make that kid so 
sorry she ever—” 
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“Oh, please!—And besides,” said Su- 
san, “‘I haven’t anything to wear! So that 
does settle it!” 

“What were you going to wear?” de- 
manded Ella, scowling. 

“Em said she’d lend me her white lace.” 

“Well, that’s all right! Gerda’ll fix it 
for you—” 

“But Emily sent it back to Madame 
Leonard yesterday afternoon. She wanted 
the sash changed,” Susan hastily explained. 

“Well, she’s got other gowns,” Ella said, 
with a dangerous glint in her eyes. ‘What 
about that thing with the Persian embroi- 
dery? What about the net one she wore to 
Isabel’s?”’ 

“The net one’s really gone to pieces, 
Duchess. It was a flimsy sort of thing, 





’ . 
It was a comfortable, care-free life they led, irresponsible beyond any of Susan's 
wildest dreams. She and Emily lounged about their bright, warm apart- 
ments, these winter mornings, talking, talking, and talking 
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anyway. And the Persian one she’s only 
had on twice. When we were talking about 
it Monday, she said she’d rather I didn’t—” 

“Oh, she did? D’ye hear that, mama?” 
Ella asked, holding herself in check. “And 
what about the chiffon?” 

“Well, Ella, she telephoned Madame this 
morning not to hurry with that, because she 
wasn’t going to the dance.” 

“‘Was she going to wear it?” 

“Well, no. But she telephoned Madame 
just the same—I don’t know why she did,” 
Susan smiled. “But what’s the differ- 
ence?”’ she ended cheerfully. 

“Quite a Flora McFlimsey!” said Mrs. 
Saunders, with her nervous, shrill little 
laugh, adding eagerly to the now thor- 
oughly aroused Ella, ‘““You know Baby 
doesn’t really go about much, Totty; she 
hasn’t as many gowns as you, dear!” 

“Now, look here, mama,” Ella said lev- 
elly, “if we can manage to get Susan some- 
thing to wear, well and good; but if that 
rotten, selfish, nasty kid has really spoiled 
this whole thing, she’ll be sorry! That’s all. 
I'd try to get a dress in town, if it wasn’t so 
late! As it is, I’ll telephone Madame about 
the Persian—” 

“Oh, honestly, I couldn’t! If Emily 
didn’t want me to!”’ Susan began, scarlet- 
cheeked. 

“T think you’re all in a conspiracy’ to 
drive me crazy!” Ella said angrily. ‘Emily 
shall ask you just as nicely as she knows how 
to wear—”’ 

“Totty, she’s sick!” pleaded Emily’s 
mother. 

“Sick! She’s chock-full of poison be- 
cause she never knows when to stop eating,” 
said Kenneth, with fraternal gallantry. 
He returned to his own thoughts, presently 
adding, ‘‘Why don’t you borrow a dress 
from Isabel?” 

“Tsabel?”’ Ella considered it, brightened. 
“Tsabel Wallace,” she said, in sudden ap- 
proval. “That’s exactly what I'll do!” 
And she swept magnificently to the little 
telephone niche near the dining-room door. 

“Tsabel,” said she, a moment later, “this 
is Mike—” 

So Susan went to the dance. Miss Isabel 
Wallace sent over a great box of gowns from 
which she might choose the most effective, 
and Emily, with a sort of timid sullenness, 
urged her to go. Ella and her charge went 
in to town in the afternoon, and loitered into 
the club for tea. Susan, whose color was 
already burning high, and whose eyes were 


dancing, fretted inwardly at Ella’s leisurely 
enjoyment of a second and a third cup. It 
was nearly six o’clock; it was after six! 
Ella seemed willing to delay indefinitely, 
waiting on the stairs of the club for a long 
chat with a passing woman, and lingering 
with various friends in the foyer of the 
great hotel. 

But finally they were in the big bed- 
rooms, with Clemence, Ella’s maid, in eager 
and interested attendance. Clemence had 
laid Susan’s delicious frills and laces out 
upon the bed: Susan’s little wrapper was 
awaiting her; there was nothing to do now 
but plunge into the joy of dressing. A 
large, placid person known to Susan vaguely 
as the Mrs. Keith who had been twice 
divorced had the room next to Ella, and 
pretty Mary Peacock, her daughter, shared 
Susan’s room. The older ladies, assuming 
loose wrappers, sat gossiping over cocktails 
and smoking cigarettes, and Mary and 
Susan seized the opportunity to monopolize 
Clemence. Clemence arranged Susan’s hair, 
pulling, twisting, flinging hot masses over 
the girl’s face, inserting pins firmly, loosen- 
ing strands with ‘her hard little French 
fingers. Susan had only occasional, blinded 
glimpses of her face, one temple bare and 
bald, the other eclipsed like a gypsy’s. 

“Look here, Clemence, if I don’t like it, 
out it comes!” she said. 

“Mais certainement, ’va sans dire!” 
Clemence agreed serenely. Mary Peacock, 
full of amused interest, watched as she 
rubbed her face and throat with cold cream. 

“T wish I had your neck and shoulders, 
Miss Brown,” said Miss Peacock. 

“ Voicil”’ exclaimed the maid. And Su- 
san faced herself in the mirror, and could 
not resist a shamed, admiring smile. But if 
the smooth rolls and the cunning sweeps and 
twists of bright hair made her prettier than 
usual, Susan was hardly recognizable when 
the maid touched lips and cheeks with color 
and eyebrows with her clever pencil. She 
had thought her eyes bright before; now 
they had a starry glitter that even their 
owner thought effective; her cheeks glowed 
softly— 

“Here, stop flirting with yourself, and 
put on your gown; it’s after eight!” Mary 
said, and Clemence slipped the fragrant 
beauty of silk and lace over Susan’s head, 
and knelt down to hook it, and pushed it 
down over the hips, and tied the little cord 
that held the low bodice so charmingly in 
place. Clemence said nothing when she had 
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finished, nor did Mary, nor did Ella when 
they presently joined her to go downstairs, 
but Susan was satisfied. It is an unfortu- 
nate girl indeed who does not think herself a 
beauty for one night at least in her life; 
Susan thought herself beautiful tonight. 

They joined the men in the lounge, and 
Susan had to go out to dinner, if not quite 
“on a man’s arm,” as in her old favorite 
books, at least with her own partner, feeling 
very awkward and conscious of shoulders 
and hips as she did so. But she presently 
felt the influence of the lights and music, 
and talked and laughed quite at her ease, 
feeling delightfully like a great lady and a 
great beauty. Her dinner partner pres- 
ently asked her for the “second” and the 
supper dance, and Susan, hoping that she 
concealed indecent rapture, gladly con- 
sented. By just so much was she relieved 
of the evening’s awful responsibility. She 
did not particularly admire this nice, fat 
young man, but to be saved from visible 
unpopularity she would gladly have danced 
with the waiter. 

It was nearer eleven than ten o’clock 
when they sauntered through various wide 
hallways to the palm-decorated flight of 
stairs that led down to the ballroom. Susan 
gave one dismayed glance at the brilliant 
sweep of floor below as they descended. 

“They’re dancing!” she ejaculated. 
Late, and a stranger, what chance had she! 

“Gosh, you’re crazy about it, aren’t 
you?” grinned her partner, Mr. Teddy Car- 
penter. “Don’t you care, they’ve just 
begun. Want to finish this with me?” 

But Susan was greeting the host, who 
stood at the foot of the stairs, a fat, good- 
natured looking little man, beaming at 
every one out of small, twinkling blue eyes, 
and shaking hands with the débutantes 
while he spoke to their mothers over their 
shoulders. 

“Hello, Brownie!” Ella said affection- 
ately. ‘“Where’s everybody?” 

Mr. Browning flung his fat little arms in 
the air. “I don’t know,” he said, in humorous 
distress. ‘‘The girls appear to be holding a 
meeting over there in the dressing-room, and 
the men are in the smoker! I’m going to 
round ’em up! How do you do, Miss 
Brown? Gad, you look so like your aunt 
—and she was a beauty, Ella!—that I could 
kiss you for it, as I did her once!” 

“My aunt has black hair and brown eyes, 
Miss Ella, and weighs one hundred and 
ninety pounds!” twinkled Susan. 
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“Kiss her again for that, Brownie, and 
introduce me,” said a tall, young man at the 
host’s side, easily. ‘I’m going to have this, 
aren’t I, Miss Brown? Come on, they’re 
just beginning—” 

Off went Susan, swept deliciously into the 
tide of enchanting music and motion. She 
wasn’t expected to talk, she had no time to 
worry, she could dance well, and she did. 

Kenneth Saunders came up in the pause 
before the dance was encored, and asked for 
the “next but one”—there were no cards at 
the Brownings; all over the hall girls were 
nodding over their partners’ shoulders, in 
answer to questions—‘‘Next, Louise?” 
“Next waltz—one after that, then?” “I’m 
next, remember!” 

Kenneth brought a bashful blond youth 
with him, who instantly claimed the next 
dance. He did not speak to Susan again 
until it was over, when, remarking simply, 
“Gad, that was life!’”’ he asked for the third 
ensuing, and surrendered Susan to some 
dark youth unknown, who said: “Ours? 
Now, don’t say no, for there’s suicide in my 
blood, girl, and I’m a man of few words!” 

“T am honestly all mixed up!” Susan 
laughed. ‘“‘I think this is promised—” 

It didn’t appear to matter. The dark 
young man took the next two, and Susan 
found herself in the enchanting position of a 
person reproached by disappointed partners. 
Perhaps there were disappointed and un- 
popular girls at the dance, perhaps there 
was heart-burning and disappointment and 
jealousy; she saw none of it. She was 
passed from hand to hand, complimented, 
flirted with, led into the little curtained 
niches where she could be told with proper 
privacy of the feelings her wit and beauty 
awakened in various masculine hearts. By 
twelve o’clock Susan wished that the bail 
would last a week; she was borne along like 
a feather on its glittering and golden sur- 
face. 

Ella was by this time passionately 
playing the fascinating game of bridge- 
whist, in a near-by room, but Browning was 
still busy, and presently he came across the 
floor to Susan and asked her for a dance— 
an honor she was entirely unprepared for 
—for he seldom danced—and one that she 
was quick enough to accept at once. 

“Perhaps you’ve promised the next?” 
said Browning. 

“Tf I have,” said the confident Susan, “I 
hereby call it off.” 

“Well,” he said smilingly, pleased. And 
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although he did not finish the dance, and 
they presently sat down together, she knew 
that it had been the evening’s most impor- 
tant event. 

“There’s a man coming over from the 
club later,” said Mr. Browning. “He’s a 
wonderful fellow! Writer, and a sort of 
cousin of Ella Saunders, by the way, or else 
his wife is. He’s just on from New York, 
and for a sort of rest, and he may go on to 
Japan for his next novel. Very remarkable 
fellow!” 

“A writer?’’ Susan looked interested. 

“Yes, you know him, of course. Boc- 
queraz—that’s who it is!” 

“Not Stephen Graham Bocqueraz!”’ ejac- 
ulated Susan, round-eyed. 

“Yes—yes!” Mr. Browning liked her 
enthusiasm. 

“But is he here?” Susan asked, almost 
reverently. “Why, I’m perfectly crazy 
about his books!’’ she confided. ‘‘ Why— 
why—he’s about the biggest there is!” 

“Ves, he writes good stuff,” the man 
agreed. ‘Well, now, don’t you miss meet- 
ing him! He'll be here directly,” his eyes 
roved to the stairway, a few feet from where 
they were sitting. ‘‘Here he is now!” said 
he. ‘Come now, Miss Brown—” 

“Oh, honestly! I’m scared—I don’t 
know what to say!”’ Susan said in a panic. 
But Browning’s fat little hand was firmly 
gripped over hers, and she went with him to 
meet the two or three men who were chat- 
ting together as they came slowly, com- 
posedly, into the ballroom. 

From among them she could instantly 
pick the writer, even though all three were 
strangers, and although, from the pictures 
she had seen of him, she had always fancied 
that Stephen Bocqueraz was a large, ath- 
letic type of man, instead of the erect and 
square-built gentleman who walked be- 
tween the other two taller men. He was 
below the average height certainly, dark, 
clean-shaven, bright-eyed, with a thin- 
lipped, wide, and most expressive mouth, 
and sleek hair so black as to make his evening 
dress seem another color. He was dressed 
with exquisite precision, and with one hand 
he constantly adjusted and played with the 
monocle that hung by a silk ribbon about 
his neck. Susan knew him, at this time, to 
be-about forty-five, perhaps a little less. If 
her very first impression was that he was 
both affected and well aware of his attract- 
iveness, her second conceded that here 
was a man who could make any affectation 
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charming and nevertheless attractive be- 
cause he knew his value. 

“And what do I do, Mr. Br-r-rowning,” 
asked Mr. Bocqueraz with pleasant pre- 
cision, “ when I wish to monopolize the com- 
pany of a very charming young lady ata 
dance, and yet, not dancing, cannot ask her 
to be my partner?” 

“The next is the supper dance,” sug- 
gested Susan, dimpling, “‘if it isn’t too bold 
to mention it!” 

He flashed her an appreciative look, the 
first they had really exchanged. 

“Supper it is,” he said gravely, offering 
herhisarm. But Browning delayed him for 
a few introductions first; and Susan stood 
watching him, and thinking him very dis- 
tinguished, and that to study a really great 
man, so pleasantly at her ease, was very 
thrilling. Presently he turned to her 
again, and they went in to supper; to Susan 
it was all like an exciting dream. They 
chose a little table in the shallow angle of a 
closed doorway, and watched the confusion 
all about them; and Susan, warmed by the 
appreciative eyes so near her, found herself 
talking quite naturally, and more than once 
was rewarded by the writer’s unexpected 
laughter. She asked him if Mrs. Bocqueraz 
and his daughter were with him, and he said 
no, not on this particular trip. 

“Julie and her mother are in Europe,” 
he went on, with just a suggestion of his 
Spanish grandfather in his clean-clipped 
speech. “Julie left Miss Bence’s school at 
seventeen, had a coming-out party in our 
city house the following winter. Now it 
seems Europe is the thing. Mrs. Boc- 
queraz likes to do things systematically, and 
she told me, before Julie was out of the 
nursery, that she thought it was very nice 
for a girl to marry in her second winter in 
society, after a European trip. I have no 
doubt my daughter will announce her en- 
gagement upon her return.” 

“Who to?” said Susan, laughing at his 
precise, resigned tone. 

“That I don’t know,” said Stephen Boc- 
queraz, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘nor does 
Julie, I fancy. But undoubtedly her 
mother does!” 

“Here is somebody coming over for a 
dance, I suppose!” he said after a few mo- 
ments, and Susan was flattered by the little 
hint of regret in his tone. But the new- 
comer was Peter Coleman, and the emotion 
of meeting him drove every other thought 
out of her head. She did not rise, as she 





Susan faced herself in the mirror, and could not resist a shamed, admiring smile. “Here, stop flirting with 
yourself, and put on your gown; it's after eight!" Mary said, and Clemence slipped the fragrant beauty of 
silk and lace over Susan's head, and knelt down to hook it. It isan unfortunate girl indeed who does not 
think herself a beauty for one night at least in her life; Susan thought herself beautiful tonight 
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gave him her hand; the color flooded her 
face. 

“Susan, you little turkey-buzzard—” It 
was the old Peter!—‘‘ where’ve you been all 
evening? The next for me!” 

“Mr. Bocqueraz, Mr. Coleman,” Susan 
said, with composure; ‘‘ Peter, Mr. Stephen 
Graham Bocqueraz.”’ 

Even to Peter the name meant something. 

“Why, Susan, you little grab-all!” he 
accused her vivaciously. ‘How dare you 
monopolize a man like Mr. Bocqueraz for 
the whole supper dance! I'll bet some of 
those women are ready to tear your eyes 
out!” 

“T’ve been doing the monopolizing,” 
Mr. Bocqueraz said, turning a rather serious 
look from Peter, to smile with sudden 
brightness at Susan. “When I find a 
young woman at whose christening all the 
the fairies came to dance,” he added, “I 
always do all the monopolizing I can! 
However, if you have a prior claim—” 

“But he hasn’t!” Susan said smilingly. 
“T’m engaged ten deep,” she added pleas- 
antly to Peter. “Honestly, I haven’t half a 
dance left! I stole this.” 

“Why, I won’t stand for it,” Peter said, 
turning red. 

“Come, it seems to me Mr. Coleman de- 
serves something!” Stephen Bocqueraz 
smiled. And indeed Peter looked bigger 
and happier and handsomer than ever. 

“Not from me,” Susan persisted, quietly 
enough. Peter stood for a moment or two, 
not quite ready to laugh, not willing to go 
away. Susan busied herself with her salad, 
stared dreamily across the room. And pres- 
ently he departed after exchanging a few 
commonplaces with Bocqueraz. 

“And what’s the significance of all that?” 
asked the author when they were alone 
again. 

Susan had been wishing to make some 
sort of definite impression upon Mr. Stephen 
Graham Bocqueraz; wishing to remain in 
his mind as separated from the other 
women he had met tonight. Suddenly she 
saw this as her chance, and she took him 
somewhat into her confidence. She told 
him of her old office position, and of her 
aunt, and of Peter, and that she was now 
Emily Saunders’s paid companion, and here 
only as a sort of Cinderella. 

Never did any girl, flushing, dimpling, 
shrugging her shoulders over such a recital, 
have a more appreciative listener. Stephen 
Bocqueraz’ sympathetic look met hers 
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whenever she looked up; he nodded, agreed, 
frowned thoughtfully or laughed outright. 
They sat through the next dance, and 
through half the next, hidden in one of the 
many diminutive “parlors” that surrounded 
the ballroom, and when Susan was surren- 
dered to an outraged partner, she felt 
that she and the great man were fairly 
started toward a real friendship, and that 
these attractive boys she was dancing with 
were really very young, after all. 


“Remember Stephen Bocqueraz that 
Brownie introduced to you just before sup- 
per?” asked Ella, as they went home, yawn- 
ing, sleepy, and headachy, the next day. 
Ella had been playing cards through the 
supper hour. 

“Perfectly!” Susan answered, flushing 
and smiling. 

“You must have made a hit,” Ella re- 
marked, “because—I’m giving him a big 
dinner on Tuesday at the Palace—and 
when I talked to him he asked if you would 
be there. Well, I’m glad you had a nice 
time, kiddy, and we’ll do it again!” 

Susan had thanked her gratefully more 
than once, but she thanked her again now. 
She felt that she truly loved Ella, so big and 
good-natured and kind. 

Emily was a little bit cold when Susan 
told her about the ball, and the companion 
promptly suppressed the details of her own 
successes, and confined her recollections to 
the girls who had asked for Emily and to 
generalities. Susan put her wilting orchids 
in water, and went dreamily through the 
next two or three days, recovering from the 
pleasure and excitement. It was almost a 
week before Emily was quite herself again; 
then, when Isabel Wallace came running in 
to Emily’s sick-room to beg Susan to fill a 
place at their dinner-table at a few hours’ 
notice, Susan’s firm refusal quite won Em- 
ily’s friendship back. 

“Tsabel’s a dear,” said Emily, contentedly 
settling down with the Indian bead-work in 
which she and Susan had had several les- 
sons, and with which they filled some spare 
time, “but she’s not a leader. I took you 
up, so now Isabel does! I knew—I felt 
sure that if Ella let you borrow that dress, 
Isabel would begin to patronize you!” 

It was just one of Emily’s nasty speeches, 
and Emily really wasn’t well, so Susan re- 
minded herself when the hot angry color 
burned in her face and an angry answer 
came to her mind. What hurt most was 





























that it was partly true; Emily had taken her 
up, and when she ceased to be all that Em- 
ily required of sympathy and flattery and 
interest, Emily would find some one else to 
fill Miss Brown’s place. Without Emily, 
she was nobody, and it did not console 
Susan to reflect that had Emily’s fortune 
been hers, and Emily in her position, the cir- 
cumstances would be exactly reversed. 
Just the accident of having money would 
have made Miss Brown the flattered and 
admired, the safe and secure one; just the 
not having it ‘would have pushed Emily 
further even than Susan was from the world 
of leisure and beauty and luxury. 

“This world is money!” thought Susan, 
wistfully. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Paths that Wind 


After the dance, Peter began to call 
rather frequently at “High Gardens,” a 
compliment which Emily took entirely to 
herself, and to escort the girls about on their 
afternoon calls, or keep them and Ellaand the 
old mistress of the house as well laughing 
throughout the late and formal dinner. 
Susan’s reserve and her resolutions melted 
before the old charm; she had nothing to 
gain by snubbing him; it was much pleas- 
anter to let bygones be bygones, and enjoy 
the moment. Peter had every advantage; 
if she refused him her friendship, a hundred 
other girls were only too eager to fill her 
place, so she was gay and companionable 
with him once more, and extracted a little 
fresh flavor from the friendship in Emily’s 
unconsciousness of the constant interchange 
of looks and inflections that went on be- 
tween Susan and Peter over her head. Susan 
sometimes thought of Mrs. Carroll’s old 
comment on the popularity of the absorbed 
and busy girl, when she realized that Peter 
was trying in vain to find time for a per- 
sonal word with her, or was resenting her 
interest in some other caller while she left 
Emily to him. She was nearer to Peter 
than ever, a thousand times more sure of 
herself, and if she would still have married 
him, she was far less fond of him than she 
had been years ago. 

He took Emily and Susan to polo and 
tennis games, and when the season at the 
hotel opened, they went regularly to the 
dances. In July Peter went to Tahoe, 
where Mrs. Saunders planned to take the 
younger girls later for at least a few weeks’ 
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stay. Ella chaperoned them to Burlingame 
for a week of theatricals; all three staying 
with Ella’s friend Mrs. Keith, whose 
daughter, Mary Peacock, had also Dolly 
Ripley and lovely Isabel Wallace for her 
guests. Little Constance Fox, visiting some 
other friends near by, was in constant at- 
tendance upon Miss Ripley, and Susan 
thought the relationship between them an 
extraordinary study, Miss Ripley bored, 
rude, casual, and Constance increasingly 
attentive, eager, admiring. 

“When are you going to come and spend 
a week with me?” drawled Miss Ripley to 
Susan. 

“You'll have the loveliest time of your 
life!” Connie added brilliantly. ‘Be sure 
you ask me for that week, Dolly!” 

“We'll write you about it,” Miss Ripley 
said lazily, and Constance, putting the best 
face she could upon the little slight, slapped 
her hand playfully, and said, “Oh, aren’t 
you mean!” 

“Dolly takes it so for granted that I’m 
welcome at her house at any time,” said 
Constance to Susan, later, “that she forgets 
how rude a thing like that can sound!” She 
had followed Susan into her own room, and 
now stood by the window, looking down a 
sun-steeped vista of lovely roads and trees 
and gardens, with a discontented face. 
Susan, changing her dress for an afternoon 
on the tennis-courts, merely nodded sym- 
pathetically. 

“Lord, I would like to go this afternoon!” 
added Constance presently. 

“Aren’t you going over for the tennis?” 
Susan asked in amazement. For the semi- 
finals of the tournament were to be played 
on this glorious afternoon, and thefe would 
be a brilliant crowd on the courts. 

“No; I can’t!” Miss Fox said briefly. 
“Tell every one that I’m lying down with a 
terrible headache, won’t you?” 

“But why?” asked Susan. For the head- 
ache was obviously a fiction. 

“You know that mustard-colored linen 
with the black embroidery that Dolly’s 
worn once or twice, don’t you?” asked Con- 
nie, with apparent irrelevancy. 

Susan nodded, utterly at a loss. 

“Well, she gave it to me today, and the 
hat and the parasol,” said Constance, with a 
sort of resigned bitterness. ‘‘She said she 
had got the outfit at Osbourne’s last 
month, and she thought it would look stun- 
ning on me, and wouldn’t I like to wear it to 
the club this afternoon?” 
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“Well—?” Susan said, as the other 
paused. ‘Why not?” 

“Oh, why not!” echoed Connie, with mild 
exasperation. “Don’t be a stupid fool!” 

“Oh, I see!” Susan said, enlightened. 
“Everybody knows it’s Miss Ripley’s, of 
course! She probably didn’t think of 
that!” 

“She probably did!” responded Cennie, 
with a rather dry laugh. “However, the 
fact remains that she’ll take it out of me if 
I go and don’t wear it, and mama never will 
forgive me if Ido! SoIcame in to borrow 
abook. Ofcourse, Susan, I’ve taken things 
from Dolly Ripley before, and I probably 
will again,” she added, with the nearest ap- 
proach to a sensible manner that Susan had 
ever seen in her, ‘‘but this is going a little 
too far!” 

And borrowing a book, she departed, 
leaving Susan to finish her dressing in a very 
sober frame of mind. She wondered if her 
relationship toward Emily could possibly 
impress any outsider as Connie’s attitude 
toward Dolly Ripley impressed her. 

With Isabel Wallace she began, during 
this visit, the intimate and delightful friend- 
ship for which they had both been ready for 
a long time. Isabel was two years older 
than Susan, a beautiful, grave-eyed bru- 
nette, gracious in manner, sweet of voice, 
the finest type that her class and environ- 
ment can produce. Isabel was well-read, 
musical, traveled; she spoke two or three 
languages besides her mother-tongue. She 
had been adored all her life by three younger 
brothers, by her charming and simple, half- 
invalided mother, and her big, clever father, 
and now, all the girls were beginning to 
suspect, was also adored by the very de- 
lightful Eastern man who was at present 
Mrs. Butler Holmes’s guest in Burlingame, 
and upon whom all of them had been wast- 
ing their prettiest smiles. John Furlong 
was college-bred, young, handsome, of a rich 
Eastern family, in every way a suitable 
husband for the beautiful woman with 
whom he was so visibly falling in love. 

Susan watched the little affair with a 
heartache, not all unworthy. She didn’t 
quite want to be Isabel, or want a lover 
quite like John. But she did long for 
something beautiful and desirable all her 
own; it was hard to be always the outsider, 
always alone. When she thought of Isabel’s 
father and mother, their joy in her joy, her 
own pleasure in pleasing them, a thrill of 
pain shook her. If Isabel was all graceful, 


all radiant, all generous, she, Susan, could 
have been graceful and radiant and generous 
too! She lay awake in the soft summer 
nights, thinking of what John would say to 
Isabel, and what Isabel, so lovely and so 
happy, would reply. 

“Sue, you will know how wonderful it is 
when it comes to you!” Isabel said, on the 
last night of their Burlingame visit, when 
she gave Susan a shy hint that it was “all 
right,” if a profound secret still. 

The girls did not stay for the theatricals, 
after all. Emily was deeply disgusted at 
being excluded from some of the ensembles 
in which she had hoped to take part, and on 
the very eve of the festivities she became 
alarmingly ill, threw Mrs. Keith’s house- 
hold into utter consternation and confusion, 
and was escorted home immediately by 
Susan and a trained nurse. 

Back at “High Gardens,” they settled 
down contentedly enough to the familiar 
routine. Emily spent two-thirds of the 
time in bed, but Susan, fired by Isabel Wal- 
lace’s example, took regular exercises now, 
airing the dogs or finding commissions to 
execute for Emily or Mrs. Saunders, made 
radical changes in her diet, and attempted, 
with only partial success, to confine her 
reading to improving books. A relative had 
sent Emily some jig-saw puzzles from New 
York, and Emily had immediately wired for 
more. She and Susan spent hours over 
them; they became in fact an obsession, and 
Susan began to see jig-saw divisions in 
everything her eye rested on; the lawn, 
the clouds, or the drawing-room walls. 

Sometimes Kenneth joined them, and 
Susan knew that it was on her account. 
She was very demure with him; her conver- 
sation for Emily, her eyes all sisterly unem- 
barrassment when they met his. Mrs. 
Saunders was not well, and kept to her 
room, so that more than once Susan dined 
alone with the man of the house. When 
this happened, Kenneth would bring his 
chair down from the head of the table and 
set it next hers. He called her “Tweeny” 
for some favorite character in a play, 
brought her some books she had questioned 
him about, asked her casually, on the days 
she went to town for Emily, at what time 
she would come back, and joined her on the 
train. 

Susan had thought of him as a husband, 
as she thought of every unattached man, 
the instant she met him. But the glamour of 
those early views of Kenneth Saunders had 
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his chair down from the head of the table and set it next hers 


been somewhat dimmed, and since her ar- 
rival at “High Gardens” she had. tried 
rather more not to displease this easily 
annoyed member of the family than to 
make a definite, pleasant impression upon 
him. Now, however, she began seriously 
toconsider him. And it took her a few brief 
moments only to decide that, if he should 
ask her, she would be mad to refuse to be- 
come his wife. He was probably as fine a 
match as offered itself at the time in all San 
Francisco’s social set—good-looking, of a 
suitable age, a gentleman, and very rich. 
He was so rich and of so socially prominent 
a family, that his wife need never trouble 
herself with the faintest thought of her own 
standing; it would be an established fact, 
supreme and irrefutable. Beside him Peter 
Coleman was a poor man, and even Isabel’s 
John paled socially and financially. Ken- 
neth Saunders would be a brilliant “catch” 
for any girl; for little Susan Brown—it 
would be a veritable triumph! 


Susan’s heart warmed as she thought of 
the details. There would be a dignified an- 
nouncement from Mrs. Saunders. Then— 
Babel! Telephoning, notes, telegrams! 
Ella would of course do the correct thing; 
there would be a series of receptions and 
dinners, there would be formal affairs on all 
sides. The newspapers would seize upon it; 
the family jewels would be reset, the long- 
stored silver resurrected. There would be 
engagement cups and wedding-presents, and 
a trip East, and the instant election of 
young Mrs. Saunders to the Town and 
Country Club. And in all the confusion, 
the graceful figure of the unspoiled little 
companion would shine serene, poised, 
gracious, prettily deferential to both the 
sisters-in-law of whom she now, as a matron, 
would take precedence. 

Kenneth Saunders was no hero of ro- 
mance; he was at best a little silent and 
unresponsive; his face, Susan had thought 
at first sight, indicated weakness and dis- 
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sipation. But it was a very handsome face 
withal, and if silent Kenneth could be very 
dignified and courteous in his manner,“ very 
much the gentleman,” Susan said to herself. 

Other things, more serious things, she 
liked to think she was woman of the world 
enough to condone. He drank to excess, of 
course; no woman could live in the same 
house with him and remain unaware of that. 

But Susan did not regard this phase of his 
nature very seriously. Indeed his mother 
often said wailingly that if Kenneth could 
only find some “nice girl,” and settle down, 
he would be the steadiest and best fellow in 
the world! 

It was a different world from her old 
world; it used a different language, lived 
by another code. None of her old values 
held here; things she had always thought 
quite permissible were unforgivable sins; 
things at which auntie would have turned 
pale with horror were a quietly accepted 
part of every-day life. 

Susan saw good little women ostracized 
for the fact that their husbands did not ap- 
pear at ease in evening dress, for their evi- 
dent respect for their own butlers, or for 
their mere eagerness to get into society. 
On the other hand, she saw warmly ac- 
cepted and admired the beautiful Mrs. 
Nokesmith, who had married her second 
husband the day after her release from her 
first, and pretty Beulah Garrett, whose 
father had swindled a hundred trusting 
friends-out of their entire capital. Divorce 
and disease and dishonesty and insanity 
did not seem so terrible as they once had; 
pethaps because they were never called by 
their real names. The insane were beauti- 
fully cared for and safely out of sight; to 
disease no allusion was ever made; dishon- 
esty was carried on in mysterious business 
avenues far from public inspection and pub- 
lic thought. “It’s always all right,” said 
Ella broadly, to Susan. 

In the autumn, Susan went home for a 
week, for the Lancaster family was con- 
vulsed by the prospect of Alfie’s marriage 
to a little nobody whose father kept a large 
bakery in the Mission, and Susan was 
needed to brace Alfred’s mother for the 
blow. Georgie came over to spend a night 
in the old home while Susan was there, 
carrying the heavy, lumpy baby. Myra 
was teething now, cross and unmanageable, 
and Georgie was worried because a barley 
preparation did not seem to agree with her, 
and Joe disapproved of patent foods. 
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Billy, beside her somewhat lachrymose 
aunt and cousins, shone out during this 
visit as Susan had never known him to do 
before. He looked splendidly big and 
strong and well, well-groomed and erect in 
carriage, and she liked the little compliment 
he paid her in postponing the German lesson 
that should have filled the evening, and 
dressing himself in his best to take her to the 
Orpheum. Susan returned it by wearing 
her prettiest gown and hat. They set out 
in great spirits, Susan chattering steadily, in 
the relief it was to speak her mind honestly, 
and Billy listening, and now and then shout- 
ing out in the laughter that never failed her 
spirited narratives. 

He told her of the Carrolls—all good news, 
for Anna had been offered a fine position as 
assistant matron in one of the best of the 
city’s surgical hospitals; Betts had sold a 
story to the “Argonaut” for twelve dollars, 
and Philip was going steadily ahead; “you 
wouldn’t believe he was the same fellow!” 
said Billy. Jimmy and Betts and their 
mother were to go up in a few days for a fort- 
night’s holiday in the little shdoting-box that 
some Eastern friends had built years ago in 
the Humboldt woods. The owners had left 
the key with Mrs. Carroll, and she might use 
the little cabin as much as she liked. 

“And what about Jo?” Susan asked. 

This was the best news of all. Jo was to 
go East for the winter with one of her 
mother’s friends, whose daughter was Jo’s 
own age. They were to visit Boston and 
Washington, New York for the opera, Palm 
Beach in February, and New Orleans for the 
Mardi Gras ball. Mrs. Throckmorten was 
a widow, and had a son at Yale, who would 
join them for some of the holidays. Susan 
was absolutely delighted at the news, and 
alluded to it over and over again. 

“Tt’s so different when people deserve a 
thing, and when it’s all new to them,” she 
said to Billy, “it makes it seem so much 
more glorious!” 

They came out of the theater at eleven, 
cramped and blinking, and Susan, confused 
for a moment, was trying to get her bear- 
ings when Billy touched her arm. 

“The Earl of Somerset is trying to bow to 
you, Sue!” 

She laughed, and followed the direction of 
his look. It was Stephen Bocqueraz who 
was smiling at her, a very distinguished 
figure under the lamp-post, with his fur- 
lined greatcoat, his monocle, and his silk 
hat. He came up to them at once. 


The next instalment of Saturday’s Child will appear in the May issue. 
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Sex| ANTAGONISM 
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S there a factor in human affairs that 
can be denominated as sex antago- 
nism? Is there, besides love between 
the sexes, war between the sexes? 

Does it impend between every young couple 
that pairs off? Is it in evidence on a larger 
scale in a division of humanity into two fac- 
tions with a line between—two watchful 
groups with an admitted separateness? 

I doubt whether there is a man or a 
woman living today who has not seen and 
felt sex antagonism. Man feels it when, 
bounding off toward business or art or golf, 
he hears a woman calling after him from the 
front door: ‘Don’t forget now, John! It’s 
number sixty, white, and number eight 
needles! And, oh, John! One spool of num- 
ber fifty, black!” 

Woman feels it when, at five thirty on 
wash-day, she hears over the telephone: 
“That you, Mary? Mary, Jim Burnett 


and Dave Rives are in town, and I want to 
bring them up to dinner tonight. We'll 
stop by and get Joe Mason and have a real 
old-home night. Oh, just have anything 
you happen to have in the house.” 

Men and women both feel it, in colder, 
harder ways, when, “‘out in the world,” their 
claims begin to clash over the right to work, 
over the “right to the job,” over political 
right and social right. 

On the whole, we show ourselves cowards 
about facing sex antagonism. We have 
somehow managed to feel that to admit sex 
antagonism is to menace sex attraction. 
We have talked in whispers. We have said, 
““S-sh! There’s no such thing.” We have 
gone on gum shoes. We have attitudinized 
and platitudinized. And sex antagonism 
has gone right along with us. 

There are people who try to see in this 
clash of man and woman a peculiarity of the 
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twentieth century, a manifestation of the 
“woman movement.” But you have only 
to turn the pages of history to find that civ- 
ilization after civilization has been similarly 
teased by it. In their religious expression, 
in their economic, their political, their so- 
cial, men, at least, have had their say about 
this. Man-made literature breaks even 
between an idolatrous, sense-steeped adora- 
tion of woman as man’s archangel, and an 
ice-edged recognition of her as his arch- 
antagonist. You can get man’s self-com- 
mitment on the score of sex antagonism out 
of the Code of Manu—‘It is in the nature 
of women to corrupt men’’—as easily as you 
can get it out of a twentieth-century anti- 
feminist newspaper—the New York Times 
—‘‘As woman claims her new and perilous 
privileges, man will develop into a domi- 
nating brute.” 


The Old, Old Struggle 


Sex antagonism was reproved nearly five 
hundred years before Christ, when Eurip- 
ides looked ahead for woman into the time 
when the “hard-hating voices should en- 
compass her no more.” Two thousand 
years later, in the heart of the witch- 
burning sixteenth century, Pastor Beerman 
found that what made witches was man’s 
expressed hostility to women—‘“ Innumer- 
able writers say such abominable things 
about women, and denounce them all as 
wicked, venomous, and diabolical in nature; 
and then, forsooth, they brag that immeas- 
urably more women than men are burnt for 
witchcraft and sorcery, and that men are 
much better by nature.” 

How sex antagonism raged when women 
began to insist upon education! The anti- 
suffrage arguments of today are but the 
anti-education arguments of yesterday. 
Patty goes to college in 1914 as a matter of 
course; but when Mary Astell planned the 
first woman’s college two hundred years ago, 
the Tatler characterized it as ‘‘ Madonella’s 
Platonic College,” and published a screed 
about it which, if it did not prove eight- 
eenth-century woman’s incapacity for edu- 
cation, did prove eighteenth-century man’s 
incapacity to regard woman as anything but 
a sex creature. When Emma Willard and 
Mary Lyon, more than a hundred years 
later, launched their projects for the higher 
education of women, their efforts were still 
the occasion for determined resistance by 
those who, beneath their argument and their 
mockery, voiced constantly a fear of women. 


Men, Women, and Sex Antagonism 


In the industrial struggle, sex antago- 
nism has found acute expression. Man’s 
constant charge against woman has been 
that she is an industrial usurper, that she 
takes the wages from some man’s pocket 
when she pushes out into the “gainful oc- 
cupations.” Let us see. Commissioner of 
Labor Charles P. Neill listed four out 
of the six great divisions of modern in- 
dustry as woman’s industries, by right of 
her priority in them. And look at the 
range of the four! First, the textile indus- 
tries—that takes in the great cotton and 
woolen and linen manufactures; second, the 
clothing and sewing trades—that takes in 
garment-manufacture in its wide-spreading 
ramifications; third, the manufacture of 
food and kindred products, including bever- 
ages—that takes in the bakeries, the pickle 
factories, the candy.kitchens, the flour mills, 
the breweries, the distilleries, etc.; fourth, 
domestic service—that takes in the stew- 
ardship and supervision of the great hostel- 
ries, apartment-houses, restaurants, etc. 


Woman’s Claim on Industries 


What modern economists are gradually 
making clear is that if ‘‘usurpation”’ is the 
word, it is the men carders and weavers, the 
men garment-cutters and fitters, the men 
who come into your house with vacuum 
cleaners, the men housekeepers whom we 
call “hotel proprietors” and ‘‘apartment- 
house superintendents,” the men bakers 
and pickle-makers and brewers—it is they 
who are the usurpers, not the women, who 
are but following their traditional pursuits 
from pillar to post, from home to factory. 

It would be easy to heap up evidence in- 
definitely and make out a black case for 
man from his own record on the subject of 
sex antagonism, to uncover him as the 
tyrant and oppressor of woman—his own 
favorite, and her enemy. The special fact 
that individual men, eminent humanists and 
scientists, flash out all along the way in 
defense of women has but served to make 
more patent this general truth; for nothing 
has been more fiercely fought by the average 
man than the philosophy of these leaders. 

And what about woman? Is there any 
record by which one can uncover her trail 
in this direction? Is it possible to find her, 
in a stage of development, not dominated by 
man, giving free expression to her inherent 
tendency? How did she act toward him? 
Did she subordinate her interests to 
his? Was she considerate, thoughtful? 
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Did she see to it that he got his full 
chance? 

If you want the answer in a single 
sharply limned picture, go to the spider. The 
female of that species is capable of a demon- 
stration of sex antagonism that epitomizes 
its full possibilities. What she does to the 
male is to eat him alive. 

Go on up the animal scale and you will 
find that, with the growth of the maternal 
instinct, perhaps because of that growth, the 
female jostles and slights the male, arranges 
the domestic economy with little regard to 
his likes and dislikes, forgets him, ignores 
him, absorbs herself in her young. “Among 
animals, as among men,” Ch. Letourneau 
reminds-us, “the family is at first matri- 
archal, and it is only in the higher stages of 
the animal kingdom that the male becomes a 
truly constituent part of the family group.” 


The Perpetuation of the Species 


One concept that has been too much for 
man, even since he got hold of the world 
with his mind, is that of the importance of 
the perpetuation of the species. That con- 
cept has wedged itself into man-made civili- 
zation as the god-in-the-machine. We or- 
ganize society for the better “perpetuation 
of the race’; we say our prayers to the idea; 
we break the individual on the great wheel 
of its oncoming car, and we survive racking 
days for the purpose of handing on the 
“torch of life” —so that under its wayward 
flare the new generation may in its turn live 
through racking days for the same purpose! 
In our strange economy of pain, we count 
it no sin, but rather a duty, to make the 
individual just as miserable as possible, for 
the “good of the race”; we smother love in 
purposefulness, and marry for the sake of 
eugenics! So we can’t, without going back 
on our creeds and our culture, go back on 
our concept of the importance of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to posterity. 

Now, it is in exactly this matter that na- 
ture has so tremendously dowered the fe- 
male. From the beginning, when there 
were no father-cells, only mother-cells, 
mother rights stand forth palpable and in- 
controvertible, while father rights do not 
stand at all—are not even dimly dreamed of. 
What nature did for the female was to link 
her up to posterity so patently that her 
physical immortality, her ability to repeat 
herself, was manifest and admitted through 
eons of time, while the admission of father- 
hood had to wait.on the dawn of reason. 
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Man the favorite of nature? If he stands 
today in a favored place, it is not because of 
nature, but in spite of nature. The great 
point in his favor is that his superiority is 
not natural, in the sense of having been 
handed him intact by nature. He had to 
acquire it in the very teeth of nature, coax 
and coerce it under his consciousness of the 
precariousness of male existence. 

From this viewpoint of his natural disad- 
vantage, his fight up can hardly be regarded 
as man’s fight against woman so much as 
man’s fight for men. From this viewpoint, 
also, today’s struggle between men and 
women begins to look like a struggle for sex 
integrity, and “sex antagonism” resolves 
itself into maleness and femaleness, each 
fighting for its own. 

We think of sex in terms of men and 
women, or, at best, in terms of maleness and 
femaleness. To get a working theory of it 
big enough and benign enough, we ought to 
think of it in terms of life principles. Todo 
that we must go back of both male and fe- 
male “aggression,” through the misty dawn 
of creation, to the conception of life as a 
‘protoplasmic process,” and the unit of 
that process as the corpuscle of living proto- 
plasm that we call the “cell.” 

Biologists assure us that even in that tiny 
cell-world the war was already on, because 
already two fundamental processes of evolu- 
tion were struggling for supremacy there; 
and they tell us that out of this struggle 
came the differentiation into sex, and hence 
the whole casus belli between men and 
women. 


Woman’s Greatest Right 


It must be admitted that there are people 
today who don’t seem much impressed with 
sex differentiation as a potential in evolu- 
tion. They are sick of the misplaced .em- 
phasis on sex, and they are setting forth that 
it is along the line of existence uncondi- 
tioned by sex that the higher destiny lies. 
They consider that it is the Auman qualifica- 
tion, not man’s nor woman’s, that holds the 
essential promise. Under one banner or 
another, they are making a brave fight for 
““woman’s right to be a human being.” 

It is a very necessary fight. Woman has 
potentiality in common with man, and way 
must be cleared for the deliverance of that 
potentiality. But beyond that, there is no 
chance for the woman in woman until it has 
been established that there is also in woman 
a human being, a person masculine enough 
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to chase from the face of the earth the 
dream-woman, the smoke-woman, that man 
has conjured up, to make of her his particu- 
lar and peculiar possession. 


The Man Idea of Woman 


The most poignant way in which sex 
antagonism is at present manifesting itself 
is in the fight over that woman. Masculin- 
ism is fighting for her; feminism is fighting 
against’her. . The paradoxical feature of the 
situation is that masculinism defends her 
not as.the ‘‘man’s woman”’ that she is, but 
as the “true .woman’’—the “womanly 
woman.” Yet this woman has no being except 
in masculinism. Philosophers like Goethe 
and Nietzsche and Weininger, over and over, 
have named her as “subjective illusion.” 

“Take away the man-imposed idea of 
vs,” say the twentieth-century women; 
“take sex-privilege along with sex restric- 
tion, so‘that we may stand and rise with our 
own personalities.” 

At once people cry: ‘Well, what is this 
Woman that you are to be? Name her; 
describe her.” Asif one could! Or should! 
That has long been the sin against women 
—defining them before they were born: 
“submissive, gentle, passive, sweet, helpful, 
gracious, motherly’—whatever man de- 
sired them to be to meet his own needs and 
ends. Or, “flighty, flirty, foolish, fiend- 
ish”—whatever man needed them to be to 
catch his wrath at his private disappoint- 
ments in them. 

Individuality, personality, cannot de- 
velop according to a prescribed list of ad- 
jectives. Individuality requires the unlim- 
ited perspective. “We shall be able to 
know what women are only when we no 
longer dictate to them what they should 
be,” says Rosa Mayreder. What we have 
to do is, let go of the rule and make room for 
the real. We have to get rid of the man- 
made woman and abide the coming of 
women as they present themselves in 
widely diverging personalities. 

In standing out for the annihilation of the 
man-made woman it is possible, I think, to 
go much farther than insistence on the free- 
ing of woman’s potentiality as a human 
being. It is possible to see, besides the 
human contribution, a specific contribution 
from woman as woman, as well as a specific 
contribution from man as man. By that 
token, whatever makes woman woman and 
whatever makes man man is to be accounted 
a plus, not a minus, sign, on either side. 


Men, Women, and Sex Antagonism 


To illustrate: under the assumption that 
there is added qualification, not disqualifica- 
tion, in sex, the idea that motherhood de- 
tracts from woman’s general capacity must 
be abandoned. Motherhood heightens gen- 
eral capacity. Men, without subjective 
experience of motherhood, with slight 
knowledge of its compensatory physical and 
psychical processes, have projected reams 
of poetry about motherhood, along with 
commiseration of women because mother- 
hood deprives them of other creative 
ability. So long as woman is man’s crea- 
ture, this man-idea reacts’upon her as 
so much spiritual inhibition. She bor- 
rows man’s language and shares man’s sym- 
pathy for herself, because of the “trial and 
burden of motherhood.” ‘If you call a vic- 
tory a burden long enough, it becomes a 
burden, sure enough. Yet there are women 
in this day who are showing the dynamic 
quality of motherhood by an eye-opening 
ability to have babies and careers both, each 
the better for the other. 


The Glory That May Be Woman’s 


What if the future waits with the revela- 
tion that physical power of creation, thrill- 
ing to fruition, is rightly accompanied by 
mental and spiritual power of creation, 
thrilling to fruition?—so that the coming of 
a child may concur with some fine esthetic 
production, the painting of a great picture, 
the making of great music, thé writing of a 
great book—child, picture, music, book, all 
children of the one mother-function., It 
is because hints of some such greater pro- 
ductiveness lie cupped in the conscious- 
ness of women today that the struggle for 
the assertion of woman’s whole individual- 
ity is so rich in, psychic promise. 

Can such assertion of woman’s individu- 
ality be assured except at the expense of 
man’s individuality? That is the ‘burning 
twentieth-century question. Can the es- 
sential woman come into her own without 
man’s losing his own? Do the life-values 
have to go on beating themselves out in 
cycles of precedence, now female, now male, 
now female again, and so on eternally? Or 
are we about ready for a stage of develop- 
ment in which both man and woman will 
find themselves on a far higher plane, both 
free to rule themselves? 

If we are, we are close to the answer to 
sex antagonism, which, as we have seen, 
might more fairly be recognized as a 
struggle for sex integrity. 
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I 
Sul the Difference in the~ World 


HE Prince of the 
smallest princi- 
pality in Europe 


sat on the royal 
sofa beside the Princess of the 
smallest kingdom in Europe, and 
they were separated by precisely 
six inches of cloth of hair. Out- 
side was the sound of falling wa- 
ters, and the sight of a moon in 
mist. The odorous breath of 
evening stirred the chenille por- 
tiéres at the royal windows, and 
the cuckoo clock struck ten. 

At the sound, as promptly as 
if he had been part of the mech- 
anism of the clock, the father 
of the Princess appeared in the 
royal doorway. 

The King wore his oldest crown, which 
was as comfortable as a golf-cap, and he 
was dressed in his oldest gown of state, 
which was as comfortable as a bath-robe; 
and he held in his hand his oldest scepter. 


The Prince rose respectfully, and the 
King pointed his scepter at him. 

“Young man,” said the King, but not 
unkindly, ‘every Wednesday evening for 
two months you have spent the hours from 
eight to ten on that sofa with my daughter, 
and nothing has come of it. I do not mean 
to be importunate, but time is time in spite 
of all the philosophers.” 

“Sir,” answered the Prince, “I entirely 
appreciate your position. But if you grant 
my major premise that love is the greatest 
thing in life, you will appreciate my posi- 
tion also. Nothing delights me more than 
to sit beside your daughter on the kingly 
sofa; and I have deduced that my presence 
is not entirely repulsive to her. But can 
this be love? A mistake at such a juncture 
might ruin both our lives.” 

“Tut!” said the King. “Marriage 
makes love as often as love makes marriage. 
I married her mother purely for reasons of 
state, but now I couldn’t get along without 
her. There isa time in the affairs of princes, 
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as well as common men, when they must 
say, ‘Here goes!’” 

“For the last two months I have been 
trying to say, ‘Here goes!’” the Prince 
answered; ‘“‘but I have feared to do so. 
I have awaited some sign. I have wished 
to make some acid test of love.” 

“Well,” said the King, “if you have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the royal sofa, 
I advise you to return to your principality. 
There, perchance, you will receive your 
sign or devise your acid test. Meanwhile, 
I beg that you intermit your visits; for 
as matters now stand, the Princess is well- 
nigh useless. All the housekeeping affairs 


devolve on the Queen, who long since should 
have been graduated from domestic duties.” 
“Sir,” said the Prince, “a suggestion 
from you isa command. Farewell!” And 
as her father was present, he felt em- 
boldened to do what he had never done 
He pressed the Princess’s hand. 


before. 


of Mercuria 


“Well, daughter,” the King said, after 
the Prince had departed, “I cannot hold 
you entirely blameless in this matter. 
When both lovers are fools, marriage would 
be a miracle. Come, give over your St. 
Cecilia expression! Remember that you 
are alone with your father, who knows all 
your faults, who smacked you when you 
were an infant, and who feels like smacking 
you now.” 

The Prince rode under the misty moon- 
light, his cheek fanned by the odorous 
breath of evening, the sound of falling 
waters in his ears. Beneath the trees and 
in quiet gardens he caught glimpses of 
entwined figures, always two by two, some- 
times silent as specters, sometimes softly 
vocal, like twilight birds. The sight of 
lovers smote the Prince with a sweetly sad 
nostalgia; and there sprang in his heart like 
a revelation an idea for his crucial test of 
love. 


“If you will kindly seat yourself on the royal settee and allow me to put my arm around you,” said ihe Prince, 


“and if I rise from the settee with hatred for you in my heart, I shall be the happiest prince alive!” 


The 


maiden stood stock-still; but the Prime Minister, taking her by the hand, gently insinuated her to- 
ward the royal settee 





Atkinson Kimball 


The Prime Minister disapproved of the 
Prince’s test; but his disapproval fell 
away when he found a peasant maiden as 
famous for her cruelty as her beauty. She 
had given her lover a capricious chase 
and it now pleased the Prime Minister, as 
he conducted her into the royal drawing- 
room, to see her abashed in the presence of 
the Prince, who, however, welcomed her 
with princely politeness. 

“T have summoned you,” he said, “‘to 
assist me at a crisis in my life. In common 
with my other subjects, you doubtless 
know that I have been paying court to a 
neighboring princess; but, for your pri- 
vate ear, I may add that I have grave 
doubts of my love for her. Riding home 
the other evening, I noticed lovers thick as 
pigeons round a granary, and the idea 
came to me that I could test my love for the 
Princess by putting my arm around some 
other woman. If the caress should prove 
repulsive to me, my love for the Princess 
would be assured. If you will kindly seat 
yourself on the royal settee and allow me to 
put my arm around you, and if I arise from 
the settee with hatred for you in my heart, 
I shall be the happiest prince alive!” 

The maiden stood stock-still; but the 
Prime Minister, taking her by the hand, 
gently insinuated ‘her toward the royal 
settee, and the Prince sat down beside her. 
He put his arm around her waist and waited, 
tilting his head contemplatively from side 
to side like a wine-taster. The maiden 
flushed and looked at him sidewise with her 
glittering black eyes; and as she looked, she 
saw the royal lips approach her cheek. 
They approached, they touched her cheek, 
they lingered an instant, they were abruptly 
withdrawn; and the Prince sprang to his 
feet with an imperative exclamation. 

“Take her away!” 

The Prime Minister departed with the 
maiden; and when he returned he found 
the Prince pacing the apartment in extreme 
agitation. The royal hair had been rumpled 
by the royal fingers, and, grasping the 
Prime Minister’s hand, the. Prince cried, 
“In me you see the most’ miserable man 
alive! Incredible as it may seem, I abso- 
lutely enjoyed putting my arm around her!” 

The Prime Minister did not seem sur- 
prised at this confession. He looked at 
the Prince with serious eyes. ‘Your 
Royal Highness,” he said, “your subjects 
have long desired your marriage. Every 
Wednesday evening upon your return from 
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the neighboring kingdom they have expected 
the announcement of the royal nuptials. 
But they have now interpreted your sum- 
mons of the peasant to the palace as a sign 
that you do not love the Princess. They 
have gone even further. In their bourgeois 
minds your summons means nothing more 
nor less than that you love the peasant. 
The thought of such a romantic union has 
spread through the popular imagination 
like wildfire. You know the mercurial 
nature of your subjects. In all respect 
I speak it—if you do not marry the maiden, 
and marry her this very evening, you are 
like to lose your throne!” 

“But I do not love her!” the Prince ex- 
postulated. 

“How do you know you do not love her? 
You just informed me that your deliberate 
embraces of her were a source of joy.” 

“That does not prove that I love the 
maiden. It only proves that I do not love 
the Princess.” 

“Well, then,” suggested the Prime Min- 
ister, ‘“go to the Princess. Put your arm 
around her. And if the embrace be a source 
of pain, will it not prove that you love the 
maiden?” 


The Prince’s face lighted with eagerness. 
“T will make the experiment!” he cried. 


“Saddle the royal stallion! I will fare 
forth to the Princess!” 

Up the brown, crumbly hills of his prin- 
cipality and down the green, glossy val- 
leys the Prince rode; and.-at last the hoofs 
of the royal stallion clattered.on the cob- 
bles of the King’s courtyard, and the Prince 
knocked with his sword hilt on the royal 
door, and the warders were thrown back 
by the Queen, who apologized for her. ap- 
pearance. She had not expected callers 
so early. 

The Prince brushed her apologies aside 
and strode into the hall, saying, ‘I haye 
come to see the Princess on a matter of 
grave. importance,”” and the old Queen 
hurried away to announce his arrival td 
her daughter. 

The Princess kept the Prince: waiting 
an unconscionable time, and he paced. the 
apartment nervously, his spurs jangling; 
his sword clanking on the floor. He 
snapped the fingers of his right hand, and 
the fingers of his left; and at length the 
Princess appeared at the top of the royal 
stairs. 

Slowly she descended, step by step, and 
majestically her brocade train followed her, 
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heavy with seed-pearls.- A coronet was on 
her brow, her eyes sparkled, and before 
the glory of her presence the Prince inclined 
his head. 

“Dearest of princesses—” he faltered, 
but~his tongue refused its office. He for- 
got his acid test; he knew without putting 
his arms around the Princess that he loved 
her; and in the next instant she was in his 
arms. Her coronet was disarranged, the 
heavy brocade was pressed as close to her 
as the sheath of a crocus, the seed-pearls 
rattled to the flooi like rice, and the hearts 
of the Prince and Princess sang a twofold 
song of silence that was interrupted by a 
creaking on the stairs. 

Affrighted, as if engaged in something 
shameful, they sprang apart, and looked up 
where the King stood regarding them with 
a quiet laugh of satisfaction that shook his 
shovel beard. 

“Well,” said the King, “I see you’ve 
made your acid test.” 

“Yes,” the Prince answered eagerly, 
“T put my arm around one of my peasant 
maidens, and I found I liked it!” 

The King closed his mouth with an em- 
phasis that caused his shovel beard to stick 
out straight before him, and the Prince 
hurried through his explanation. “So, you 
see,”’ he concluded,‘‘I shall lose my throne, 
for I cannot marry the peasant maiden. 
I have nothing but love to offer your 
daughter, but love is everything.” 

The King came down the steps, and 
looked at the Prince meditatively. “I 
see that you truly love my daughter,” he 
said, ‘for no scber man would act as you 
have done. But to a father, love is not 
everything. In my youth it was a com- 
paratively easy matter for a young prince 
to marry a young princess. They simply 
went off to an unoccupied part of the coun- 
try and built a log palace. But we now 
live in the modern days of high finance 
and expensive living; and if you cannot 
support my daughter in. the style of living 
to which she has been accustomed, I cannot 
consent to the marriage.” 

“And I wouldn’t marry you under any 
consideration!” cried the Princess, and she 
made the largest stamp so small a foot was 
capable of. ‘‘I wouldn’t marry you if you 
had ten thrones! .Go! Marry your peas- 
ant, and put your arm around her!” 

The Prince and Princess looked at each 
other with the hatred that can only be 
felt in a lovers’ quarrel. 


The Prince of Mercuria 


“Very well, I will!” he said. And he 
turned on his heel and abruptly left’ the 
apartment. 

Homeward the Prince rode on the royal 
stallion, bitter and disillusioned. He now 
saw that the Princess wasn’t worthy of him. 
He pictured himself leading. a loveless 
married life for the sake of his subjects— 
miserable but self-controlled, finding his 
only joy in uplifting his countrymen, 
though at the moment he couldn’t: think 
wherein so contented and prosperous a 
people needed uplifting. 

The long shafts of late afternoon pierced 
the alleys of the vineyards; the fields were 
deserted, and the Prince knew why. Aill his 
subjects were assembling to witness his 
nuptials. His head sank on his breast like 
Napoleon’s at St. Helena; and even the 
royal stallion moved with reluctant feet. 

But at length horse and rider reached the 
capital of the principality, and the ‘streets 
were thronged with the Prince’s subjects 
dressed in their cleanest smocks, with gar- 
lands in one hand in honor af his marriage, 
but with staves in the other ‘in case he 
refused to wed the peasant maiden of their 
choice. They looked at their Prince with 
doubtful eyes; but he bore the sad count- 
enance of a man about to be married, and 
a cheer gathered volume and, like a fountain, 
shot into the air. 

Slowly the Prince ascended the royal 
steps.. The Prime Minister. was waiting, 
and led him to the royal bachelor chamber, 
where medieval scented tapers burned to 
exorcise from the bridegroom’s breast -all 
memories of old loves, and where sparkled 
in little medieval basins the water for: the 
bridegroom’s ceremonial bath. . He -forced 
himself into the medieval armor which the 
Prime Minister’s wife had been busy all the 
morning polishing, and on his head he 
pressed the heavy crown. 

Four golden trumpets pierced the buzzing 
gossip in the public square; and the Prince 
stepped forth upon the royal platform, the 
scepter in his right hand, and in the curve of 
his left arm the coronet with which he would 
presently crown his peasant bride. The 
men were silent; the women’s eyes dripped 
tears, and the Prince approached the 
medieval symbol, a gilded yoke suspended 
above the bridal dais. 

There was a commotion in a corner of 
the square. The crowd parted, and there 
appeared the peasant maiden, and her 
father and her mother and her seven 
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“I have nothing but love to offer your daughter,” cried the Prince, “but love is everything.” The King came 
down the steps, and looked at the Prince meditatively. “I see that you truly love my daughter,” he said, 
“for no sober man would act as you have done, but to a father, love is not everything” 
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On the platform there suddenly appeared the figure of the King, followed by the Queen. 


“I forbid the marriage !* 
He was more disheveled than his daughter, his face was as red as his gown, and he waved his scepter, repeating, “I'll 
have no prince without a throne for a son-in-law!“ 


brothers. She was pale; her eyes were 
closed; her trepidation before so high a 
destiny had paralyzed her feet, so that her 
family was forced to drag her through the 
crowd and lift her bodily to the platform 
and place her at the Prince’s side under the 
gilded yoke. 

“Who giveth this woman?” cried the 
Prime Minister sonorously, and each word 
was a dagger in the Prince’s heart. 

The father, the mother, and the seven 
brothers stepped forward with military preci- 
sion; but before they could answer, the trepi- 
dation that had paralyzed the maiden broke. 

“No one can give me!” The feet that 
had been so immovable beat the platform 
in staccato unison. ‘I don’t love him! 
He put his arm around me, and I got up 
from the royal settee with hatred for him 
in my heart. I wouldn’t marry him if he 
had ten thrones!” 

“And I'll marry him though he has no 
throne at’ all!” 

A voice rang out like a silver bell. The 
figure of a woman rushed on the platform. 
She was wan and disheveled, but lovely 
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in her disarray; and the Princess held out 
her hands to the Prince, and she asked, 
“Can you forgive my cruelty?” 

A warm tide from the heart, a deep peace 
from heaven, kept the Prince silent; but 
his eyes spoke for him. 

“T was fearful I’d be too late to stop 
your marriage,” and the Princess looked 
at the peasant maiden with regal scorn. 

“Not all the world can stop our mar- 
riage!”’ cried the Prince, and he took her 
hands in his, and together they stood under 
the gilded yoke. 

“T forbid the marriage!” 

On the platform there suddenly appeared 
the figure of the King, followed by the Queen. 
He was more disheveled than his daughter, 
his face was as red as his gown, and he 
waved his scepter, repeating, “I'll have no 
prince without a throne for a son-in-law!” 

From a thousand throats came the shout, 
“Let the wedding go on!” Loyalty shone 
in the faces of the Prince’s subjects, for 
never before had they seen so good a free 
show; and at the sight of their loyalty the 
King’s anger melted away. 





From a thousand 
throats came the 
shout, “Let the 
wedding goon!” 


Two thousand eyes saw the Prince and 
Princess standing under the gilded yoke; 
two thousand ears heard the stentorian 
tones of the Prime Minster say, ‘‘ Who 
giveth this lady?” And they heard the 
King answer, ‘‘J do!” His rubicund face 
beamed like that of a saint of good living; 
and the only thing that marred the Queen’s 
happiness was the fact that in their haste 
to follow their runaway daughter they had 


forgotten to put on their Sunday crowns. 
After the ceremony, in the access of his 
joy, the Prince turned to the peasant 


maiden. “Perhaps,” he said courteously, 
“at the moment you found that you hated 
me, you discovered that you loved your 
lover. Perchance he is in the throng; and 
it would be a pity not to take advantage 
of the wedding preparations.” 

At his words, there was a commotion in 
a corner of the square—the semblance oi a 
little windmill in a tempest—and a man 
dashed through the crowd, knocking down 
every one who impeded him as a scythe 
lays low the grass; and the most capricious 
maiden in the principality welcomed her 
lover with true humility. 

The King kissed the peasant maiden; 
the peasant maiden kissed the Prince; the 
Princess kissed her mother; the Prime 
Minister, through a mistake, kissed his 
own wife; everybody-kissed everybody else; 
and the chorus of kisses in the square 
sounded like the flutter of innumerable 
little banners. 

The sun went down, the moon rose, and 
it was the moon of the honeymoon. 


The next story in this series, ‘‘ When Love Made the World Go Round,’’ will appear in the May issue. 
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Standing very close to me, she gripped my shoulders hard, her eyes deep in mine, her voice so low I hardly 
caught her meaning. “Oh, wise young judge!" she whispered. “Tell me, before we part—how did you know? 
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In this story May Iverson, reporter, finds herself in the painful position of the conscientious 
reporter who has a big story tingling her finger-tips and cannot write it without disloyalty to 
its helpless subject—a woman on trial for the murder of her husband. The reporter’s duty 
to her newspaper is to get facts, to make people talk, regardless of their feelings in the mat- 


ter. 


She must serve the public often at the expense of the individual. But reporters 


have consciences and words of honor like the rest of us, as May Iverson here illustrates. 
What came of her interview with the accused murderess, her fiction story of what that 
interview might have been, and the startling dénouement brought about by the accused 
woman herself, are told here vividly, simply, and with a thrill of surprise at the end 
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The Case of Helen Brandow 


IVERSON,” barked Nestor Hurd, 
over the low partition which di- 
vided his office from that of his 

staff, ‘‘c’m here!”’ 
I responded to his call with sympathetic 
haste. It had been a hard day for Mr. 
Hurd. Everything had gone wrong. Every 


reporter he had sent out seemed to be “‘fall- 


ing down” on his assignment and telephon- 
ing in to explain why. Next to failures, our 
chief disliked explanations. ‘A dead man 
doesn’t care a hang what killed him,” 
his terse summing up of their futility. 

“Gibson’s fallen down on the Brandow 
case,” he snapped as I went in. 

I uttered a coo of sympathy. 

“The woman won’t talk,” continued 
Hurd gloomily. “Don’t believe she’ll 
talk to any one if she won’t to Gibson. 
But we’ll give her ’nother chance. Go ’n’ 
see her.” 

I remained silent. 

“You’ve followed the trial, haven’t 
you?” Mr. Hurd demanded. ‘‘ What d’you 
think of the case?” 

I murmured apologetically that I thought 
Mrs. Brandow was innocent, and the remark 
produced exactly the effect I had expected. 
My chief gave me one look of unutterable 
scorn and settled back‘in his chair. 

“Great Scott!” he groaned. ‘So you’ve 
joined the sobbing sisterhood at last! I 
wouldn’t have believed it. ’S Iverson” — 
his voice changed, he brought his hand 
down on the desk with a force that made 
the ink-bottle rock—“that woman’s as 
guilty as—as—”’ 

I reminded him that the evidence against 


was 


Mrs. Brandow was purely circumstantial. 

“Circumstantial? ’Course it’s circum- 
stantial!” yelped Hurd. ‘She’s too clever 
to let it be anything else. She has hidden 
every track. She’s the slickest proposition 
we’ve had up for murder in this state, and 
she’s young, pretty, of good family—so 
she’ll probably get off. But she killed her 
husband as surely as you stand there, and 
the fact that he was a brute and deserved 
what he got doesn’t make her any less 
guilty of his murder.” 

It was a long speech for Mr. Hurd. He 
seemed surprised by it himself, and stopped 
to glare at me as if I were to blame for the 
effort it had caused him. 

“You know Davies, her lawyer, don’t 
you?” he asked, more quietly. 

I did. 

“Think he’ll give you a letter to her?” 

I thought he would. 

‘°L right,” snapped Mr. Hurd. “Go’n’ 
see her. If she’ll talk, get an interview. If 
she won’t, describe her and her cell. Tell 
how she looks and what she wears—from the 
amount of hair over her ears to the kind of 
polish on her shoes. Leave mawkish sym- 
pathy out of it. See her as she is—a mur- 
deress whose trial is going to make American 
justice look like a hole in a doughnut.” 

I went back to my desk, thinking of his 
words. While I was pinning on my hat, the 
door of Mr. Hurd’s room opened and shut, 
and his assistant, Godfrey Morris, came and 
stood beside me. 

“T don’t want to butt in,” he began, “‘ but 
—I hope you’re going on this assignment 
with an open mind, Miss Iverson.” 
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That hurt me. For some reason, it al- 
ways hurt me surprisingly to have Godfrey 
Morris show any lack of faith in me in any 
way. 

“T told Mr. Hurd,” I answered with dig- 
nity, “that I think Mrs. Brandow is inno- 
cent. But my opinion won’t—” 

“T know.” Mr. Morris’s ability to inter- 
rupt a speaker without seeming rude was 
one of his special gifts. “Hurd thinks she’s 
guilty,” he went on. “I think she’s in- 
nocent. What I hope you'll do is to for- 
get what any one thinks. Go to the woman 
without prejudice one way or the other. 
Write of her as you find her.” 

“That,” I said, “is precisely what I 
intend to do.” 


“Good!” exclaimed “IT -was 


Morris. 


afraid that what Hurd said might send you . 


out with the wrong notion.” 

He strolled with me toward the elevator. 
“‘T never knew a case where the evidence for 
and against a prisoner was so evenly bal- 
anced,” he mused. ‘I’m for her simply be- 
cause I can’t believe that a woman with her 
brains and courage would commit such a 
crime. She’s too good a sport! By Jove, 
the way she went through that seven-hour 
session on the witness stand the other 
day ...” He checked himself. “Oh, 
well,”’ he ended easily, ‘I’m not her advo- 
cate. She may be fooling usall. Good-by. 
Get a good story.” 

“‘T’1] make her confess to me,”’ I remarked 
cheerfully at the elevator door. “Then 
we'll suppress the confession!” 

“We'll give her a square deal, anyway,” 
he called as the elevator began to descend. 

It was easy to run out to Fairview, the 
scene of the trial, easy to get the letter from 
Mr. Davies, and easiest of all to interview 
the friendly warden of the big prison and 
send the note to Mrs. Brandow in her cell 
when she had returned from court. After 
that, the broad highway of duty was no 
longer oiled. Very courteously, but very 
firmly, too, Mrs. Brandow declined to see 
me. Many messages passed between us 
before I was admitted to her presence on the 
distinct understanding that I was not to ask 
her questions, that I was not to quote any- 
thing she might say; that, in short, I was to 
confine the drippings of my gifted pen to a 
description of her environment and of her- 
self. This was not a heartening task. 
Yet when the iron door of Number 46 on 
the woman’s tier of the prison had swung 
back to admit me, my first glance at the 
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prisoner and her background showed me 
that Mr. Hurd would have at least one 
“feature” for the Searchlight the next 
morning. 

On either side of Number 46 were typical 
white-painted and carbolic-scented cells— 
one occupied by an intoxicated woman who 
snored raucously on her narrow cot, the 
other by a wretched hag who clung to the 
bars of her door with filthy fingers and leered 
at me as I passed. Between the two was a 
spot as out of place in those surroundings as 
a flower-bed would seem on the stern brow 
of an Alpine glacier. 

Mrs. Brandow, the newspapers had told 
the world, was not only a beautiful woman, 
but a woman who loved beauty. She had 
spent six months in Fairview awaiting her 
trial. All the members of the “good fam- 
ily” Mr. Hurd had mentioned had died 
young—probably as a reward of their excel- 
lence. She had no intimate friends—her 
husband, it was said, had made friendships 
impossible for her. Nevertheless, first with 
one trifle, then with another,-brought to her 
by the devoted maid who had been with her 
for years, she had made herself a home in 
her prison. 

Tacked on the wall facing her small, 
white-painted iron bed was a large piece of 
old Java print, its colors dimmed by time to 
dull browns and blues. On the bed itself 
was a cover of blue linen, and the cement 
floor was partly concealed by a Chinese rug 
whose rich tones harmonized with those of 
the print. Over the bed hung a fine copy 
of a Hobbema. Near this a large, framed 
print showed a great stretch of Scotch 
moors and wide, empty skies. A few silver- 
backed toilet articles lay on a small glass- 
covered hospital table. Against this un- 
looked-for background the suspected mur- 
deress, immaculate in white linen tailor- 
made garments, sat on a white-enameled 
stool, peacefully sewing a button on a can- 
vas shoe. 

The whole effect was so unprecedented, 
even to me after a year of the varied experi- 
ences which come to a New York reporter, 
that my sense of the-woman’s situation was 
wiped out by the tableau she made. With- 
out intending to smile at all, I smiled widely 
as I entered and held out my hand; and 
Mrs. Brandow, who had risen to receive me, 
sent back an answering smile, cool, worldly, 
and understanding. 

“Tt is a cozy domestic scene, isn’t it?” she 
asked lightly, reading my thoughts, “but on 
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too small a scale. We're a trifle cramped. 
Take the stool. I will sit on the bed.” 

She moved the stool an inch, with a hos- 
pitable gesture which almost created an 
effect of space, and sat down opposite me, 
taking me in from head to foot with one 
straight look from black eyes in whose 
depths lurked an odd sparkle. 

“You won’t mind if I finish this?” she 
asked, as she picked up her needle. “I 
have only two more buttons.” 

I reassured her, and she bit off a piece of 
cotton and rethreaded her needle expertly. 

“They won’t let me have a pair of 
scissors,’ she explained as she began to 
sew. “It’s a wonder they lend me a 
needle. They tell me it’s a special privi- 
lege. Once a week the guard brings it to 
me at this hour, and the same evening he 
retrieves it with a long sigh of relief. He is 
afraid I will swallow it and cheat the electric 
chair. Heneedn’t be. It isn’t the method 
I should choose.” 

Her voice was a soft and warm contralto, 
whose vibrations seemed to linger in the air 
when she had ceased to speak. Her manner 
was indescribably matter-of-fact. She gave 
a vigorous pull to the button she had sewed 
on and satisfied herself of its strength. 
Then she bit the thread again and began to 
secure the last button, incidentally chatting 
on, as she might have chatted to a friend 
over a cup of tea. 

Very simply and easily, because it was 
my cue, but even more because I was im- 
mensely interested, I fell into her mood. 
We talked a long time and of many things. 
She asked about my work, and I gave her 
some details of its amusing side. She spoke 
of the books she had read and was reading, 
of places she had visited, and, in much the 
same tone, of her nights in prison, made 
hideous by her neighbors in near-by cells. 
As she talked, two dominating impressions 
strengthened in me momentarily: she was 
the most immaculate human being I had 
ever seen, and the most perfectly poised. 

When she had sewed on the last button, 
fastening the thread with workmanlike deft- 
ness, she opened a box of pipe-clay and 
whitened both shoes with a moist sponge. 

“T don’t quite know why I do all this,”’ 
she murmured casually. “I suppose it’s 
the force of habit. It’s surprising how 
some habits last and others fallaway. The 
only wish I have now is that I and my sur- 
roundings may remain decently clean.”’ 

“May I quote that?” I asked tenta- 
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tively—“ that, and what you have told me 
about the books you are reading?” 

Her expression of indifferent tolerance 
changed. She regarded me with narrowed 
eyes under drawn, black brows. “No,” she 
said curtly. “You'll be good enough to 
keep to your bond. You agreed not to 
repeat a word I said.” 

I rose to go. “And I won’t,” I told her, 
“naturally. But I hoped you had changed 
your mind.” 

She rose also, the slight, ironic smile again 
playing about her lips. ‘“ No,” she an- 
swered in a gentler tone, “the agreement 
holds. But I don’t wonder I misled you! 
I’ve prattled like a schoolgirl, and”—the 
smile subtly changed its character—‘‘do 
you know, I’ve rather enjoyedit. I haven’t 
talked to any one for months but my maid 
and my lawyer. Mary’s chat is punctuated 
by sobs. I’m like a freshly watered garden 
when she ends her weekly visits. And the 
charms of Mr. Davies’s conversation leave 
me cold. So this has been”—she hesitated 
—‘‘a pleasure,’’ she ended. 

We shook hands again. ‘Thank you,” I 
said, “‘and good-by. I hope”’— In my 
turn I hesitated an instant, seeking the 
right words. The odd sparkle deepened in 
her eyes. 

“Yes?” she murmured. ‘You hope—?” 

“T hope you will soon be free,” I ended 
simply. 

Her eyes held mine foraninstant. Then, 
“Thank you,” she said, and turned away. 
The guard, who had waited outside with 
something of the effect of a clock about to 
strike, opened the iron door, and I passed 
through. 

Late that night, after I had turned in my 
copy and received in acknowledgment the 
grunt which was Mr. Hurd’s highest tribute 
to satisfactory work, I sat at my desk still 
thinking of the Brandow case. Suddenly 
the chair beside me creaked as Godfrey 
Morris dropped into it. 

“Just been reading your Brandow story. 
Good work,” he said kindly. ‘Without 
bias, too. What do you think of the woman 
now, after meeting her?” 

“‘She’s innocent,” I repeated tersely. 

“Then she didn’t confess?” laughed 
Morris. 

‘““No,’”’ I smiled, “she didn’t confess. But 
if she had been guilty she might have con- 
fessed. She talked a great deal.” 

Morris’s eyes widened with interest. The 
day’s work was over, and he was in a mood 
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to be entertained. ‘Did she?” he asked. 
“What did she say?” 

I repeated the interview, while he leaned 
back and listened, his hands clasped behind 
his head. 

“She was communicative,” he reflected 
at the end. “In a mood like that, after 
months of silence, a woman will tell any- 
thing. As you say, if she had been guilty, 
she might easily have given herself away. 
What a problem it would have put up to 
you,” he mused, “‘if she Had been guilty and 
had confessed. On the one hand, loyalty to 
the Searchlight—you’d have had to publish 
the news. On the other hand, sympathy for 
the woman—for it would be you who sent 
her to the electric chair, or remained silent 
and saved her.” 

He looked at me quizzically. ‘Which 
would you have done?” he asked. 

It seemed no problem at all to me, but I 
gave it an instant’s reflection. “I think 
you know,” I told him. 

He nodded. “I think I do,” he agreed. 
“Just the same,” he rose and started for 
his desk, ‘‘don’t you imagine there isn’t a 
problem in the situation. There’sa big one.” 

He turned back, struck by a sudden idea. 
“Why don’t you make a magazine story of 
it?” he added. “I believe you can write 
fiction. Here’s your chance. Describe the 
confession of the murderess, the mental 
struggle of the reporter, her suppression of 
the news, and its after-effect on her career.” 

His suggestion hit me much harder than 
his problem. The latter was certainly 
strong enough for purposes of fiction. 

“Why,” I said slowly, “thank you. I 
believe I will.” 

Before Mr. Morris had closed the door I 
was drawing a fresh supply of copy paper 
toward me; before he had left the building 
I had written the introduction to my first 
fiction story; and before the roar of the 
presses came up to my ears from the base- 
ment, at a quarter to two in the morning, I 
had made on my last page the final cross of 
the press writer and dropped the finished 
manuscript into a drawer of my desk. It 
had been written with surprising ease. 
Helen Brandow had entered my tale as nat- 
urally as she would enter a room; and 
against the bleak background of her cell I 
seemed to see her whole life pass before me 
like a series of moving pictures which my 
pen raced after and described. 

The next morning found me severely crit- 
ical as I read my story. Still, I decided to 


send it to a famous novelist I had met a few 
months before, who had since then spent 
some of her leisure in good-naturedly urging 
me to “write.” Two days later I received 
a letter which I carried around in my pocket 
until the precious bit of paper was almost 
in rags. It contained praise that made my 
heart leap, and ended: 

“Offer the story to Mrs. Langster, editor 
of The Woman’s Friend. I enclose a note 
to her.” 

Within a week Mrs. Langster accepted 
my story and sent me a check. Having 
done this, she allowed the manuscript to 
mellow for almost a year before she pub- 
lished it; and in the long interval Helen 
Brandow was acquitted, and disappeared 
from the world that had known her. 

I myself had almost forgotten Helen 
Brandow and I had even ceased to look 
for my story in the columns of The 
Woman’s Friend, when one morning I found 
on my desk a note from Mr. Hurd. It was 
brief and cryptic, for Mr. Hurd’s notes were 
as time-saving as his speech: It read: 


Pls. rept. immed. 


aN. 


Without waiting to remove my hat, I en- 
tered Mr. Hurd’s office. He was sitting 
bunched up over his desk, his eyebrows 
looking like an intricate pattern of cross- 
stitching. Instead of his usual assortment 
of newspaper clippings, he held in his hand 
an open magazine, which, as I entered, he 
thrust toward me. 

“Here!” he jerked. “ What’s this mean?” 

I recognized with mild surprise the famil- 
iar cover of The Woman’s Friend. A second 
glance showed me that the page Mr. Hurd 
was indicating with staccato movements of a 
nervous forefinger bore my name. My 
heart leaped. 

“Why,” I exclaimed delightedly, “it’s 
my story!” 

Mr. Hurd’s hand held the magazine 
against the instinctive pull I gave it. His 
manner was unusually quiet. Unusual, 
too, was the sudden straight look of his 
tired eyes. - 

“Sit down,” he said curtly. “I want to 
ask you something.” 

I sat down, my eyes on the magazine. 
As Mr. Hurd held it, I could see the top of 
one illustration. It looked interesting. 

“See here,” Mr. Hurd jerked out. ‘I’m 
not going to beat around the bush. Did 
you throw us down on this story?” 














She regarded me with 
narrowed eyes under 
drawn, black brows. 
“No,” she said curtly. — 
“You'll be good 
enough to keep to 
your bond. You 
agreed not to repeat 
a word I said” 
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I stared at him. For an instant I did not 
get his meaning. Then it came to me that 
possibly I should have asked his permission 
to publish any work outside of the Search- 
light columns. 

“But,” I stammered, “you don’t print 
fiction.” 

Mr. Hurd tapped the open page with his 
finger. The unusual quiet of his manner 
began to impress me. “Js it fiction?” he 
asked. ‘‘That’s what I want to know.” 

Godfrey Morris rose from his desk and 
came toward us. Until that instant I had 
only vaguely realized that he wasin the room. 

“Hurd,” he said quickly, “‘you’re in the 
wrong pew. MissIverson doesn’t evenknow 
what you're talking about.” He turned to 
me. “He’s afraid,” he explained, “that 
Mrs. Brandow confessed to you in Fairview, 
and that you threw us down by suppressing 
the story.” 

For an instant I was dazed. Then I 
laughed. ‘Mr. Hurd,’ I said, “I give you 
my word that Mrs. Brandow never con- 
fessed anything to me.” 

Mr. Hurd’s knitted brows uncreased. 
“That’s straight, is it?” he demanded. 

“That’s straight,” I repeated. 

Hurd dropped the magazine on the floor 
and turned to his papers. ‘“’L right,” he 
muttered, “don’t let ’t happen gain.” 

Mr. Morris and I exchanged an under- 
standing smile as I picked up the magazine 
and left the room. 

In the outer room I met Gibson. His 
grin of greeting was wide and friendly, his 
voice low and interested. 

“Read your story last night,” he whis- 
pered. ‘Say, tell me—did she, really?” 

I filled the next five minutes explaining to 
Gibson. He looked relieved. “I didn’t 
think there was anything in it,” he said. 
“That woman’s no murderess. But, say, 
you made the story read like the real thing!” 

Within the next few days everybody on 
the Searchlight staff seemed to have read 
The Woman’s Friend, and to be taking part 
in the discussion my story aroused. Those 
of my associates who believed in the inno- 
cence of Mrs. Brandow accepted the tale for 
what it was—a work of fiction. Those with- 
out prejudice were inclined to think there 
was “something in it,” and at least half a 
dozen who believed her guilty also firmly 
believed that I had allowed an acute and un- 
timely spasm of womanly sympathy to de- 
prive the Searchlight of “the best and big- 
gest beat in years.” For a few days I re- 
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mained pleasantly unconscious of being a 
storm-center, but one morning a second 
summons from Mr. Hurd opened my eyes 
to the situation. 

“See here!” began that gentleman rudely. 
“What does all this taik mean, anyway? 
They’re saying now that you and Morris 
suppressed the Bra: dow confession between 
you. Jim, the elevator boy, says he heard 
you agree to do it.” 

Godfrey Morris leaped to his feet and 
came toward us. ‘‘Good Lord, Hurd,” 
he cried fiercely, ‘I believe you’re crazy! 
Why don’t you come to me with this rot, if 
you're going to notice it, and not bother 
Miss Iverson? We joked about a confes- 
sion, and I suppose Jim heard us. The joke 
was what suggested the magazine story.” 

“Well, that’s no joke.” Hurd spoke 
grudgingly, as if unwillingly impressed. 
‘Suppose the woman had confessed,” he 
asked me suddenly—‘‘would you have 
given us the story?” 

I shook my head. “Certainly not,” I 
admitted. “You forget that I had agreed 
not to print a word she said.” Hurd’s ex- 
pression of uncertainty was so funny that I 
laughed. “But she didn’t,” I added com- 
fortingly. ‘‘Do you think I’d lie to you?” 

“You might.” Hurd was in a pessimistic 
mood. “To save her, or—”’ A rare phe- 
nomenon occurred; he smiled—all his boy- 
ish dimples suddenly revealed—‘to save 
Morrisfrom losing his job,” he finished coolly. 

I felt my face grow hot. Morris rushed to 
therescue. ‘The only thing I regret in this 
confounded mess,” he muttered, ignoring 
Hurd’s words, “‘is the effect on Mrs. Bran- 
dow. TheWoman’s Friend has half a million 
readers. They’ll all think she’s guilty.” 

“‘Good job,” said Hurd. “She zs guilty!” 

“Rot! She’s absolutely innocent,” re- 
plied Morris. ‘‘Why, even the fool jury 
acquitted her on the first ballot!” 

I left them arguing and slipped away, sick 
at heart. In the sudden moment of illu- 
mination following Morris’s words it had 
come to me that the one person to be consid- 
ered in the whole episode was the person of 
whom I had not thought at all! I had done 
Helen Brandow a great wrong. Her case 
had been almost forgotten; somewhere she 
was trying to build up a new life. I had 
knocked out the new foundations. 

It was-a disturbing reflection, and the 
events of the next few days deepened my 
depression. Several reviewers commented 
on the similarity of my story to the Brandow 
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case. People began to ask where Mrs. 
Brandow was, began again to argue the 
question of her innocence or her guilt. 
Efforts were made to find her hiding-place. 
The thought of the injury I had done the 
unhappy woman became an obsession. There 
seemed only one way to exorcise it, and that 
was to see or write to my “victim,” as Hurd 
jocosely called her, make my confession, and 
have her absolve me, if she would, of any 
intent of injury. 

On the wings of this inspiration I sought 
Mr. Davies, and putting the situation be- 
fore him, asked for his client’s address. 

“Of course I can’t give you her address,” 
he explained mildly. ‘But I’ll write to her 
and tell her you want it. Yes, yes, with 
pleasure. I know how you feel.” He smiled 
reflectively. ‘‘She’s a wonderful woman,” 
he added. ‘‘ Most remarkable woman I ever 
met—strongest soul.” He sighed, then 
smiled again. “I'll write,” he repeated; 
and with this I had to be content. I had 
done all that I could do. But my nerves 
began to feel the effect of the strain upon 
them, and it was a relief when I reached my 
home in Madison Square late one evening 
and found Mrs. Brandow waiting for me. 

She was sitting in a little reception-room 
off the main hall of the building, and as I 
passed the door on my way to the elevator 
she rose and came toward me. 

“Mr. Davies said you wanted to talk to 
me,” she began, without greeting me. ‘Here 
Iam. Have I come at the wrong time?” 

I slipped my hand through her arm. In 
silence we entered the elevator and ascended 
to my floor. As I opened the door with my 
latch-key and waited for her to go in, “I 
can’t tell you how much I’ve been thinking 
of you,” I said. 

She made no reply. We passed through 
the hall into my study, and while I turned 
on the electric lights, she dropped into a 
big armchair beside a window overlooking 
the square, threw back her veil, and slipped 
off the heavy furs she wore. As the lights 
flashed up, we exchanged a swift look. _Lit- 
tle more than a year had passed since our 
former meeting, but she seemed many years 
older and much less beautiful. There were 
new lines about her eyes and mouth, and the 
black hair over her temples was growing 
gray. I started to draw down the window- 
shades, for it was snowing hard, and the 
empty square below, with a few tramps 
shivering on its benches, afforded but a 
dreary vista. She checked me. 
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“Leave them as they are,” she directed 
imperiously, adding as an afterthought: 
“Please. I like to be able to look out.” 

I obeyed, realizing now, as I had not done 
before, what those months of confinement 
must have meant to her. When I had re- 
moved my hat and coat, and lit the logs that 
lay ready in my big fireplace, I took a chair 
near her. 

“First of all,” I began, “I want to thank 
you for coming. And then—I want to beg 
your forgiveness.” 

For a moment she studied me in silence. 
‘“‘That’s rather odd of you,” she murmured 
reflectively. “You know I’m fair game! 
Why shouldn’t you run with the pack?” 

My eyes, even my head, went down be- 
fore that. Fora moment I could not reply. 
Then it seemed to me that the most impor- 
tant thing in the world was to make her 
understand. 

“Of course,”’ I admitted, ‘“‘I deserve any- 
thing you say. I did a horrible thing 
when I printed that story. I should never 
have offered it to an editor. My defense is 
simply that I didn’t realize what I was do- 
ing. That’s what I want to make clear to 
you. That’s why I asked to see you.” 

“T see,” she said slowly. “It’s not the 
story you’re apologizingfor. It’stheeffect.” 

“Ves,” I explained eagerly, “it’s the 
effect. I hadn’t been out of school more than 
a year when I came to you in Fairview,” 
Ihurried on. “I was very young, and appal- 
lingly ignorant. It never occurred to me 
that any one would connect a fiction story 
with—with your case.” 

She looked at me, and with all the courage 
I could summon I gazed straight back into 
her strange, deep eyes. For a long instant 
the look held, and during it something came 
to me, something new and poignant, some- 
thing that filled me with an indescribable 
pity for the loneliness I now understood, 
and for the courage of the nature that bore 
it so superbly. She would ask nothing of 
the world, this woman. Nor would she de- 
fend herself. People could think what they 
chose. But she would suffer. 

I leaned toward her. “Mrs. Brandow,” 
I said, “I wish I could make you under- 
stand how I feel about this. I believe it 
has made me ten years older.” 

She smiled. “That would be a pity,” she 
said, ‘‘when you’re so deliciously young.” 

“Ts there anything I can do?” I persisted. 

She raised her eyebrows. “I’m afraid 
not,” she murmured, “unless it is to cease 
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Godfrey Morris rose from his desk and came toward us. Until that instant I had only vaguely realized that he 
you're talking about.” He turned to me. “He's afraid,” he explained. “that Mrs 
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doing anything. You see, your activities 
where I am concerned are so hectic.”’ 

I felt my face burn. ‘“‘You’re very hard 
on me, but I deserve it. I didn’t realize,” 
I repeated, “that the story would suggest 
you to the public.” 

“Even though you described me?” she 
interjected, the odd, sardonic gleam deep- 
ening in her black eyes. 

“But I didn’t describe you as you are,” 
I protested eagerly. “I made you a 
blond! Don’t you remember? And I 
made a Western city the scene of the trial, 
and changed some of the conditions of 
the—” I faltered—‘ of the crime.” 

“‘As if that mattered,” she said coolly. 
“You described me—to the shape of my 
finger-nails, the buttons on my shoes.” 
Suddenly she laughed. ‘“‘Those dreadful 
buttons! I see them still in my dreams. It 
seems to me that I was always sewing them 
on. The only parts of me I allowed to move 
in the court-room were my feet. No one 
could see them, under my skirt. I used to 
loosen a button almost every day. Then of 
course I had to sew them on. I had a sick 
fear of looking messy and untidy—of degen- 
erating physically.” 

She faced the wide windows and the snow- 
filled sky. In my own chair, facing the fire, 
I also directly faced her. 

“T’m going to Europe,”’ she announced at 
last. ‘I’m sailing tomorrow morning—to 
be gone ‘for good,’ as the children say. 
That’s why I came tonight.” For a mo- 
ment she sat in silence, wholly, restfully at 
her ease. Dimly I began to realize that she 
was enjoying the intimacy of the moment, 
the sense of human companionship, and 
again it came to me how tragically lonely she 
must be. She had no near friends, and in 
the minds of all others there must always be 
the hideous interrogation-point that stood 
between her and life. At best she had “the 
benefit of the doubt.” And I had helped to 
destroy even the little that was left to her. 
I could have fallen at her feet. 

“T’m going away,” she added, “‘to see if 
there is any place for me in the life abroad. 
If there is, I want to find it. If I were the 
sort of woman who went in for good works, 
my problem would be easier; but you see 
I’m not.” 

I smiled. I could not see her as a worker 
in organized charity, parceling out benefits 
tied with red tape. It was no effort, how- 
ever, to picture her doing many human and 
beautiful kindnesses in her own way. 


May Iverson’s Career 


We talked of Europe. I had never been 
there. She spoke of northern Africa, of 
rides over Morocco hills, of a caravan jour- 
ney from Tangier to Fez, of Algerian nights, 
of camping in the desert, of palms and ripe 
figs and of tropical gardens. It was fas- 
cinating talk in the purple lights of my 
driftwood fire, with a snow-storm beating at 
my windows. Suddenly she checked herself. 

“T think, after all,” she said lightly, 
“you're rather good for me. You’ve done 
me good tonight. You did me good the 
day you visited me at Fairview. You were 
so young, so much in earnest, so much in 
love with life, and you saw so much with 
your big, solemn eyes. You gave me some- 
thing new to think about, and I needed it. 
So—don’t regret anything.” 

I felt the tears spring to my eyes. 

She drew on her gloves and buttoned 
them slowly, still smiling at me. 

“T might never even have seen your 
story,” she went on quietly, “if my maid 
had not brought it to me. I don’t read 
The Woman’s Friend.” There was a hint of 
the old superciliousness in her tone and 
about her upper lip as she spoke. “On the 
whole, I don’t think it did me any harm. 
The opinion of strangers is the least impor- 
tant thing in my little arctic circle. So, 
forget me. Good night—and good-by.” 

I kept her hand in mine for a moment. 
“‘Good-by,” I said. ‘‘Peace be with you.” 

She drew her veil down over her face, and 
moved to the door. I followed and opened 
it for her. On the threshold she stopped 
and hesitated, looking straight at me; and 
in that instant I knew as surely as I ever 
knew anything in my life that now at last 
her guard was down—that from the fastness 
of her soul something horrible had escaped 
and was leaping toward me. Shecasta quick 
glance up and down the outer hall. It was 
dim andempty. I hardly dared to breathe. 

“There is one thing more,” she said, and 
her words rushed out with an odd effect of 
breathlessness under the continued calm of 
hermanner. ‘The only really human emo- 
tion I’ve felt in a long time is—an upheaval 
of curiosity.” 

I looked at her, and waited. 

She hesitated an instant longer, then, 
standing very close to me, gripped my 
shoulders hard, her eyes deep in mine, her 
voice so low I hardly caught her meaning. 

“Oh, wise young judge!” she whispered. 
“Tell me, before we part—how did you 
know?” 


The next May Iverson story, ‘‘ The Last of the Morans,’’ will appear in the May issue. 





The House That Jill Built 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Auihor of “Increasing Home E ficiency,” etc. 


All-the-World and his wife and children 
have outgrown the House that Jack Built— 
satisfactory asitonce was. The work that was 
done in that historic place no longer constitutes 
good housekeeping. But Jill, the housewife, is 
not finding it difficult to shape brick and mortar 
tothe newrequirements. She is trying to make 
a house that will help her to turn out good 
citizens at the least cost to build, to run, and to 
keep in repair, and she is reckoning this cost in 
time and effort as wellasmoney. How much 
of your house is wasted? You have probably 
1800 square feet of floor space—is it all doing 
its duty? What proportion of your indoor 
space works only part time? 

A house is most efficient when 

the greatest possible amount 

of it is used for the greatest 
possible number of hours. <. ~~ 
Can we help you to get full — 
value out of yours ? 


AST summer I visited a 
small city in New 

York State; a city 
pleasantandcomfort- 

able to look at, but addicted 
to drunkenness and rowdyism. 
“My son,” said a widowed 
Mrs. Patterson who called on 
me, “is a great trouble to us all. I can’t 
keep him away from the saloons—and 
there is that awful Paradise Park down by 
the river! 1” 


streets. 


I’d like to burn the place down! 

There are many other boys in that town 
who can’t be kept away from the saloons or 
the dance-hall with its painted girls; and 
many mothers who echo Mrs. Patterson’s 
incendiary wish. The mothers blame 
every one and every thing, including them- 
selves, for the state of things, but it does not 
seem to occur to any of them that the way 
their houses are built may have something 
to do with it. 

When, later, I dined with Mrs. Patterson, 
I looked across her quarter-sawed, highly 
varnished, machine-carved, golden-oak din- 
ing-table straight into the eyes of young 
Patterson. They were a very superior 
variety of eye—large and black and warm, 
and exactly matching the mass of hair 
above them. The boy’s lips were a bit too 


A house is a factory to turn out citizenship—but not out into the 
Jill, recognizing the truth of this, has built her a house that 
will stand every test to which a home is put 


thick for beauty perhaps, but he looked 
strong and vital, fine material for the mak- 


ing of a good citizen. When dinner was 
over he lifted his splendid body out of 
his golden-oak chair and went into the 
parlor, where he settled uncomfortably upon 
a chair upholstered in light tapestry. But 
presently he sidled out, and vanished 
through the front door. Mrs. Patterson 
tried to be brave, but her eyes blinked and 
grew red at the edges as he went. 

I did not blame him for going away. His 
mother and I were talking about enamel- 
ware for the kitchen, and as the small parlor 
was practically one with the dining-room, 
he had no chance to escape our conversa- 
tion. Besides, the parlor was of a fragile 
perishableness not to be lightly imperiled— 
not at all the sort of place where a growing 
boy could feel at ease. 

I found that upstairs the house was di- 
vided into four bedrooms—one for Mrs. 
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Patterson, one for the two daughters, one 
for the son, and one for guests. Mrs. Pat- 
terson’s affection for her boy had mate- 
rialized in a very large, very plump bed, set 
in the middle of his room, and in a chiffonier 
of size and quality, with chairs to match. 
But as far as I could see that house provided 
nothing for the boy to do except pass 
carefully by the for-company-only parlor, 
ascend the speckless staircase, and sit quietly 
in his irksomely neat bedroom till he was 
ready to slip between his soft blankets. 
He could, indeed, go and talk to some girl 
in another delicate parlor, as like his 
mother’s as two trout of the same school, 
but he hadn’t yet met the girl for whom he 
was willing to make such a sacrifice. Like 
all the other boys in the town, young 
Patterson wanted a good time, and he would 
probably have been content to have it under 
decent conditions if such a thing had been 
made possible for him. 

But so far as I could find out, though 
there were plenty of dim verandas where the 
young people could spoon, there was in the 
whole town only one house with a space 
large enough for them to romp and dance 
and singin. At the old Fulton place several 
small rooms had been thrown into one big 
living-room with a fireplace. Here there 
were perpetually “doings,” with the result 
that the Fulton boys were always spoken of 
as “the decentest fellows in town.” But 
there were plenty of other boys to support 
the saloons and the dance-hall, where the 
Spirit of Pleasure, crowded out by the 
purely utilitarian architecture of their par- 
ental dwellings, had taken refuge. 


The Mission of a House 


Now, what did it profit Mrs. Patterson to 
brew and bake, wash and sweep, though 
never so wisely? Hers was a house built to 
sleep in, to work in, to eat in, to be born and 
die in, and to serve as a show-case for her 
possessions, but it was quite unadapted to 
the family need of having a good time. And 
that was why she could not be anything 
but an unsuccessful housekeeper. 

I’d like to say in the strongest permissible 
terms, that a house is a factory to turn out 
citizenship—but not out into the streets! 
The business of housekeeping consists of 
‘preparing food, of making things clean or 
beautiful or comfortable, only in so far as 
food and cleanliness and comfort minister 
to the production of citizenship. This is no 
new state of things. It has always been 








true, but our civilization requires a new 
citizenship, which must be produced by new 
processes. The house has got to be re- 
constructed so as to help us adjust the 
general ordering of life to new, gradually 
unfolding, and inevitable conditions. This 
we are-—some of us—slowly learning to do. 
I have several letters from the Rectors, a 
New England family, who are reshaping the 
home of their ancestors to fit their own mod- 
ern needs. They have every reverence and 
love for the beautiful old place, but they 
realize that neither sentiment nor the anti- 
quarian spirit will enable them to keep house 
properly with an antiquated plant. 


Livable Living-Rooms 


“The first thing we did,” wrote Mrs. Rec- 
tor, “was to eliminate all unnecessary parti- 
tions. This was made practical by install- 
ing a furnace which would heat adequately 
the whole house, and it gave us a good-sized 
room in which to entertain our friends.” — 
There is a very definite limit to the number 
of cubic feet which the wood-burning stoves 
of our ancestors would heat, and the sizes of 
their rooms had to be governed by that.— 
Mrs. Rector writes me further: “‘ My grand- 
mother did not approve of dancing, and 
even my mother was a little doubtful about 
it; so I didn’t learn to dance till I went 
away to school. But my children have 
learned already, and one of the reasons why 
we are having the big living-room and the 
good, smooth floor made, and are buying a 
phonograph, is so that they can dance at 
home. And if they want to play games or 
act plays, there is going to be space right 
here for them to do it.” 

Evidently these wise and progressive par- 
ents will let no lath and plaster partitions— 
nor inherited prejudices, either—give any 
little Rector the excuse young Patterson 
had for going where he should not. 

But there’s another side to the question. 
A few days ago the Mertons hurried in to 
tell us that they were going to build a house. 
“This is my chance,” cried Mrs. Merton 
joyfully, “to have the little nest I’ve always 
dreamed about. All the first floor except 
the kitchen, is going to be a great big living- 
room with—” She never got any further, 
for a friend broke in: 

' “Haven’t you got beyond that delusion 
yet? Here you have two children growing 
up—do you expect to herd them and their 
friends and you and your friends all in one 
room every evening? Why, it’s madness! 
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Do you want to blast all the first feeble at- 
tempts of your daughter to make herself 
attractive to the boys who will begin to 
come to see her soon? Do you want to 
scare every young man who calls out of the 
joy and embarrassment of making his first 
feeble pretense at being grown up? It 
doesn’t matter how much your children love 
you, there are times when they very prop- 
erly don’t want you around; and if they 
can’t get away from you at home, they will 
go somewhere else. And as for yourselves 
—do you want to be considered the ‘old 
folks’? Don’t you know that the attempt 
to fit adult conversation to the ‘young 
person’ visibly present, reduces it to the 
plainest bread and butter? Oh, don’t be so 
silly as to make all of the downstairs into 
one big living-room!” 
There you have the two points of view. 


Why a Mere Dining-Room ? 


But when Jill gets out from under the in- 
fluence of the houses that Jack has been 
building for her for centuries, she will be 
able to solve this living-room problem. And 
the first thing she must do is to start a junk- 
heap on which to throw all the theories and 
experiences that do not fit in with modern 
needs; the second thing she must do is to 
pin up this placard before her mind’s eye: 


THE HOUSE IS A FACTORY TO 
MAKE CITIZENSHIP IN 


Having done these two things, let her 
enter the first floor of her new house— 
through a vestibule or storm-door just deep 
enough to stop drafts—directly into the 
living-room. This should be an ample 
apartment; a space fifteen by thirty feet 
ought to be available for it in even a modest 
house, because it will absorb both the hall 
and the dining-room. For why should a din- 
ing-room that has struck for a three-hour 
working-day, and got it, be continued? 
Opposite the entrance to the living-room 
will be a big fireplace—the heart of the 
house. This room should have a floor that 
no dancing and no games can harm, with 
rugs that are easily removable. At one 
end of it should be a piano or a phonograph, 
at the other a table where the family can 
eat at meal times and at other times play 
games or work. 

A dining-room-less house like this is 
perfectly practical and comfortable. I 
have lived in two houses and one apartment 
arranged in this way, and have rebuilt one 
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place on purpose to reproduce the effect 
which I have found so satisfactory. And of 
the score or more people I know who have 
a combined dining- and living-room, not one 
would be willing to go back to the old ar- 
rangement at the expense of a reduced 
living-room. The chief disadvantage in 
being without a separate dining-room lies in 
the fact that, where the family and its 
guests see the table set and cleared off, the 
illusion of magically prepared and gar- 
nished meals is forever destroyed. But as 
in fifteen out of sixteen American homes the 
hand that sets the table is the hand of 
“mother,” that is not a hardy illusion 
anyway. 


A Place to Live and a Place to Dream 


Another thing that the wise Jill will have 
on the first floor is a modern middle-class 
version of the old English “withdrawing 
room.” It will be a place of peace and 
quiet, of books and reading lamps and 
easy chairs; in one window will be a 
little aquarium with a microscope, in an- 
other an indoor garden. It is a place where 
you, Madam Housewife, and you, Sir Pro- 
vider, can take your friends when the young 
people grow too boisterous, and where the 
young people can go in their turn—a pro- 
vision for any two groups of people who may 
wish to do mutually exclusive things at the 
same time. These two are the social rooms 
of the house—the living-dancing-dining- 
room and the smaller library-withdrawing- 
room. They belong to the family as a whole. 

On the first floor also will be Jill’s house 
laboratory, a kitchen flooded with the light 
that promotes cleanliness. This light will 
come through a large window .extending 
along most of one side of the room and 
reaching to the ceiling. This kitchen will 
hold the apparatus for such work as Jill 
cannot eliminate, and no more, and will be 
arranged in accord with the geometric defi- 
nition she learned in school—“‘A straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points.” 

The problem of the second floor is to pro- 
vide privacy for each member of the family. 
No average-sized middle-class family with 
an income of between $1200 and $6000 a 
year can achieve the ideal of providing each 
member out of babyhood with two rooms 
and a bath, but it can give each member a 
private sitting-room if the house is planned 
right. I found this accomplished in Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, and Evanston, and it can 
be done anywhere. It is done by eliminat- 
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ing the bedroom—a lazy apartment that 
never works more than part-time, anyway. 
The effort to turn the bedroom into a 
sitting-room has been going on for genera- 
tions. Doesn’t Dickens tell of little turn-up 
bed-steads that hid themselves obviously in 
the foreground? ‘These gave way to the 
folding-bed, which was followed in turn by 
the box-couch, the cot-bed, and the folding 
davenport, a pelican-like bed that swallows 
the bed-clothes and looks innocent through 
all its waking hours. None of these efforts 
to subdue the bed were comfortable or sani- 
tary, nor did they deceive anybody; but 
the new “disappearing bed”’ is different. It 
is just like any other iron-frame bed, except 
that, as its habits are migratory, it goes on 
ball-bearing rollers and has no head- or foot- 
board. It can have the best of springs and 
the plumpest of mattresses, and it can air 
sixteen hours a day, because it is never 
sat on or folded up. By day it retires under 
the floor of the clothes-closet—which is 
built two and a half feet above the floor of 
the room so as to admit it, and is reached 
by three steps. Thus the clothes-closet 
and the bed perform the remarkable feat 
of occupying the same floor space at the 
same time, and, each compartment having 
an outside window, the “disappeared” bed 
can always be airing. This makes possible 
a series of individual sitting-rooms where 
each member of the family can enjoy 
privacy and entertain special friends. 


The Indispensable Room 


“What!” I can hear some outraged 
mother say. ‘Entertain guests upstairs in 
my house?” 

Why not, madam? Is there anything 
indelicate, immoral, or fatal in going up a 
flight of stairs? Your children and your 
husband and yourself must be assured some 
place where you can see your friends alone, 
and where you need not perpetually adjust 
yourself to the demands of five or six other 
people who may be temporarily uncongenial. 
Didn’t the Girl You Used to Be long for a 
place of her very own from the time she be- 
gan to think little shy thoughts for herself— 
a place where she could dress her dolls as 
she chose, build houses for them as she liked, 
and have her own friends among her own 
things? And later, when she began to 
piece out a whole universe from the bits 
she knew, didn’t she want a place where 
she could think out the drama of life for 
herself, draw her little pictures, write her 
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little verses, and wonder before her mirror 
whether she would be beautiful when she 
grew up! I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful for the tiny sitting-room that was given 
me when I was ten, a sanctuary where not 
even mother entered uninvited, and where 
I learned to interpret the new world that un- 
folded to me day by day. No part of the 
housewife’s equipment is more important 
than this; get rid of the cook-stove if you 
can, but don’t fail to keep the individual 
sitting-room. 


Building for Service 


These, then, are the first two rules for the 
new house-building: Provide a place for 
collective enjoyment and one for individual 
development. The third rule, hinted at 
in the mention of kitchen arrangement, 
is the natural corollary of these: So build 
that there will be no toil to prevent your 
profiting by what the first two rules give 
you. This last rule will mean the in- 
stallation of dumb-waiters and chutes, up 
and down which clothes, coal, and food, and 
other materials can be transported, instead 
of being carried up and down the back stairs 
by mother or the maid. There will be win- 
dows that not only slide up and down in 
the ordinary way—which is the best way I 
know of for ventilation—but which also open 
inward like doors, so that they can be 
washed with ease and safety. There will 
be plumbing- and light-fixtures that need 
no polishing, stained woodwork and floors 
requiring the least care compatible with 
beauty. And there will be no provision 
anywhere for any work that can possibly 
be done outside, for the house that Jill builds 
is no workshop. 

And here we come again to that family 
junk-heap. Upon it, after the dining- 
room, the front hall, the back stairs, and 
all the bedrooms, Jill, shutting her eyes 
tight, will throw all her beautiful white- 
painted woodwork and all her mahogany 
finish with its lovely highlights. Why? 

“Tf it were not for the fact that all the 
woodwork in the house is painted with the 
old white ‘china finish’ that my grand- 
father gave it, my housekeeping wouldn’t 
be so wearing,” writes a woman from Maine. 
Says a plaintive mother from southern 
Illinois: “My daughter has just come 
home from the university, and we have 
done the house over to please her. I do 
think it is lovely the way she has fixed it, 
but with so much white paint to wash I don’t 
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see how we will ever keep the housework 
done up.” And there are scores of varia- 
tions on the same plaint. 

A Western woman wrote me that to keep 
the white woodwork of her small house 
clean required one day’s work every week. 
This seemed excessive to me, and so last week 
I got me a pail of water, the best cleanser 
on the market, soap, the proper brushes 
and cloths, and started in to clean my 
own woodwork, which happens to be white. 
Now, I chance to be strong and vigorous 
and fairly quick, but to wash the white 
woodwork of seven rooms—very plain 
woodwork with few grooves or carvings 
—took me from nine in the morning till 
six at night, with an hour off for lunch; 
and today, just a week later, it all needs to 
be washed again. And this in mid-winter, 
when there is far less dirt than in 
summer! 

Now, at the standard wage one pays a 
woman for cleaning, $1.50 a day—and 
surely the time of the housekeeper is worth 
as much as that of a scrub-woman—the cost 
of taking care of that white woodwork is 
$78 a year. No middle-class housewife can 
afford to spend $78 a year simply to keep 
her woodwork clean—yet no good house- 
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keeper would let it go dirty. By the same 
rule, varnished floors that scratch at the 
least provocation, and carved furniture that 
can be dusted only by the patient sawing 
of a silken cloth through the open spaces, 
and old-fashioned fretwork and grills are too 
costly in time to be thought of. Also, we 
middle-class housewives may as well dis- 
card along with these expensive things the 
servant—which most of us are without any- 
way—and so equip our houses that we, our- 
selves, can do all the necessary work in them, 
and still have plenty of time left for wider 
service to the community. 

For no housekeeper is at liberty any 
longer to think that she does her whole duty 
when she makes her children good citizens. 
She owes the community her own personal 
service as well. It is no acceptable excuse 
that she is devoting all her time to her chil- 
dren and her housework. The woman is a 
coward who hides behind either the skirts 
of her baby or the cook-stove! What right 
has any woman thus to draw a note on 
future generations to pay her debt tosociety? 
Somehow she must order her life so as to 
pay her debts in her own person; and to do 
this she must begin back at the very begin- 
ning—when she builds her house. 






The House of Efficiency 


By Una Nixon Hopkins 
Warren & Clark, New York, Associate Architects 


Here is the ‘‘ House that Jill Built.”” She overturned some hoary traditions, as you will see by glanc- 
ing at the plans, but in their place she put a comparatively new thing called efficiency, which is sooner 
or later going to push tradition out of doors. The reason is simple when you come to think of it. 
Nothing is of more importance than the home business, so why should not the manager have her fac- 
tory laid out with the same considerations that apply to the making of a pickle establishment? It will 
be noticed that Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Bruére disagree in some slight particulars, but in the essentials 
they might almost have worked the plans out together. They didn’t; but they are agreed that com- 
fort, convenience, availability, are prime essentials in a modern home. They both know more about 
the house-a-home idea than they have told here. Their advice is to be had for the asking—and a stamp. 


HOUGH the personal equation is 
always to be reckoned with in the 
planning of a house, and though 
each individual must to a greater 

or lesser extent embody his own ideal in 
the home he creates, there remain many 
needs in common that may be itemized for 
the builder of a house which must be of 
moderate size and moderate cost, and yet 
sufficient for the average family. 

First of all, the Ideal Home should be 
pleasing to look upon—worthy a certain 
actual family pride—harmonious and at- 





tractive in both color and line. But beauty 
should always walk hand in hand with util- 
ity, for the Ideal Home must be as easy to 
care for and as comfortable to live in as it is 
satisfying tolook upon. Once let that minx 
beauty have the advantage, and the work-a- 
day, practical side of the household ar- 
rangement will be altogether slighted; while 
if that plainer sister, utility, is given the 
lead, she is likely to become arrogant, and 
sacrifice beauty entirely to her own utili- 
tarian schemes. Neither should be given 
priority, for one of the tragedies of house- 
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building is that mistakes once made are 
difficult, often impossible, to remedy. As 
you build your home, so must it be lived in. 

When planning the Ideal Home, then, the 
first thought should be for sufficient ground 
to insure privacy, with plots for lawn, gar- 
den, trees, and playgrounds; building mate- 
rial as near fireproof as possible, as well as 
proof against wind and weather; and care- 
fully designed plans that will minister to 
both the esthetic and practical needs of a 
family. And two important items which 
should be especially kept in mind from the 
beginning are the high cost of living and the 
servant problem. 

In these days of trolley-cars and exten- 
sive subdivisions, it is not difficult to find 
suitable locations within easy access of the 
large towns or cities—and much of the joy of 
home-making lies in selecting the spot. If 
there are native trees, so much the better. 
The garden plans would better be evolved 
with the house plans, although the garden 
may be developed gradually. Its making 
has proved a boon to many a tired business 
man with a little time to spend in the open, 
mornings and evenings. Children usually 
take delight in gardening when they can have 
their own plot to work in, and even the mother 
of a household frequently finds much rec- 
reation in tending her favorite flower-bed. 


Situation and Cost 


The exact cost of a house depends on the 
part of the country in which it is located, on 
the market price of material—which differs 
in various sections, and which fluctuates 
materially—and on local labor conditions. 
Therefore it is not deemed advisable to 
quote the exact sum for which such a house 
may be constructed, although this one has 
been designed with a view to suiting the in- 
come of the average family. Each pro- 
spective home-builder, however, can get 
exact figures by submitting these plans to 
his local contractors for estimates. 

Situated on a lot facing south, this house 
is long on the front, thus gaining a commodi- 
ous, hospitable appearance. The first story 
is constructed of red brick, with rough 
plaster for the second—the latter painted 
light buff—and the shingled roof is stained 
a gray-green; the trim, of which there is 
little, is painted white. 

The house was planned relative to the 
advantages to be gained from the different 
points of the compass. The porch was lo- 


cated on the side, or west, so that the living- 
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room might enjoy all the sunshine possible 
in a southern exposure, with the den, per- 
haps the least important room, on the 
northwest, and the dining-room on the 
southeast, providing it with the morning 
sun, which is a positive necessity to the 
ideal room in which breakfast is eaten. 
This arrangement places the kitchen natur- 
ally where it should be, on the northeast, 
connecting with the laundry just back of it, 
and open on three sides. 

The front porch is large enough to be 
used as an outdoor family living-room in 
summer, while in winter it may be enclosed 
in glass, and even heated. Furnished with 
light, movable furniture and plenty of 
plants, it would make a charming entrance. 
Both hot and cold water have been piped 
here and to the deck above for cleaning pur- 
poses. The cut-off is in the kitchen under 
the sink, so that there is no danger of the 
pipe freezing and bursting. 


Conserving Space 


Many of the homely facts about the house 
naturally have to do with its economies. 
For instance, space has been jealously 
guarded so that there is no waste; walls 
extend in straight lines, thereby saving ex- 
pense, and that black beast of all house- 
builders, the plumber’s bill, has been antici- 
pated by confining the plumbing within given 
limits. Economy of labor is evident in the 
conveniences, and even a possible saving of 
doctors’ bills is aimed at by the airy, sunny 
rooms and attractively plannedsurroundings. 

You go directly into the living-room from 
theporch. The usual hall, serving no essen- 
tial purpose, has been dispensed with. Tothe 
left of the entrance there are high windows. 
On the south side of the room there is a 
large bay window with a seat underneath. 
French doors open into the dining-room, 
and in place of the usual two there are four, 
which fold back so that the two rooms can 
practically be turned into one. This can be 
still further provided for by having the par- 
tition at the sides of the folding doors also 
provided with hinges. They will look like © 
permanent divisions, and will, indeed, be 
moved only on special occasions. Since 
dancing has become so universal a pastime, 
it seems wise to plan for it in a house de- 
signed to fulfil all present-day needs. When 
doors and partitions are all closed the din- 
ing-room has all the privacy of a single room. 

The fireplace in the living-room is flanked 
by two doors, one going into the den, and 
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Floor plans for the House of Efficiency. An effort has been made to put everything where it should be, and 
no unused space has been left in any part of the house. Cellar plans are not given because nothing is down 
there but the heating-plant and storage-bins. All the activities of home-keeping are carried on up in the light 
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the other into the hallway, from which the 
stairs ascend. From this hall you may also 
enter the den, the coat-closet, and the 
kitchen, while by furnishing a means of 
reaching the front door other than through 
the dining-room, the hall prevents many 
annoying interruptions to the family meals. 
Also, the central stairway does away with 
the necessity of separate back stairs, and 
thereby saves expense. The telephone 
would probably be placed here. 

The dining-room buffet is built-in, with 
windows above it. A new kind of dining- 
room radiator is installed here. It is like 
the ordinary steam radiator, except that the 
upper part has been made into a warming 
cupboard, with two shelves and two heavy 
doors, so that dishes or food may be kept 
hot. The pantry, fitted with cupboards 
and drawers, is practically an alcove of the 
kitchen, so that, by actual count, no more 
steps are necessary than if the dining-room 
opened directly into the kitchen. It is 
taken for granted that in a house of this size 
but one servant is kept, and that occasion- 
ally the housewife may do her own work; 
therefore the saving of steps is highly impor- 
tant. The kitchen arrangements conse- 
quently include all the conveniences within 
a reasonable space. 


A Kitchen That Saves Work 


Neither a very large nor a very small 
kitchen is a good investment; the former 
results in loss of time and waste of energy, 
while a small kitchen becomes easily clut- 
tered and is altogether inconvenient. On 
one side of the kitchen in the Ideal Home 
stands a hooded gas-stove, provided with a 
vent-pipe. Next this is a fireless cooker, 
placed on a bench so that it and the gas- 
stove are on a level. Against another wall 
is a hooded range for coal or wood. A lift 
near by brings fuel from the cellar. Behind 
the coal-range, a small space has been con- 
verted into a cupboard for kitchen utensils, 
while near by a water spigot makes it possi- 
ble to fill the tea-kettle, etc., without having 
to cross the room to the sink. A small, 
round table, zinc covered and with rubber 
casters—low enough to allow a kettle to 
rest on it under the spigot—is an added con- 
venience, for such a table can be moved 
more easily than the kettle can be lifted. 

The built-in ice-box is filled from the 
service porch. Above the ice-box, but not 
too high to be reached handily, is a series of 
small compartments arranged for the con- 
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venience of both tradespeople and the 
housewife. Each compartment has a door 
to the outside fitted with a snap-lock. The 
doors are labeled, “‘ Milk,” ‘“‘Meat,’’ ‘‘Gro- 
ceries,” etc. At night or in the morning the 
doors are set ajar. When the delivery has 
been made the door is closed. Your pro- 
visions are then safe, as the doors cannot be 
opened from the outside. 

The sink—which is thirty-six inches high, 
so that no stooping is necessary in dish-wash- 
ing, etc.—and the table for mixing are side 
by side, with bins occupying the space under 
the table. Beneath the drain-board are cup- 
boards, and the one above and to the right of 
the mixing table is reserved for dishes in 
every-day use. Here you have the dishes 
you use for every meal—these and no more. 
When you set the table you sweep this cup- 
board clean. The floor of the lower cup- 
boards is raised an inch and one-half above 
the kitchen floor, thus preventing dust from 
sifting under the doors onto the bottom shelf. 
At the end of the sink-board,a window opens 
onto the service porch. Beneath the window 
on a shelf—the whole enclosed in a lattice 
frame-work with a door—stands the gar- 
bage-can, the top of which comes to within 
three or four inches of the bottom of the 
window. The coveris hinged. A chain at- 
tached to it and hooked over a nail on the 
window-sill makes it convenient to operate 
the can from the window. Such an ar- 
rangement, however, necessitates two cans, 
so that each may be sunned every other day, 
in order to make it sufficiently clean to be 
placed so near the house. 


Minimizing Dust and Dirt 


This problem of garbage disposal is in 
many localities a serious one. Might it not 
be possible to utilize the furnace chimney 
for this purpose? For instance, it seems 
that a steel or galvanized-iron pipe, about 
ten inches in diameter, might be placed in- 
side the chimney, extending from just above 
the entrance of the furnace pipe to several 
feet above the level of the kitchen floor. 
A trap-door from the kitchen would permit 
of garbage being thrown into this pipe. It 
would fall into a wire basket in the lower 
chimney, where smoke and heat from the 
furnace would dry it, all the odors going up 
the chimney. Once a day the basket could 


e, 


be emptied into the furnace. 

All of the window- and door-casings and 
the baseboards in the kitchen are flush with 
This, too, is to avoid the accu- 


the plaster. 
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Architect's drawing of the House of Efficiency, showing that all the requirements of twentieth-century housekeeping can be met without sacrificing exterior attractiveness 


This house, built as designed, would be most pleasant to the eye; but, if desired, different colors could be had by staining porous bricks with oils 
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mulation of dust; furthermore, where the 
bottom of the baseboard and the edge of the 
floor come together, cement has been run in 
the crevice, doing away with the usual 
angle. The floor is covered with a pliable 
linoleum which extends up onto the base- 
board at least two inches, the top, or edge, 
being finished with a copper band nailed 
through the linoleum and into the base- 
board. The cement keeps the linoleum 
from cracking, and another favorite lurking 
place for dust has been done away with. 
That which does succeed in accumulating 
may, however, be swept into a trap—which 
leads to the cellar—situated to the right of 
the fireless cooker, beneath the shelves. 
Locating the laundry just off the kitchen 
provides the laundress with a pleasanter 
place in which to work than the basement, 
and saves her going up and down stairs. 
Also, it is better for the clothes to be washed 
and ironed in a sunny place. This laundry 
is in reality a sun room, and when in order 
has a second use, as it makes a cheerful 
sitting-room for the maid. Beside the 
clothes-chute, the laundry has a closet for 
storing the portable things necessary to 
laundry work, and set tubs with a washing- 
machine on one side and an electric clothes- 
dryer on the other. As the ironing is 
done by electricity, the fixture is in the 
center of the ceiling, and from here is 
suspended the cord which attaches to the 
iron. The drying yard is conveniently near. 


Comfort and Health Upstairs 


On the second floor, just as on the first, 
space has been jealously guarded, and the 
most used rooms have been given the prefer- 
ence of exposures. The largest sleeping- 
room, on the south and west, has French 
windows opening onto a balcony, and an- 
other pleasant feature is an open fireplace. 
Two large closets add to the comfort of this 
double room, and the space between ‘the 
closet doors seems to be just the right place 
for a long mirror. A window in the front 
closet not only gives light and ventilation, 
but provides for both the closets beyond, 
since the high transoms are repeated in the 
two dividing walls. A door cut from this 
closet into the second bedroom makes the 
two front bedrooms easily communicating. 
The latter room, designed for the children, 
with the south and east sun, is large enough, 
like the first, to admit of two beds, and is 
altogether comfortable and cheerful. 

The guest-room, a little remote from the 
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others, also opens onto the balcony, and has 
north windows overlooking the garden. 
Here is a built-in wardrobe and a cedar 
closet, the inference being that in a house 
where space is at a premium, the cedar closet 
may be used for storing, even though this 
room is occasionally occupied. 

Situated on the east, the bathroom is 
fairly large, with a cupboard for towels. 
The tub stands in the center of the room. 
This prevents the space back of it from 
becoming, what it usually is, the dirtiest 
place in the house. It also makes it possi- 
ble to have a shower spray without its usual 
attendant, the clammy blanket that hangs 
from the ring. The tiled floor slopes ever so 
slightly to a drain under the tub, so you can 
splash to your heart’s content. If this does 
not appeal to you, the tub can be placed at 
the side of the room and tiled in at a slight 
additional cost. As in the kitchen, the base- 
boards and casings are flush with the wall. 


The House in Order 


Cupboards for linen open from the hall, 
where they can be reached without disturbing 
any one. Instead of drawers that pull out, 
there are shelves with fronts hinged at the 
bottom. When they are let down, chains 
at the corners support them, forming shelves 
on which the linen may be sorted. Just 
beyond the first cupboard is a door into the 
maid’s room, which is provided with a 
lavatory, and one at the end of the hall 
leads into the sleeping-porch, which may 
also be used as a sewing-room. In a home 
of moderate size, there never seems to be a 
consistent place for the machine. But 
here, when the top is let down, it fits into 
a nook under a shelf, and is concealed by a 
cretonne curtain. The top of the shelf may 
be prettily arranged and used as a dressing- 
table. From this porch the clothes-chute 
goes to the laundry. Opposite the door 
leading into the children’s bedroom, is a 
corner closet for brooms, etc. 

The living-room, dining-room, and den, 
as well as the hallway, are finished in dark 
wood, for in a house where there are no 
formal rooms set apart for entertaining, and 
where practically all the space is in daily 
use, this is to be recommended. However, 
if the individual preference is for that great 
favorite, white paint, it can be used, though 
it must be remembered that it is a task to 
keep white woodwork clean. 

Wall treatment, if not identical in these 
rooms, should at least follow the same gen- 
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eral color-scheme, and be plain in effect, 
though the exact coloring employed is, of 
course, a matter of taste. Details of the 
the living-room fireplace, dining-room buf- 
fet, and all the woodwork are extremely 
simple, as are those of the built-in book- 
cases in the den, which will hold a surpris- 
ingly large number of books. One corner of 
this room has been reserved for a desk, with 
the light coming from the left side. The 
stairway fits so snugly into its nook that no 
embellishment here is necessary. 

For the floors, oak is used downstairs and 
maple above, while the bedrooms are en- 
ameled in pale écru. For walls nothing 
could be prettier here than dainty chintz 
papers, and a distinctive color-scheme, in 
the different rooms, may be attained in the 
appointments by accenting the notes of 
color in each paper. 
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In an Ideal Home, where light and air are 
courted, it is obvious that window draperies 
should be simple and reasonably inexpen- 
sive. In fact, all the furnishings ought to 
be of such a character that there will be no 
temptation to keep shades lowered in order 
to protect them. And a danger-signal to 
makers of new homes might read: Beware 
of overcrowding! Such a warning not only 
applies to furniture, but to pictures and 
bric-a-brac especially. 

In the end, to make a home beautiful and 
at the same time livable will be to imbue it 
with that indescribable charm called atmos- 
phere, without which a house can hardly be 
called a home. That, of course, no builder 
or architect can accomplish for you, but the 
house just described, with all its conveni- 
ences, should afford you a pretty good start 
toward your own development of it. 


Lighting a Model Home 


By F. Laurent Godinez 


Consulting Lighting Specialist. 


HE lighting of the model home must 
be free from glare, and the color 
of the light must be right. Under 
no condition should one’s eyes 

be exposed to glaring, unmodified lights, 
since eye-strain, which will lead to chronic 
headaches, insomnia, hysteria, or indiges- 
tion, may result. From the esthetic view- 
point, interior decoration to be appreciated 
must be seen, and the interior which is so 
glaringly lighted as to be annoying to one’s 
sight can never be termed artistic. Over- 
brilliant lighting is opposed to refined taste, 
and a room so lighted is not fit to live in. 
The white-light quality which is charac- 
teristic of modern illuminants is absolutely 
opposed to that motif of repose which should 
be the predominant theme in the home at- 
mosphere. This obnoxious “white light” 
is uncomplimentary alike to individuals and 
their surroundings: It reveals every wrin- 
kle, emphasizes each facial blemish, and 
makes one’s features appear old, pallid, 
and unrelaxed. An amber light, on the con- 
trary, is warm, soft, and inviting. It is rest- 
ful to the eye, like the oil-lamp, and creates 
an atmosphere of repose. Everything is 
mellowed, softened, and beautified by it. 
It is not difficult to modify this unpleas- 
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ant white-light effect. It can be accom- 
plished gracefully by enclosing the offend- 
ing illuminants within amber shades of glass, 
silk, or paper. These can be obtained to 
conform with any decorative treatment. 
Lighting globes of “ground” or “etched” 
glass are undesirable; their good effect by 
day is marred by their spotty, glaring ap- 
pearance at night. Globes should be chosen 
which entirely conceal the glaring light 
within, and should always be abserved 
lighted and unlighted. When the glass is too 
thin, or “etched” or “ground,” the ex- 
terior design, which may be attractive when 
unlighted, becomes obliterated by the glare 
when lighted. When it is not feasible to 
change globes of white glass, the desired 
color change can be effected, in the case of 
gas, by substituting amber-light for white- 
light Welsbach mantles. With Mazda- 
Tungsten electric lamps, home-made cyl- 
inders of amber gelatine film, paper, or 
shirred silk can be placed over the electric 
bulb within the white globe. Increasing 
the thickness of these enveloping cylinders 
by extra layers of the material used gives 
the requisite depth of amber light, which can 
be determined by comparison with the oil- 
lamp as a standard. 
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The invention of reflectors formed by 
plating a corrugated glass shell with pure 
metallic silver has made possible what is 
known as indirect lighting. In this way 
lights placed within silver-plated reflectors 
direct every useful ray of light upward, 
where the diffusive action of the ceiling il- 
luminates the interior with entire freedom 
from glare. Indirect lighting is just as 
cheap as direct to maintain, and is much 
cheaper to install, since the necessity for 
individual lights over desks, tables, sew- 
ing-machines, sinks, and all isolated work- 
ing surfaces that require localized light is 
obviated by a perfect general illumination. 
Therefore the placement of one indirect- 
lighting source in an interior gratifies every 
conceivable localized requirement and saves 
the expense of time, labor, and material in 
conducting wires to remote points, not to 
mention the cost of the numerous special 
lighting fixtures required. Again, in plac- 
ing individual fixed lights, under the as- 
sumption that the arrangement will be 
permanently satisfactory, one is apt to over- 
look conditions which ultimately necessitate 
rearrangement of furniture,and extra expense 
for additional lights. It is possible to cut 
estimates of installation costs atleastseventy- 
five per cent. by carefully analyzing the re- 
quirements of local and general illumination. 

Many persons prefer to “‘see”’ a source of 
light, rather than an opaque fixture, within 
which indirect-lighting equipment is often 
placed. The whole pictorial effect of a room 
may be enhanced or destroyed by its mode 
of lighting. Globes, or shades, which have 
become commonplace through vulgar usage, 
like the ribbed affairs of clear glass typical 
of commercial lighting, should never defile 
the atmosphere of the home. Every one 
should try to make his lighting as distinc- 
tive as possible, and it is just as lacking in 
good taste to tolerate commonplace lighting 
appliances in the home as to duplicate your 
neighbor’s furniture, carpets, and interior 
decoration. One’s desire for a visible light 
may be satisfied by utilizing the glass- 
makers’ bowls and urns in combination 
with standard indirect-lighting equipment. 

Dead-light ceilings should never be used 
with indirect lighting, unless strictly essen- 
tial to the decorative plan. In such cases 
the white light can be changed by placing 
screens of amber-colored gelatine film over 
thereflectors. Ceiling finishes should always 
be mat-surface, or depolished. Polished 
surfaces reflect glare and produce eye-strain. 


Lighting a Model Home 


Now, referring to the plan 
of the model home, let us go 
through the house together, 
applying some of our lighting 
technique. Starting with the porch, di- 
rect or indirect lighting is applicable with 
either gas or electricity. If indirect light- 
ing is preferred, the fixture can be home- 
made, consisting of a rustic hanging basket, 
with a center space to accommodate the in- 
direct reflector and lamp; or an inexpensive 
terra-cotta urn can be placed on a pedestal, 
just high enough to prevent one from de- 
tecting the modus operandi. The control 
for the porch light should be from inside 
and out. If gas is used, this can be accom- 
plished by a pneumatic valve connected by 
a fine hair-like copper tube, which, while 
hollow, is thinner than an electric wire. 
The outside switch should be concealed 
(behind a hinged push-button plate, is a 
good way), a precaution which facilitates 
the location of obscure key-holes. 


The 
Porch 
Light 


Lights in The living-room _— should 
the Living- have both general and local 
Room lighting. The local lighting 

is best rendered by portable 
gas or electric lamps, which are obtainable 
in designs of infinite variety. Floor out- 
lets should be provided, also baseboard out- 
lets for fans, etc. There is available a new 
gas-outlet which permits the attachment of 
a flexible armored tube connecting with a 
gas-iron, fan, chafing-dish, coffee-percolator, 
or portable reading-lamp, and when the tube 
is disconnected the gas cannot be turned on. 
The control for all the lamps, (some will 
presumably be used for decorative purposes) 
can be local or remote, thereby enabling one 
to change the effect from local to general 
lighting from one wall switch, which should 
be located at a convenient point. This, 
interpreted literally, with reference to egress 
or ingress, signifies three separate control 
switches. One at the front door, one at the 
hall door, and one at the head of the stairs 
would be the ideal arrangement, and if in- 
direct lighting as a source of general illu- 
mination be used, the saving effected by 
not purchasing an expensive ceiling fixture 
would leave a surplus over the installation 
cost of the three-switch remote control. 
If a book-case or a piano is placed in this 
room, one indirect-lighting reflector, within 
an urn, with upright Welsbach mantles 
or one large Mazda lamp, will save fixture 
expense. A portable lamp may be had which 
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gives both the indirect and local 
effect, a silver-plated reflector 
being concealed within the 
exterior silk shade, supple- 
mented by small lamps 

on a separate pull 

switch. The advan- 

tage of this lamp 

is that it meets 

both general 

and local re- 

quirements, 

and re- 

duces 

wiring 

or pip- 


ing 
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Unless one desires to spend a 
considerable amount for some- 
thing quite different in the 
line of hanging fixtures, the 
procedure outlined is 

the best. 


In the Where 
Dining- t w o 
Room rooms 
are to 

be com- 
bined for 

ga, social 
: func- 
tions, 

a 
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Indirect lighting that is good, but not the best. A bowl that lets a soft 
light through is preferable to an opaque one. Here the ceiling may 


A portable lamp and sectional view showing how it was 
fitted for indirect lighting. A turn of a switch gives local 
or general lighting, as preferred 


expense by operating from one floor 
outlet. Unless ceilings are high, hanging 
lighting fixtures have a tendency to 
make a room seem cramped and small, 
particularly when the living-room and 
the dining-room are intended to be 
thrown into one, as in this instance. 


be tinted to mellow the light 


hanging dome willinterfere. Table 

candelabra afford charming light- 

ing and can be made feasible 

by placing outlets beneath the 

\ dining-table. One central hole 

} in the cloth (concealed at other 

== times by a doilie or fern-dish) 

permits the attachment of gas or elec- 

tric candelabra, the soft glow of the 

little candle shades being in agree- 

able contrast to a glaring lamp 

projecting noticeably below an “art” 
glass dome. 

The candles can be supplemented 
by side-wall lights, if desired, but the 
side wall must not be regarded as a 
desirable Jocale for other than lighting 

which is purely functional in the 

JP decorative sense. When the 

brightness of the side-wall light 
becomes offensively predominant, 
its pictorial value as a deco- 
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rative symbol is destroyed. If general 
lighting is required for certain occasions, 
it can be supplied (indirectly) by one or 
two lights concealed in cornices, or behind 
buffets or china-closets. The control 
should be located conveniently near the 
door, and care should be taken to avoid the 
offensive brass plates, which deface a wall. 
These should be countersunk, and the 
paper placed over them, or painted to 
match the wall. They are not decorative 
symbols, and should, therefore, be sub- 
ordinated. 


The 
Den 


Assuming that there is to be 
a table in the den, individual 
lamps for it and the desk, in 
combination with a general 
system as described for the living-room, 
would be appropriate. It is certain that the 
portable lamps will not adequately illum- 
inate the book-cases for reference and se- 
lection of volumes. The control should be 
located near the hall door. 


If direct lighting is used in 
the bathroom, wall brackets 


The 
Bathroom 


should be used. These should ° 


be placed on each side of the 
mirror and have pendent globes of opal glass 
ona level with the features of a person six feet 
tall. With indirect lighting, one wall brack- 
et above the mirror will suffice. Control 
may be with pull chains or a wall switch, as 
preferred. 


With direct lighting, sepa- 
rate fixtures will be needed 
over sinks and ranges, sup- 
plemented by a center ceiling 
fixture with opal glassware. With indirect 
lighting, one pendent center fixture will 
meet all local requirements, if the wood- 
work and side walls are not too dark in 


Laundry 
and 
Kitchen 


color. Several baseboard outlets should 
be supplied for gas or electrically operated 
domestic mechanisms. 


The 
Bed- 
rooms 


The bedrooms require local 
and general lighting. Porta- 
ble lamps attached to base- 
board outlets should be ar- 
ranged by bedsides on somnoes or telephone 
tables. Baseboard outlets for dressing- 
table lamps should be provided. Indirect 
illumination renders the expense of interior 
closet lights, with their unreliable “auto- 
matic”? switches, unnecessary, also provid- 
ing an excellent light for viewing oneself in 
mirrors on bureaus and in pier or cheval 
glasses. When twin beds are placed as in- 
dicated on the plan, the tendency is to 
place one portable lamp between them. 
Sometimes this is less convenient than a 
separate lamp beside each bed. 


One small light (a 25-watt 
Mazda electric or a Welsbach 
Junior gas-mantle) on a wall 
bracket, in a’ reflector directed 
against the ceiling at the head of the stairs 
will light the stairs and hall at a negligible 
expense, even if burned all night. A sim- 
ilar wall bracket on the side wall, facing the 
large closet adjoining the den on the ground 
floor, will insure safety and convenience at 
night. Duplex control from above and be- 
low can be economically installed. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the 
lighting of the home requires deliberate con- 
sideration, and that the indiscriminate in- 
stallation of promiscuous equipment, by 
those whose sole motive is the sale of a 
fixed product, can never result in lighting 
which will satisfy the many physiological, 
psychological, and esthetic factors which in 
their entirety constitute the complex equa- 
tion of light. 


Halls 


Keeping the House Warm 


By Charles H. Nichols 


Consulting Engineer, Heating and Ventilating Specialist 


HE heating of the House of Effi- 
ciency should be done with a hot- 
water system. All things con- 
sidered, except perhaps first cost, 

it is to be preferred to either a steam, vapor, 


or hot-air system, though any of these could 
be installed. But since an even tempera- 
ture is more easily maintained with hot 
water than with any other heating medium, 
that system is naturally to be preferred in a 
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house designed to be efficient in every de- 
tail. 

The amount of radiation surface, as given 
in the plans on page 515, required to heat 
this house has been based on the following 
assumptions: that the house will face south, 
that the minimum outside temperature will 
be five degrees below zero, the inside tem- 
perature seventy degrees above (sixty degrees 
in the laundry), and the temperature of the 
water entering the radiators 180 degrees. If 
the house should face in another direction, or 
the minimum outside temperature be less or 
more than minus five, the sizes of the boiler 
and radiators should be changed accordingly. 

The radiators shown are 22 inches high on 
the first floor and 26 on the second floor 
when in front of windows, it being assumed 
that these heights will bring the radiators 
just below the level of the sill. The radia- 
tor under the seat in the living-room is 13 
inches high, and the radiators not in front 
of windows, and in the laundry, are 32 
inches high, the upright rather than the 
extended form giving the better heating 
results. A radiator has been placed in the 
kitchen, so that the coal-range need not be 
used for heating. 

Most of the radiators have been placed in 
front of windows, because this is the most 
effective location for them. The heated air 
rising from the radiator will strike the cool 
pane of the window and be mixed with the 
cool air entering around the sash. The 
tendency of this mixture is to fall, but meet- 
ing the hot air from the radiator it will be 
diffused at approximately the temperature 
oftheroom. Ifthe radiators are not placed 
in front of the windows there will be a 
marked difference in temperature between 
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the air at the window and at the radiator, 
though the average temperature of the room 
will remain the same. It will be seen that 
by placing the radiators in front of windows 
the whole room is made comfortably warm 
—there is no shivery spot to be avoided. 

If preferred, instead of the radiator 
shown under the seat in the living-room, one 
can be placed against the wall beside the 
window, in which case the radiator should 
be of 60 square feet, 32 inches high, in- 
stead of 78 square feet, this difference of 
surface being due to the decreased efficiency 
of a radiator under a seat, the amount of 
heat radiated being the same in both cases. 
It will be better not to have a grill in front 
of the radiator under the seat, as this would 
decrease the efficiency still more. 

The boiler should be large enough to care 
for 830 square feet of radiators, in addition 
to the piping, or of the same capacity as an 
“Tdeal Arco” 6-23-W. The boiler flue 
should not be less than ten inches in diame- 
ter, and from 35 to 40 inches high. 

An expansion tank is to be installed in the 
attic, over the hall, and connected to the 
expansion pipe shown, and is to have an 
overflow pipe and a supply pipe. The pip- 
ing to the radiators is to be installed of 
proper size, and if the boiler has two out- 
lets, the radiators are to be approximately 
evenly divided on the two lines of piping. 
Most heating contractors will be able to 
determine the proper size and arrangement 
of the piping for these radiators. 

Each radiator is to be provided with two 
pipe valves and an air valve, and the boiler 
provided with a thermometer, altitude gage, 
and draft damper, and with valves on the 
supply and blow-off pipes. 


Your Boy This Summer 


What are you going to do with your boy—and your girl—when school 


closes and the long, hot days of summer draw near? Will the common 
notion that a child’s mind needs a complete rest lead you to let your 
child drift aimlessly until school begins again in the fall? As a matter of 
fact, summer days afford opportunities for learning some of life’s best 
lessons. Particularly days spent in the open, under the changing skies, 
in the whispering woods, by shores murmurous with age-long, untold 
secrets. The boy or girl who spends such a summer, companioned by 
others of equal age, guided by a teacher-leader who knows nature and 
the hearts of boys and girls, will go back to school with new vigor. 
This is the theme that employs Peter Clark Macfarlane’s pen in a 
notable article in the May issue. 





Making a House Hum 


By Allan 


HOUSE is nothing more than a 
factory for the production of hap- 
piness. Everything that may be 
properly done in a house is done 

to promote happiness. We should be un- 
happy if we were constantly hungry—so we 
prepare food; we should not be comfortable 
if we lacked clean clothing—so we wash and 
iron; we should be ill at ease if the floors 
were deep with dust—so we remove the 
dust; and at night we turn on the lights 
because we should be less happy if we 
were to sit in the dark. 

We shall not belittle the home if we con- 
sider the house precisely as it is—as a fac- 
tory. Home may be where the heart is, but 
the house is where the kitchen stove is. 
Home may be the antechamber to heaven, 
but the house may be the antechamber to 
the other place. Many houses are. They 
fail because they are not equipped to per- 
form their functions as factories. 

Since the house is a factory, it should be 
equipped like a factory. The only way to 
equip a house like a factory is to put ma- 
chinery into it. No man would think of 
building a factory without machinery; but 
almost every man is willing to have his 
wife or some other woman work in a house 
that contains no machinery. He has never 
conceived the possibility of doing housework 
except by hand. He has been too busy do- 
ing his own work in quite another way—with 
steam, with electricity, with every sort of 
motive power. Moreover, he has not been 
goaded by the woman who should have 
goaded him. Most women shrink at the 
suggestion of electric motors and whirring 
wheels in their houses. They shrink as if 
they were half afraid machinery would 
jump at them. And furthermore, they are 
quite convinced that household machinery is 
beyond their means. All of which is untrue. 

Household machinery is not beyond the 
means of anybody who is not already living 
in poverty. It can be put in a piece at a 
time. The total cost is not prohibitive; 
and the actual cash savings effected by 
machinery will oftentimes offset its cost. 

Figures prove these statements. I shall 
tell what is needed and what it costs. The 
first item to consider is power. Women who 
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live in the country often feel that househc ld 
machinery is not for them because no power 
is at hand with which to drive it. They 
do not realize how cheaply or how easily 
power can be created. Fifty dollars will 
buy a two-horsepower gasoline engine. 
This engine, without using all its power, 
will drive a ninety-dollar dynamo that will 
create one-horsepower of electric current. 
The engine and dynamo may both be placed 
in an eight-by-ten brick building in the 
back of the yard. That will keep away the 
noise and the danger. A gasoline engine 
is no more dangerous than a gasoline auto- 
mobile, but no chances should be taken. 

Neither the engine nor the dynamo re- 
quires any attention; a wire brings the cur- 
rent into the house. This equipment will 
create enough current to’ make twenty 
sixteen-candlepower lights;, or it will run a 
washing-machine, an ironing-machine, a 
dish-washing-machine, anda vacuum cleaner 
all at once. The cost of manufacturing 
the current to run the machinery would 
not be more than one dollar a month. I 
base this statement upon my own bills. I 
have all the machinery I have mentioned, 
and pay an electric company ten cents a 
kilowatt-hour for current. That is a high 
price, too, yet my last monthly bill was 
only seventy-eight cents. If I had made 
my own current with a gasoline engine and 
a dynamo, the gasoline cost might have been 
even less. Probably it would have been. 
Certainly, it would not have been more. 

The cost of running machinery by electric- 
ity isnot much. Lack of power is therefore 
no excuse for not putting machinery into 
even a farmhouse. If further inducements 
be needed, the farmer may be reminded 
that the two-horsepower gasoline engine 
can also work for him; it can pump water, 
cut corn-stalks, or turn a grindstone, while 
a wire will carry the current to the barn as 
well as to the house. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing that 
electricity can do in the house is cook food. 
From a practical point of view, this is 
something new, for alt’ough it has long 
been possible to cook with electricity, the 
cost has been prohibitive. Recently, how- 
ever, a California man has evolved an idea 
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that will bring the cost down—’way down. 
He is now manufacturing and selling an 
electric stove that will cook more cheaply 
than gas and a great deal better. 

The builders of the old type of electric- 
stove began as builders always do—they 
made something that looked like something 
they had seen before. The thing that they 
had seen before was a gas-range. Gas 
flames cannot burn except in the open air, 
so gas-ranges are made with the flames 
exposed. A tremendous amount of heat is 
thereby wasted, but there is no other way. 
The gas flames must have air. 

An electric-stove does not need air. The 
California inventor, realizing this, put his 
mind to work to invent a stove from which 
no heat could escape. What he has ac- 
tually done is to apply the thermos-bottle 
idea to the cook-stove, only his “bottle” 
is made of metal and is large. It is cylin- 
drical and tall, like an old-fashioned wood- 
burning stove. It is so well insulated that 
no heat can escape from it; every unit of 
heat that is generated goes into the food. 

But that is not all. Not a unit of heat 
is generated that the food does not require. 
It would not be safe continuously to pile 
heat into a stove from which no heat could 
escape. The food would be burned and 
heat wasted. So the California man has 
made his stove so that it shuts off the elec- 
tricity when the heat reaches a certain point, 
then turns it on again when the heat drops 
to another certain point. The cook need 
only set a regulator, which the stove will 
automatically obey. Attached to the regu- 
lator is a clock that will turn on and off 
the heat. It is set as an alarm-clock is set. 
If the cook has a roast that she wants to 
begin cooking at six o’clock in the morning, 
she sets the clock. At six o’clock in the 
morning the clock turns on the heat. 
When the heat becomes a little too high, the 
stove itself turns off the current for a little 
while, and then, when the stove begins to 
cool, turns it on again for a while. With 
the cook in bed, the roasting is done as well 
as if she were standing over the stove. 

In fact, with this stove, for the first time 
in history cooking is reduced to a science, 
making it possible to determine both the 
number of heat-units that shall be applied 
to food and the exact number of minutes 
during which the heat shall be applied. 
Plenty of other stoves have thermometers 
on their ovens, but with no other variety 
is it possible to know how many heat-units 
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are going into the food and how many into 
the room. Nor with any other stove is it 
possible—except by standing over it with 
a watch—always to cook or bake the same 
food for precisely the same length of time. 
This stove makes it possible to add to each 
recipe the number of degrees of heat and 
the time required to give the best results. 

However, this stove will not do all kinds 
of cooking. Like most highly efficient 
workers of today, it’s a specialist, and its 
specialties are boiling, stewing, and steam- 
ing, long baking—of fruit cakes, brown 
bread, and such things, which used to be 
the most expensive of all dishes from the 
standpoint of fuel. Invaluable as it is, 
therefore, even with it, gas cannot be wholly 
eliminated. Very likely, indeed, the time 
will never come when all cooking is done 
with electricity. So the gas companies 
need not despair. 

Gas is more satisfactory to cook with than 
either wood or coal; and women whose 
homes are located where commercial gas is 
not available may nevertheless cook with 
gas. Four hundred dollars will buy and 
install a gas-plant in anybody’s back yard. 
With this plant, which requires next to no 
attention, anybody can make, for sixty 


cents per thousand cubic feet, gas that is 
fully equal to the gas for which city people 


pay eighty cents. The gas is made by 
forcing air through gasoline and mixing the 
fumes with other air. The gasoline is 
placed in a steel globe, a hundred feet from 
the house and seven feet in the earth. 
The globe holds three barrels—a year’s 
supply, perhaps. The entire manufactur- 
ing process is carried on underground, out- 
side the house. By the time the gas reaches 
the house, it is no more explosive than ordi- 
nary illuminating gas while in illuminating 
power, it is fully the equal of gas made 
from coal. It can be used with. gas- 
mantles of any kind. It can be used in 
kitchen ranges. The machine itself will 
last a lifetime; there is nothing about it 
to get out of order. And from the day 
it is put in, it supplies gas to its owner 
for at least twenty cents less per thou- 
sand feet than most city people pay. In 
other words, $400 will enable any farmer 
or village dweller to light his house and 
cook his food with gas at least twenty-five 
per cent. cheaper than the usual cost of gas. 

We now come to what may perhaps more 
properly be called household machinery. 
Electric machines to wash and iron are the 
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Woman has not had a square deal in this matter of mechanical power. With 
machinery run by hand and foot she used to be kept busy at manufacture. 
Then man learned to apply power to her machines, so he took them away from 
her, and made her leave her home to engage in gainful occupation. The work 
that had to be done at home he left her to do as best she could. And she has 


gone on doing it by hand, while man has reached out for power wherever it 





would help him. Machinery for women is to be had—if they insist upon 
having it—and it is not expensive; it is cheap when you compare it with leisure 


for happiness. No one should build the house shown on page 515 without first 


reading this article and finding out what possibilities for the emancipation of 
the wife and mother lie in the turning of a button. If you live on a farm, the 
surplus power can be used atthebarn. But think of the house—and the wife—first! 
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most important. I described these at some 
length in an article published in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING last October. I need now 
do no more than say that the washing- 
machine both washes and wrings by elec- 
tricity, and costs $75. The ironing-machine 
is driven by electricity, but is heated with 
gas. The price varies with the size, but 
I recommend a forty-eight-inch machine 
that will iron a table-cloth once folded. 
The price of such a machine is $115. For 
any family that now employs a servant 
and hires a laundress two days a week, these 
machines will save more than their cost 
in two years. The machines themselves 
will last indefinitely. 

Next in importance to laundry machinery 
come machines for cleaning floors. That 
means vacuum cleaners. People who own 
their homes would do well to install the 
stationary kind. They are more powerful 
and easier to operate, while with them 
nothing need be hauled from room to room 
except the light steel hose and the tools with 
which the cleaning is done. All the noise 
—though there is not much—is in the cellar, 
and there is no vibration. The operator 
simply turns a switch, as she would turn on 
an electric light, and starts the electric motor 
on the machine. The cost of this ma- 
chine really should be no more than $175. 
As a matter of fact, it is about $300. This is 
because there is a plumbers’ trust. Plumb- 
ers buy at $160 (the manufacturers will not 
sell to individuals at this price), and then 
charge whatever they can get—usually 
about $300. The excuse for the charge is 
the cost of installation. This excuse is 
absurd. The installation of a stationary 
vacuum-cleaning machine means nothing 
more than the placing of the machine on 
a firm foundation in the cellar, and the 
erection of a pipe long enough to reach six 
inches above the floor of the second story— 
which means not more than twenty feet of 
cheap pipe. To charge $140 for such ser- 
vices and materials is robbery. 

Whether one owns his home or not, he 
should have some kind of electric vacuum 
cleaner. The portable type does good 
work. The only drawback is the necessity 
of hauling the machine around, and that 
is a drawback only as compared with the 
stationary machine. Even the portable 
cleaner outranks a carpet-sweeper as a 
locomotive outranks a push-cart. The 
price varies with the size and quality. A 
good machine costs from $50 to $125. 
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An electric dish-washing-machine ranks 
next in importance, perhaps. I have one 
for which I paid $15. I run it with the 
washing-machine motor; which keeps the 
motor at work seven days a week instead 
of one. The dish-washing-machine itself is 
of the simplest construction. It consists 
of nothing but a galvanized iron box filled 
with racks, a hydraulic pump, and a flexible 
steel tube with a flattened nozzle. The 
dishes are set on edge in the racks, hot water 
is let into the machine by the turning of a 
valve. When the reservoir at the bottom is 
filled with scalding water, powdered soap 
is put in, and the motor started; the motor 
drives the hydraulic pump; the pump 
forces the scalding water through the steel 
pipe and the nozzle. The flexibility of the 
pipe permits it to be drawn back and forth 
by a handle that projects through a hole 
in the front door. The hot, soapy water, 
under high pressure, is thus forced, again 
and again, upon each part of the surface of 
each dish. : 

The operation of the lever that manipu- 
lates the pipe requires no more strength 
than a child has, and is soon completed. 
Two minutes is enough. A valve is then 
opened and the dirty water runs through 
a drain-pipe to the sewer. The valve is 
closed and more scalding water is let into 
the machine, then the motor is started, and 
clean scalding water is forced at high pres- 
sure against the dishes to rinse off the soap. 
The rinsing process requires no more than 
thirty seconds. Then the front doors are 
opened and the top, which is hung on a 
hinge, is turned back. This lets the steam 
escape. And the dishes, which are still 
scalding hot, dry themselves in ten minutes. 
Knives, forks, and spoons must be dried by 
hand because, as they lie in the machine, 
they touch each other. Dinner dishes for a 
large family can be washed in five minutes 
without putting a finger into hot water or 
soiling the hands. And since the cleanest 
dish-towel adds nothing to the cleanliness of 
a dish, it is more sanitary, as well as easier, 
to heat the dishes with scalding water and 
then let them dry themselves. 

This machine is, of course, extremely 
crude. It is not patented. Any man who 
is handy with tools could buy the materials 
and make one. Some one should invent 
and manufacture a better one. The only 
good point I can mention about the one we 
have is that it does the work; we have had 
it three years, and it is still running, three 
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times a day. The dish-washing-machine 
and the machine for washing clothes could 
be operated, of course, in a house in which 
there was no running water. They should 
be a great help, even in such a house. But 
there is no necessity for the existence of 
such a house. The two-horsepower gaso- 
line engine that runs the dynamo can also, 
by working a little at odd moments, pro- 
vide water not only for the house, but for 
the barn, if there is one. The best way is 
to sink a steel tank in the ground below the 
frost-line. Let the engine pump water into 
the tank until it is half full. Then let the 
engine be switched to an air-pump, and 
pump air into the space in the tank above 
the water. An air-pressure of a few pounds 
to the square inch will force water all over 
the house and to the barn. A hundred dol- 
lars will buy the tank and the two pumps. 

Sewing-machines also may be run by 
electricity. An excellent’ motor that can 
be attached to any machine can be bought 
for $28. In an effort to see how much I 


could beat this figure, I bought a machine- 
head for $6, put it on a $2 kitchen table, 
attached my washing-machine motor to it, 
and set the thing to taking 1600 stitches a 


minute—at a total cost of $8. I made the 
belt from the motor to the machine loose— 
so loose that it would not turn the machine 
unless pressed by a tightener. I attached 
the tightener to a wire with a loop on the 
end of it through which the operator’s foot 
might be placed. The speed of the machine 
could thus be regulated by the intensity of 
the touch of the foot; the removal of all 
pressure stopped the machine. Like the 
dish-washing-machine, the only good thing 
I can say about this $8 electric sewing- 
machine is that it works. It is not a par- 
lor ornament; any one who likes a $65 
machine with a $28 motor probably would 
not like this one; but this one will sew as 
well and as rapidly as the $93 outfit. 

Here, then, are the specifications for 
converting the factory that we call a house 
into the modern factory that it should be. 
The equipment that I have described might 
easily be divided into three classes. For 
those who live in the country and desire 
to spend no more than the minimum, I 
should say that the plant should consist of 
these things: 


Gasoline engine and dynamo. 
Electric cook-stove . 

Electric washing-machine 
Electric vacuum cleaner 


For those who care to spend more money, 
I should advise all the foregoing items and, 
in addition: 


A gas-producing machine 
Electric ironing-machine 


Grand total 


A plant that would make a farmer’s home 
excel gg per cent. of city homes would con- 
tain all the items in the two foregoing lists 
except the portable vacuum cleaner; and 
in addition: 


A stationary vacuum cleaner 
Water tank and pumps 


Grand total (without vacuum cleaner). .$1,201 


I have not mentioned in any of these lists 
either kind of electric sewing-machine be- 
cause the cheap kind is too cheap to men- 
tion and the other kind is always available 
to any one who wants one. But as the 
lists stand, they show how farmhouses can 
be converted into efficient factories for the 
production of rural happiness. Any far- 
mer who can afford to buy himself a second- 
hand automobile can afford to buy his wife 
the outfit described in the first list. Many 
can afford to do better. Any man who 
will not buy his wife all the household 
machinery he can afford should be com- 
pelled to do housework in the old way for 
thirty days, under pain of arrest. That 
would settle the worst of them. -No man 
would do his own work in the back-break- 
ing, out-of-date fashion that is imposed upon 
women. Women do so only because they 
do not think. They are somewhat overdue, 
in fact, in this matter of thinking. The 
world of machinery is moving on and leav- 
ing them. The men, who have looked after 
themselves so well in the matter of machin- 
ery, should look after women; but they 
don’t. So women must look after them- 
selves. And the best way a woman can look 
after herself is to begin today to clamor for 
all the household machinery that her hus- 
band can afford to buy her. He may 
believe that he will have reached his limit 
when he has bought her an egg-beater, but 
she should have an argument with him 
about that. 





The children grown and gone from home, the house organized, the struggles of life less intense—what does 


middle age and all its changes mean for a woman? 
Rather, for most women it means an entry into the most comfortable, 


healthy, and widely useful period of life 


many women fear? 


Does it mean disease and loss of influence, as so 


' 


Nature’s Mothers’ Pension 


By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


NE of the amusing little kinks of 
human ‘nature is that, though 
we loathe monotony, we dread a 
change. Tell us that there will 
never be any variation in the even tenor of 
our way, and we throw up our hands in 
dismay; but let us once become aware 
that on or about a certain time a change 
will take place, and our anxious imagina- 
tions get busy at once, spinning possible 
coils of disaster around the distant event. 
The more time we have to spin these cob- 
webs, the thicker and blacker they get, es- 
pecially if there be something not clearly 
understood about the expected event. 
Nowhere is this singular tendency bet- 
ter illustrated than in the fears and appre- 
hensions which have come to cluster around 
that “change of life,” technically known 
as the “menopause,” to which every wom- 
an looks forward. In itself an essentially 
and thoroughly natural, physiologic, health- 
ful process, an honorable discharge from 
one of the heaviest duties of life, carrying 
with it no loss of effectiveness, no disability 
of any sort, but on the contrary increase in 
vigor and comfort and well-being, it has 
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become distorted in the popular imagina- 
tion into one of the most critical and anx- 
ious and dangerous experiences of life. 

Just how this strange misapprehension 
and unfounded dread of a natural and, 
from the individual point of view, whole- 
some process has grown up is a puzzle. 
Perhaps it has a certain slender excuse for 
existence in view of the fact that there 
are certain diseases and disturbances, 
both bodily and mental—notably cancer, 
fibroid tumors, and insanity—which occur 
with greater frequency in the same decade 
or two with the change of life. Human 
nature is determined to have an explana- 
tion of some sort, and grasps eagerly at the 
first thing which comes handy; as a last 
resort, if it can find no explanation, it will 
invent one. Almost every one on the 
shady side of life—and it is these who in- 
vent most of our superstitions and proverbs 
and philosophies—has known of one or 
more cases of cancer or insanity which oc- 
curred in the fourth decade. The change 
of life also occurs in this decade; therefore, 
they say, the climacteric is the cause of 
cancer and insanity. 
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This process of reasoning quickly spread 
until almost everything that happened, be- 
tween the forty-fifth and fifty-fifth years, 
which the wise women or the family physician 
didn’t understand, was promptly put down 
to “change of life.” A beautiful parallel 
is furnished in the similar load of responsi- 
bility that»teething, another perfectly nor- 
mal process, has been made to carry. 
Never was there a greater consolation, a 
readier excuse for sins of omission and com- 
mission, for the ignorant old monthly 
nurse, the uninstructed mother, or the care- 
less doctor, than “teething.” It was a 
universally acceptable explanation of every- 
thing untoward that happened to a baby 
from the fifth to the eighteenth month. 

But as we have eliminated one stupidity 
after another—dirty milk, the thrusting of 
unwashed fingers into helpless babies’ 
mouths on the slightest pretext, the colics 
which came from starting a baby upon a 
series of unsuitable foods as soon as the little 
“tussie-pegs”’ began to show themselves, 
the filthy teething-rings, ‘‘comforters,” 
and other inventions of the devil, together 
with the results 
of the minor in- 
fections to which 
a child begins 
to be exposed 
about this time 
through being 
taken out and 
allowed to play 
with other chil- 
dren—there have 
remained very 
few ills to lay at 
the door of 
teething. 

A similar 
process of dis- 
illusionment is 
under way in 
respect to the 
unreasoning and 
unreasonable 
dread of the 
change of life. 
The first, and 
probably the 
most influential, 
misapprehen- 
sion to be cleared up is as to the process 
which ceases at this time, and its relation, 
so to speak, to the life and interests of 
the individual. The more closely we study 


Forty-five! Fifty! 


From girlhood. women dread these years. 
Analyze the fear, and it vanishes. 
promise is that beyond these years lies their opportunity to exert 
a great influence for good, both within and without the home 
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it, the more clearly we come to the con- 
viction that it, with the possibility of 
gestation which it implies, is, in a broad 
sense, a function which is for the benefit 
of the race rather than of the individ- 
ual, so that its cessation does not imply 
any loss of individual vigor, advantage, or 
usefulness, but rather relief from a drain 
and a risk. This is clearly and practically 
shown by the fact that the period’ of the 
first twelve years of life, when this function 
is so completely in abeyance as to be prac- 
tically non-existent, is certainly no less 
vigorous and wholesome than any other; 
while, at the other end of the scale, the dec- 
ades following its cessation are not those 
of lowest vigor and highest morbidity and 
mortality in woman, but those during which 
she most markedly excels the opposite sex 
in both these respects. They are also the 
two periods of her greatest and, so to speak, 
most surplus and conscious vigor. The 
only period, in fact, at which woman’s mor- 
bidity and mortality, her chances of disease 
and death, rise above those of man, is that in 
which her so-called most vital, most central 
function, repro- 
duction, is at its 
highest vigor 
and greatest 
activity. This 
does not, of 
course, mean 
that marriage 
and reproduc- 
tion are, on the 
whole, injurious 
tothe healthand 
vigor of women. 
On the con- 
trary, all vital 
statistics show 
that the death- 
and disease- 
rates, both 
bodily and 
mental, of mar- 
ried women are 
lower at nearly 
every decade of 
life than those 
of their unmar- 
ried sisters. 

But a great 
many other considerations which have 
no direct or immediate connection with 
the essential effects of gestation and child- 
bearing obviously enter into this result. 
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Moreover, it is strongly suspected by 
thoughtful observers that the rise in the 
death-rate among married women during 
the first five or ten years after marriage is 
far more largely due to their infection with 
certain diseases which occur at this time 
than to the strains of normal maternity 
itself. 

Another of the misapprehensions in re- 
gard to the change of life is.as to the sud- 
denness with which it occurs. Under nor- 
mal conditions, like all other processes of 
nature, it is so gradual as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, merely a diminution and lessen- 
ing frequency of the ordinary manifesta- 
tions. In a large majority of instances it 
would actually attract little or no attention 
from the individual who is passing through 
it, were it not that her imagination has been 
prepared to expect something distressing 
and disturbing and uncomfortable. But the 
gradual, normal course of affairs actually 
occurs in a very fair percentage of all cases, 
and no sooner has the transition been ac- 
complished—in fact, often during the later 
stages of it—than, as a rule, the individual 
begins to gain weight, feel a sensible increase 
in vigor and capacity for work and in diges- 
tive power. All authorities are agreed that 
the ten years following this dreaded change 
are, on an average, the most vigorous, happy, 
and comfort- 
able of a 
woman’s 
whole life. 
Particularly 
is this true if 
the woman 
has not been 
exhausted 
and over- 
strained by 
excessive 
child-bearing. 

On the 
other hand, of 
course, this 
change of in- 
terests, this 
inclination to 
push out into 
wider spheres 
outside the 
home, accompanied as it usually is by relief 
from the care of children, naturally brings 
new mental stimuli with it, and certain pos- 
sibilities of disturbance. This is probably 
the basis for the general impression that a 


about what is ahead of you. 


Ask the doctor, if middle age is coming on and you are worried 

The chances are that he'll tell you 

nothing is the matter with you now and that nothing will be if you 
lead a sane, sensible life 
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woman is apt to be somewhat excitable at 
this period, and particularly subject to fits 
either of irritability or of depression. Hav- 
ing been freed from her utter absorption in 
the interests of her children, she begins to 
look again at the wider world in general, and 
at her husband in particular, and to wonder 
whether she may not have lost some of her 
influence. In one sense, perhaps, she has. 
In another, however, if she has average 
brains and character and tact, she has es- 
tablished and can proceed to wield a firmer, 
broader, and more potent influence than 
ever before. In fact, the years of greatest 
power and usefulness in a woman’s life, 
both in her family and outside of it, are 
often precisely those following the fall of 
the curtain upon the drama of reproductive 
life. 

It is well worth while to consider briefly 
some of the coincidental dangers which have 
become associated in the popular mind with 
the menopause. The first, though least 
frequent of these, is some form of mental 
disturbance. The first thing to be noted 
in regard to this is that it is a very rare acci- 
dent, from a percentile point of view, only a 
very few women who pass through the change 
of life becoming insane or even seriously 
mentally disturbed at this period. There 
is, to be sure, a very slight increase in the 
insanity-rate 
among 
women be- 
tween the 
ages of forty 
and fifty-five; 
but this is 
partly due to 
other causes, 
and partly to 
the fact that 
the taking off 
of a certain 
amount of ab- 
sorbing in- 
terest and 
both bodily 
and mental 
occupation in 
the care of 
children, 
which occurs 
about this time, leaves the mind free to 
rebound, as it were, in various directions, 
and if it already tended toward unbalance, 
it is apt to break in that direction. 

But even the exceedingly small numbers 
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of cases of this sort are due to the develop- 
ment of a preexistent or inborn tendency, 
as is shown by the fact that there is a much 
more striking rise in the insanity-rate, 
among those predisposed to it, during the 
period at which 
the reproductive 
function is being 
established and 
brought into 
operation—that 
is, at puberty and 
the first years of 
marriage. This, 
however, is quite 
as high among 
boys and men as 
among girls and 
women, and 
merely furnishes 
an illustration of 
how the strains 
and responsibili- 
ties connected 
with reproduc- 
tion and the mar- 
ried state will 
break down an 
already weakened 
mental resis- 
tance, and form 
the last straw to 
upset the balance 
of a congenitally ill-balanced mind. 

More closely related and far more frequent 
and serious is the greatest béte noire of the 
menopause—cancer. This is the one real 
danger that should be borne in mind and 
guarded against at this time. But the 
danger even of this has been greatly exag- 
gerated. In the first place, not more than 
one woman in fifty who passes the climac- 
teric ever develops cancer in a reproductive 
organ. In the second place, the period of 
greatest liability to the development of a 
cancer so located is not at or after the climac- 
teric, but about five years before. In the 
third place, the symptoms of beginning can- 
cer are in the main quite different from those 
of themenopause. And lastly, if these symp- 
toms are clearly understood and recognized 
at their first appearance, a fifteen-minute ex- 
amination by any competent physician will 
settle the question, nine times out of ten re- 
lieve all further uneasinessas to the existence 
of cancer, and in the other instance estab- 
lish its existence at such an early period that 
the chances are good for a complete cure. 


In the allotment of her pensions nature is more strict than nations are. 
who would profit from her endowment when she is on the sunny side of life must 


in her years of personal service take care of herself. 
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The relation between cancer and the 
menopause is not, however, wholly coinci- 
dental nor chronological, for although the cli- 
macteric itself has nothing to do with caus- 
ing cancer, this parricidal process does 
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The woman 


Keep the rules! 


start most easily and frequently in those 
organs or regions of the body which are be- 
ginning to lose their function or outlive 
their usefulness, and consequently to waste 
and shrivel. 

The most striking illustrations are those 
of the breast and reproductive organs, at 
or near the close of reproductive life. As 
is well known, the percentage of deaths 
from cancer after the age of forty-five is 
nearly twice as great in women as in men; 
to be precise, seventeen per cent., as con- 
trasted with nine per cent. Deduct cases 
of cancer of the breast and reproductive 
organs, and the percentage of cancer in the 
two sexes becomes almost the same. 

In a sense, this tendency is only a particu- 
lar instance of a wider one, one that appears 
to involve all the cells which are being cut 
off from the rest of the body—solated, in 
technical terms—and which, in self-defence 
or in despair, start this sudden morbid and 
rebellious growth. The scarsof old wounds, 
particularly of ulcers, are peculiarly liable to 
form the starting-point of cancer later in life. 
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The reason why the period of greatest 
liability to cancer in women is some five 
years before the change of life, is that these 
rebellious glands or cell-groups require a 
certain amount of vigor and of blood-sup- 
ply in order to start their rebellion. After 
the menopause has been passed these sup- 
plies have in a large measure been cut off; 
and when this has gone on for five years 
longer, that is to say between the fifty- 
fifth and sixtieth years, the liability to 
cancer in women falls rapidly, until at the 
age of sixty it is scarcely higher than in 
men. Fortunately, as has already been 
suggested, the symptoms of incipient cancer 
are, with one or two exceptions, so different 
from those attending change of life that 
there should be little difficulty in distin- 
guishing between them. 

The first and most significant symptom 
of the beginning of a malignant growth is a 
manifestation at abnormal] times, not usually 
large in amount, but apt to be slightly 
tinged or septic. The second symptom is 
pain, usually local pain, of a burning, boring, 
cutting nature. However, it goes without 
saying, that, just as a matter of ordinary 
precaution and good sense, the occurrence 
of any abnormal manifestation at or within 


five years of the menopause, or of local 
pain of any sort, should call for an expert 
opinion, which will clear up the whole 
mystery, and usually entirely relieve all 
apprehension, as well as put a stop to 
various slight local conditions which may 


not be just what they should be. But 
in the event of fears being confirmed, 
it will be in time to cure, by complete 
removal. 

The one other important morbid condi- 
tion which may be confused with the irreg- 
ularities of the approaching menopause is 
fibroid tumor, also known inaccurately as 
“ polypus,” the precise technical term for 
which is myoma. This is a very curious 
condition, not wholly unlike cancer, but 
far less serious and dangerous. It consists 
essentially of the starting to grow, some- 
times at one point, sometimes in a dozen or 
twenty, of little round tumors, composed 
of rapidly growing balls of the unstriped 
muscle-cells of which the wall of the repro- 
ductive organ is made up. From this 
comes its technical name, myoma which 
literally means “muscle tumor.” In them- 
selves, these growths are. not necessarily 
harmful, for they seldom break down 
and decay and poison the rest of the 
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body as does their distant cousin, can- 
cer. But by their great size and irreg- 
ularity of shape and pressure upon the 
surrounding organs, they often pro- 
duce a great deal of discomfort and of 
danger. 

These strange little volunteer growths 
usually start much earlier in life. But if 
they happen to be present, they seem to take 
advantage of the decline and cause more 
trouble and attract more attention at about 
this period. Also they are more liable to 
be confused with the irregularities of the 
climacteric than is cancer. In fact, much 
of the excessive manifestation which is 
popularly supposed tor be associated with 
change of life is really due to the presence 
of these fibroid tumors. 

While such an increase does occasionally 
occur as one form of the disturbances at- 
tending the change of life, the overwhelm- 
ing tendency is in exactly the opposite di- 
rection. Ifitoccurs morethan onceortwice, 
it ought certainly to arouse the suspicion of 
the presence of fibroids and call for expert 
advice. Fortunately their treatment, un- 
less they have been allowed to grow to ex- 
cessive size, is simplicity itself, and the risk 
attending the operation is little or no more 
than that involved in the taking of the 
anesthetic and the loss of blood which ac- 
companies the operation. In mild cases, it 
may not be necessary to resort to an opera- 
tion, because if the disturbance which they 
produce is only moderate in amount, it is 
possible that after the change of life is well 
passed, the tumors will atrophy, although 
they ought to be kept under careful obser- 
vation, examinations being made at regu- 
lar intervals to see that they are doing this, 
for sometimes they take exactly the op- 
posite tack. 

On the whole there is seen to be little or no 
reason to dread this period of life more than 
any other. Nature may safely be trusted 
to bring ninety per cent. of women through 
it with little risk and comparatively little 
discomfort, and land them in a haven of 
peace and comfort for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years. However much, though, we 
put our trust in nature, we should heed 
Cromwell’s pithy phrase, ‘But keep your 
powder dry,’ and at the slightest ap- 
pearance of pain or marked discomfort of 
any sort, call in the assistance of science, 
which nine times out of ten will dissipate 
our fears, and in the tenth will remove their 
cause. 
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Hashimura Togo’s Moving Day 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
who are still there, I hopes, 


EAR SIR:— 
Kindly to please notice my 
detachment from employ of Hon. 
Mrs. & Mr. Anna G. Sulkz, 
Cornstable, N. J. I shall tell you how they 
carelussly came to remove their home with- 
out including me among furniture. 

One morning a. m. Hon. Mrs. arrive to 
kitchen and observe me singing Japanese 
opera amid dish-pans. 

“Togo,” she say it, “date of Maytime 
will soonly arrive up. May Day are 
time when nervus prostration are enjoyed 
by all Homes which must travel for their 
health.” 


“T should like learn this education,” 
I say it. 

“You shall,” she pronounce. “Kindly 
to begin at oncely. Firstly you may rave 
through house tearing all pictures down and 
all carpets up. We must move on Wednes- 
day before our lease stops doing so.” 

“T shall obey with faithful mania,” are 
promus from me. 

So I do so to any extent. I seek forth 
with tack hammer and am so earnest from 
labor that entire residence look quite cy- 
clone. Too bad important cow portrait 
hanging over piano were crushed by falling 
on that mahogany music! Also sorry to 
observe so much jugs, china, and ancestors 
bursted by striking me while I worked! 
But what you expect? Home are like any 
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other ship. It would not be wrecked if it 
would remain motionless. 

But Hon. Mrs. Sulkz would not agree to 
this wisdoms. When plaster cast of Mr. 
Dante, famus inferno, fell over and stroked 
me on forehead with his sharp nose, Hon. 
Mrs. make loudy ouch. 

“Awful!” she yellup. “Why must every- 
thing break what strikes you?”’ 

“T am grieved.” This from me. “If 
that poet gentleman had less soft h2ad it 
would not explode-when striking mine.” 

“Tt were an artistic bust,” she narrate 
while weeping. 

“T notice this,’ I reprobate whiie sweep- 
ing up small plaster frazures from that great 
poetry.—And so onwards. 

When Hon. Sulkz, important gentleman 
of Senator Penrose resemblance, retire 
homewards that night, he loo’ round with 
anxious thumbs. 

“T wish women could vote,” he exag- 
gerate, “because then they would get less 
time for housekeeping and home would 
be left comfortable once in a whiles.” 

Hon. Mrs. make pepper answer to this 
reply, but I were too busy dragging carpet 
downstairs by his ears. 

At lastly morning of May date arrive. 
I awoke and called me early, wishing to 
think Tennyson poem, but could not do 
because rain ensued as usual and Italian- 
speaking shovels was digging gas-hole in 
street amidst intense odor of smell. 

I hear noise of considerable “Whoa!” 
befront of house. Looksee! Three swollen 
wagons resembling circus was there while 
3 drivers, assisted by enlarged Irish, spoke 
language to horses wearing overalls. 

I rosh downwards to open door and all 
Moving Vanners rosh inwards intending 
to make jiu-jitsu with furniture. 

“O please!” collapse Hon. Mrs. while 
them 6 Vanners looked cruelty at piano 
while unrolling their giant muscles. ‘“O 
please be gentle with my home!” 

“Mrs. Lady,” say Hon. Boss Mover, 
making chawtobacco, ‘‘strong men are al- 
ways kindest.”’ With such dictation he em- 
brace Hon. Piano with terrible Turkish el- 
bows and knock off several legs by remov- 
ing door-knob while brushing too close. As- 
sisted by considerable Irish, Hon. Pianomake 
crash-bang music by stumbling into Van. 

“How could you treat music so care- 
lussly?”’ chock Hon. Mrs. ringing her hands. 

“One cannot be a Sandow and a Pade- 
rewski at same moment,” snuggest Hon. 
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Boss Vanner while performing slides with 
bed furniture. 

Pretty soonly all that Home was ejected 
outward into street. Ancestors, coal-scut- 
tles, landscapes, dictionary, dust-pan, etc. 
all waltzed down stairway on top of that 
great muscle. When Hon. Vanner drop 
bureau which crack in 2 he say to Hon. 
Mrs. Sulkz, with chivalry expression, ‘“I 
call you to witness; this goods is damaged.” 
And so onwards. 

Pretty soonly, when that Home were 
completely tied down in wagons, Hon. 
Mrs. arise upwards from her nervus pros- 
tration and say so to me, “Togo, can your 
brain do some intellect?” 

“T shall be entirely brilliant, if brain is 
not,” I promus. 

“Well, if so,” she snagger, “I wish you 
would ride on front wagon with Chief 
Housebreaker and tell his brainless mind 
the number of new house where it should 
go.” ; 

‘Where shall it be?”’ I inquest. 
“Remember this number exactly—125 
North Orange Street. Can your memory 
assimilate it?”’ 

“ Doggishly!”’ I insure. 

“Remember—125!!’’ she holla while Hon. 
Vanload chuckle off. 

This job of bossing boss make me entirely 
enlarged in my sensations which feel like 
German army. To think of! Small-down 
Japanese like me setting there in frontwheel 
seat dictating orders to gigantic Irish! 
This show how brains is more muscular 
than muscle. 

Pretty soonly we arrive up to home en- 
titled Number 125. O such landscape of 
expensive house! Front lawn extending 
on all sides, considerable pompus windows, 
goddesses in iron nightgowns standing 
near fountains, and front door of consid- 
erable brass resembling Senators. Joy 
inflamed my ears. How pleasure I feel 
to know that Hon. Mr. Sulkz had increased 
his salary so much he could afford to move 
into house like a library. 

While thinking this intelligence I stood 
forth and command all those enlarged 
Vanners like Napoleon moving into France. 
Firstly we go to front door of new home 
for open him so furniture get in. How 
strange! Hon. Key seem disabled to 
unlock it. Howeverly much we twist and 
fubble, it make no impression on that 
brassy opening. 

“You have got wrong key,” say Chief 
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Mover. “But not be dishcouraged. I 
was once a burglar. Therefore I can de- 
ceive that lock into opening himself.” 
With talented thumbs and _ several 
pocket-knife he strog- 
gled & ranched until 
—O suddenly !—Hon. 
Door click apart and 
there we stood in 
grandy hall resem- 
bling theaters. 
But what I see 
there? Surprise! 
That home we en- 
tered were entirely 
filled with furniture 
of boastful appear- 
ance. Sofas, statues 
& gilty upholstery 
stood everywhere 
looking natural. 
“Last family have 
been too sluggish to 
move out in time,” 
glub Hon. Vanner. 
“Shall we throw out 
this proud furnitufe 
and wedge ours in?”’ 


“Not sure,” [ renig 
dubfully. “So many 
sideboards & pianos 
might be too heavy 


Also sorry to observe so 


to throw very far. 
Perhapsly they are 
new instalment furni- 
ture bought by Hon. 
Sulkz to fill up.” 

“Gentleman with so much duplicate 
tables should lead double lives,” grubble 
Hon. Boss Teamer. “Shall we move in- 
wards?” 

“With immediate quickness!” I snignify, 
making Admiral Dewey eyebrows. 

So all Moving Vanners do so with immedi- 
ate strength. Sooner than before all that 
Sulkz home was walking into midst of 
grandeur which look quite snobbish to see 
so many plain chair & table piled up in 
midst of that Czar of Russia parlor. No 
room was for another piano, yet we pile 
him next. Dining-room were too much 
crowd for second table, yet we set 2 on 
top of each other. Same thing must be 
did with beds, stoves, and wash-tubs. 

When ali this jobs were completely 
finished, that house look like a judge after 
Republican banquets—entirely grand, yet 
too filled to feel comfortable. 


But what you expect? 
ship. 


cestors bursted by striking me while I worked. 


It would not be wrecked if it would remain 
motionless 
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However! When all those Vanners say 
“Giddap!” and drove away in Gen. Direc- 
tion of more beer, I sat alonesome in 
house. 4 hours I await idly doing noth- 
ing. What had oc- 
curred to kill all 
Sulkz family that 
they do not come to 
reside in this new 
palace? I was con- 
fused. Night time 
approach up. I 
could hear ghosts 
creaking under 
piano, so I lit $10000 
chandelier in dining- 
room and ate crack- 
ers while pretending 
I were King of Por- 
tugeese expecting 
revolution. 

Silence was inter- 
rupted by noise. 
What was? I heard 
many footprints 
walking into house— 
and while it was too 
soon to hide, 2 real- 
estaters, 6 police, 
Mrs. Sulkz, Mr. 
Sulkz, child & dog 
walk inwards. 

“How you get in 
here?”’ howell Hon. 
Mrs. with voice. 

“T meve in,” I 
“This are number you 


much jugs, china, and an- 


Home are like any other 


narrate calmly. 
told.” 

“Tt are right number but wrong house,” 
she snuggest. “I told you North Orange 
Street. This are South Orange Street.” 

“Would that make some importance?” 
I ask out. 

“Mentality of a mice!’’ she aggravate. 
“Do you not know difference between North 
and South?” 

“There are no difference,” I explan with 
Abe Lincoin expression. ‘That were set- 
tled by civil war.” 

But before I could complete finishing my 
talk, more civil war elapsed while Hon. Sulkz, 
police, real-estate, child & dog poke me 
through mixed furniture while I eloped away 
like an old-fashioned egg escaping from 
Dr. Ostler. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Monticello, the Mecca to which all America seemed to turn while Jefferson lived; dead, no one can 
do him honor here without permission from the private owner of the estate,. who, unmarried, 
has his real home in New York 


Monticello—Shrine or 
Bachelor’s Hall? 


By Dorothy Dix 


“SN VERY year Americans spend mil- 
lions of good American dollars 
traveling in Europe. What go they 
out for to admire, and for to 

see? Scenery? There is no scenery in 
the world equal to that of their own coun- 
try. The Alps are hills compared to the 
Rocky Mountains. The Rhine and the 
Rhone are not as beautiful as the Hudson, 
nor is Lake Lucerne as lovely as Lake 
Tahoe. 

What, then, is the lure of Europe? It is 
that all Europe is a shrine, full of sacred 
memories. In Europe we may touch the im- 
mortal dead, visit the houses in which they 
lived, see the chairs in which they sat, or 
the pen with which some deathless word 
was written, or the sword that struck the 
shackles from a nation and made it free. 
That is why we are willing to journey a 
thousand miles to look at the humble cot- 


tage in which Shakespeare lived, or to fol- 
low the Burns pilgrimage, or to sit in the 
Cheshire Cheese and conjure up Johnson 
and Boswell in their corner; that is why 
we never weary of wandering from Versailles 
to the grand Trianon and the petit Trianon 
and Malmaison, and back again. Every 
foot of the ground in Europe teems with 
history, romance, and tradition. 

This country is too new to have had 
much history, and too young to appreciate 
what it has had, for it is only as we begin 
to grow old that we see the grandeur and 
the beauty of the past. That is why there 
are so few shrines in America, and why we 
would find few Meccas to visit were we to 
start out to make a pious pilgrimage to the 
holy places where lived and died those who 
have made America great. The hand of 
the vandal has torn down their birthplaces, 
or an alien sits at the fireside where they 
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planned immortal deeds, and their belong- 
ings have been scattered. And the pity of 
it is that these things, once they are gone, 
are gone forever. They can never be re- 
placed. 

It is to the eternal honor of women that 
they have recognized this and been most 
eager to perpetuate and preserve the land- 
marks of American history. Women’s pa- 
triotic societies have followed the bloody 
story of the Indian Wars, and built monu- 
ments or placed tablets where fierce con- 
flicts took place. Women’s patriotic so- 
cieties have marked the trail of the Revolu- 
tionary War with tablets commemorating 
deeds of heroism. It was owing to a little, 
poor, bedridden woman that the home of 
George Washington was preserved to the 
nation just as he left it. And it is to another 
woman, Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, the wife 
of Congressman Martin W. Littleton, that 
we shall owe the preservation of another 
great historical landmark, for it was she 
who first conceived the plan of having the 
national government buy Monticello, the 
old home of Thomas Jefferson, and make it 
such a memorial of the “Great Commoner” 
as Mount Vernon is of Washington. 

To Jefferson the nation owes as great a 
debt as it does to Washington. It was Jef- 
ferson, the greatest of all Democrats, who 
conceived of a government founded upon 
the doctrine that all men are equal, and 
endowed with equal rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was he 
who helped bring about the separation of 
church and state; he who proposed free- 
dom for the slaves; he to whom we owe so 
much of free speech, free religion, and a free 
press. Yet among all the imposing monu- 
ments that have been built to our heroes, 
none bears the name of Jefferson. Worse 
than that, his body lies in a little grave- 
yard surrounded by land owned by a pri- 
vate individual, Mr. Jefferson Levy, and 
none who visit it may do so except by the 
special permission of Mr. Levy. An- 
nually from fifty to sixty thousand people 
visit the grave of Jefferson, but none may 
stay more than twenty minutes gazing from 
the top of the mountain above the grave at a 
scene upon which both the Revolutionary 
and Civil wars played out some of their most 
thrilling parts; and none may enter the 
house that Jefferson planned and built with 
his own hands. The house that in Jef- 
ferson’s lifetime was open to the meanest 
citizen of the great republic he had helped 
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to found is closed to all except Mr. Levy’s 
personal guests. 

Jefferson loved simplicity. When he 
died there was found among his papers a 
memorandum describing the sort of monu- 
ment he wished to mark his grave. “Ona 
grave,” he wrote, “a plain die or cube of three 
feet, without any moldings, surmounted by 
an obelisk of six feet height, each of a sin- 
gle stone, on the face of the obelisk the fol- 
lowing inscription and not a word more: 


HERE WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


“Because of these, as testimonials that I 
have lived, I wish most to be remembered. 
It is to be made of the coarse stone of which 
my columns are made.” 

In view of his expressed wish, it would 
seem out of keeping to build in Jefferson’s 
honor a costly monument of stone, and it 
thus becomes the more fitting for the na- 
tion to make his memorial the old home 
that he loved and that is so peculiarly and 
intimately associated with every act of his 
life. Some people’s homes belong to them. 
Other people belong to their homes. Jef- 
ferson was of this latter class. Monticello 
was a part of himself. He drew the plans 
for its building. He made the bricks of 
which it was constructed. He forged the 
very nails that went into it. He brought 
from abroad many of the trees that still 
stand guard over it, and from the gardens 
of Europe came the roses and shrubs and 
flowers of its terraced garden. 

The building of this beautiful home was 
the dream and the solace of all his hard- 
worked political life, the thing he turned. to 
for relaxation in the stress and toil of pilot- 
ing the new and untried ship of state across 
the uncharted seas of democracy. He was 
thirty-five years in the building of it, and 
when it was done he was an oldman. From 
its broad porticos he looked dewn upon the 
last work of his hands, the University of 
Virginia, and saw that it was good. Within 
its halls he received all the great and dis- 
tinguished foreigners who visited America, 
and who never failed to pay him honor. It 
is because Monticello was so peculiarly 
interwoven with Jefferson’s life that it 
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becomes his most appropriate memorial, and 
that is why it should belong to the nation 
instead of to an individual. 

The story of the passing of Monticello 
into alien hands is one of peculiar pathos. 
Jefferson inherited what was a great for- 
tune for his days, ten thousand acres of 
land, part of which was the little mountain 
where later he built his house. But for 
sixty-one years he gave his service to his 
country and to the building up of a nation 
instead of .a private fortune. He spent 
without stint to uphold the dignity of his 
office. When he was President, the White 
House was little more than a barn, and he 
expended much out of his private purse in 
making it habitable. He entertained with 
an open house all that came to Monticello, 
and to meet these expenditures he impover- 
ished himself, so that when he died his estate 
had to be sold to pay his debts. 

Monticello was sold to a stranger, and 
Jefferson’s only daughter, Mrs. Randolph, 
widowed and with eleven children, was left 
homeless. This was intolerable, and a sub- 


scription of three thousand dollars was 


raised in Philadelphia to buy back the 
house and 218 acres of land attached to it, 
and this money was entrusted to a young 
relative of the Jeffersons to convey to Char- 
lottesville. Traveling in the stage-coach 
with the young man was Captain Uriah P. 
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The hillside grave of the author of the Declaration of Suisendenes and the 


Levy, to whom he confided his mission. 
The young man became intoxicated and 
dallied, but Captain Levy hastened on to 
Charlottesville, and purchased Monticello 
for two thousand five hundred dollars. The 
next day the repentant and sober young 
man arrived and besought Captain Levy 
to take the three thousand dollars that the 
generous Philadelphians had given for the 
purpose, and let Monticello go back to the 
Jefferson family. 

Captain Levy refused to part with his 
bargain, but at his death he willed Monti- 
cello to “the people of the United States, 
to be held as a memorial of Thomas Jef- 
ferson,”’ or, if the government refused to 
receive it, Monticello was to become the 
property of the “people of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and by them held for the same pur- 
pose.”” The Levy heirs contested the will, 
and it was finally decided upona technicality 
that “the people of the United States” was 
too indefinite a term to make the bequest 
binding, and the estate passed into the 
hands of the Levys, and so to its present 
owner, Mr. Jefferson Levy. 

Jefferson’s grave is in a little burying- 
ground, one hundred feet square, that he 
himself laid out. In it, besides Jefferson 
and his family, lie the bodies of Dabney 
Carr, who wrote the correspondence be- 
tween the Colonies which brought about the 
forming of the United 
States of America, and 
three governors of Vir- 
ginia. The title to this 
plot belongs to Jefferson’s 
heirs, but to reach the 
graveyard one must pass 
through the estate owned 
by Mr. Levy, and only by 
his permission can this be 
done. Mr. Levy, or any 
subsequent owner of 
Monticello, could bar the 
public from Jefferson’s 
grave if he so desired. 

With Mrs. Martin W. 
Littleton originated the 
plan of inducing the 
government to buy 
Monticello, and to make 
of it a memorial of 
Thomas Jefferson, one 
that would belong to the 
people, and to which they 





founder of the University of Virginia. Upon it no one may put atokenof Would have free access. 


reverence without the consent of the owner of the land surrounding it 


For the past three or 
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four years she has devoted herself to rous- 
ing public sentiment on the subject. How 
well her appeal has touched the public 
heart has been evidenced in thousands and 
thousands of supporting petitions, signed 
by the most prominent men and women in 
every walk of life. All the patriotic so- 
cieties have given their aid to the project, 
and a bill that had been passed by the Sen- 
ate, authorizing the government to acquire 
Monticello, was killed by the House by a 
small majority last spring. 

So far, Mr. Levy has refused to sell the 
place, although a rich and generous man, 
who wished Jefferson’s own state to have 
the honor of holding the title to her gifted 
son’s last resting-place, authorized the gov- 
ernor of Virginia to offer Mr. Levy one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for it. In refusing 
to sell Monticello, Mr. Levy said, “It is with 
the greatest pride that, placing my hand on 
my heart, I can truthfully say that sordid- 
ness has never cast its shadow over Monti- 
cello.” Nevertheless, he has mortgaged it 
for forty-five thousand dollars. 

Ordinarily a man’s home is his own, to 
keep or sell as he pleases, but there come 
exceptional circumstances when the right of 
one individual should give way to the good 
of the many. The government can at will 
acquire Monticello under the law of eminent 
domain, as it acquired the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. Thomas Jefferson belongs to 
the whole people. His grave is sacred to the 
nation. His home is one of the shrines of 
history in this country, and it is not fitting 
that any one man should be possessor of 
these sacred souvenirs. 

“One of the most earnest and enthusias- 
tic advocates of making Monticello a mem- 
orial to Jefferson is President Wilson,”’ says 
Mrs. Littleton, who believes that her long 
fight to preserve the home of the Great 
Commoner is ebout to end in victory. “I 
think that we will need no more petitions, 
and to introduce no more bills, because I 
feel sure that the President will ask 
Congress to pass a bill to buy Monti- 
cello and give it to the nation, and so 
make of it such a shrine in honor of Jef- 
ferson as Mount Vernon is of Washing- 
ton. If he doesn’t, why, then, we will 
go on with the fight. Jefferson must not 
remain unhonored in his own country, 
and no other memorial is so fitting as his 
old home. Monticello must belong to the 
people.”’ 

Soon, unless some action is taken, all the 


“Jefferson must not remain unhonored in 
his own country, and no other memorial is so 
fitting as his old home,” says Mrs. Martin 
W. Littleton who has ‘led the movement to 
acquire Monticello for all the pedple. © 


marks that Jefferson set upon Monticello 
will be swept away. The trees he planted 
are rotting and falling down, the terraced 
garden is almost obliterated, the house is 
decaying, and the little graveyard is over- 
grown with weeds. Surely the American 
people will not.endure this:longer. Surely 
they will not longer leave unpaid - their 
great debt of gratitude to the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. Surely the 
Democratic party, now in: power, will do 
its duty to the great founder of the Demo- 
cratic party by setting apart Monticello as 
a shrine to which all Americans may go 
and gather fresh inspiration and new faith 
in democracy. 
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THE NECESSITY THAT NATURE FORGOT, AND DR. MORAS SUPPLIED 


HICAGO is the home of many 
crudely fraudulent cure-alls and 
cosmetics, but in Detoxyl it has 
one, at least, which soars into the 

class of a subtle scientific mist. Litera- 

ture on “Autology” and “ Autopathy,” 

“Natural Self-Treatment,” “Eye Truths,” 

dealing with “the purposes of light and the 

uses of sight,” and other high-sounding 
ethical, biological, and physiological phrases, 
accompanies the small“box of pills and 
the smaller package of salve which are to 
bring about the marvelous results promised, 

Under the heading, “ What Is De- 
toxyl Good For?” we are told that 
“Detoxyl is good for what ails you, 
any time and anywhere.” This all- 
inclusive statement makes any 
further detail unnecessary, but it aids 
the imagination to learn that every- 
thing from typhoid and scarlet fever 
to cancer and syphilis, not excluding 
warts and delirium tremens, is seri- 
ously listed in alphabetical order for 
successful treat- 
ment with De- 
toxyl and correct 
living. 

Some of the 
advice given as 
to breathing, 
eating, sleeping, 
and _ exercising, 
is fairly good, 
though the de- 
tails are often 
contradictory, 


and the conclu- Do your eyes trouble you? Don't think of going to an oculist, 
sions drawn are then, is Dr. Moras's advice. Just rub a little of his Eyecream— 
out of all propor- at $2 a box—on your eyelids, and see things as they truly are! 


By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne Lewis Pierce 















made. “Stop feeding your body,” says 
Dr. Moras, “as if it were a poison factory, 
and begin to feed it the natural remedies 
it needs and craves; namely, light, air, 
water, Detoxyl, fruits, vegetables, and 
other appropriate foods, work, exercise, 
cleanliness, pleasures, and sleep.” 

That all justice may be done Dr. Moras 
and his Detoxyl (in which, for aught we 
know, he may sincerely believe, deluding 
himself together with his followers), we want 
to give the basis of his theory, and the 
analysis of the product, and see if there 
be any possible sanity in his 
pretensions. 

In brief, his theory is that 
“the fundamental basic change 
in blood and flesh, which con- 
stitutes disease, is an increased 
acidity in the vacuoles, and a 
consequent diminished alkalinity 
of the very hearts or granules 
of the nuclei and protoplasm of 
cells.” This theory, Dr. Moras 
states, is now 
beginning to be 
accepted by the 
medical pro- 
fession under 
the name of 
‘“Acidosis.’’ 
Having discov- 
ered the funda- 
mental cause of 
all disease, he 
tops off the situ- 
ation by stating, 
“Finally, I dis- 
covered that I 
could procure, 


tion to the sim- People who see things as they truly are, however, will perceive partly from 


ple statements 
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at once that this is simply piffle 


fruit juice and 
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partly from another source, just what was 
wanted or needed by blood and flesh in 
sickness.” 

And what is this other source? Anal- 
ysis showed that the white tablets con- 
tained small amounts of moisture and 
silicious material (insoluble in acid, and 
utterly inert, present as an excipient or 
mixing agent); a little epsom salts and 
gypsum, with sodium carbonate or bicar- 
bonate (washing 
or baking soda). 
These ingredi- 
ents made up 
about one-third 
of the whole 
product; the re- 
mainder was 
composed of so- 
dium citrate and 
tartrate. This 
explains Dr. 
Moras’s claim 
that he has se- 
cured, partly 
from fruit juices 
(the citric acid 
of the lemon and 
the tartaric acid 
of the grape) and 
partly from an- 
other source 
(epsom salts for 
a laxative, with 
sodium _bicar- 
bonate to coun- 
teract the acid 
of the stomach), 
just what was 
needed in all 
cases of illness. 

Such a stately 
edifice as Dr. 
Moras has 
builded can 
hardly be main- 
tained on this 
quicksand foun- 
dation. It is 
true that acidosis and acid intoxication 
are claiming more and more attention 
from physicians, even as Dr. Moras says, 
but the condition they represent is scien- 
tifically defined as an accumulation of acids 
in the system (with acetone bodies in the 
urine), due to widely varying causes. Itisa 
result, a symptom, a danger-signal of certain 
specific metabolic and functional derange- 


What is Detoxyl go 
for? For “what = 
you, any time and 
anywhere,” is Dr. 
Moras's all-incly- 
sive answer —and 
for the develop- 
ment of that an- 
swer in his twy 
books he charges 

you $5—not to 
mention the $1 
charged for 

each box of 
Detoxyl. 

And though 

two great 
medical 

societies 

have repu- 

diated his 

practice. 

thousands of the un- 
scientific and the credu- 
lous blindly go on seeking im- 


standard 


munity from ills beneath his expensive 
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ments, and not a cause at all, to say nothing 
of its not being the underlying cause of all 
disease from acidemia to whooping cough, as 
the alphabetical list modestly proclaims. 

A scholarly survey of the subject by Dr. 
T. C. McCleave, of Berkeley, California, in 
the Journal of the American. Medical 
Association for November 15, 1913, sets 
forth that this condition, especially in 
children, is often due to defective activity of 

the liver and the 
consequent dis- 
turbances in fat 
metabolism. 
Sometimes 
shock or over- 
excitement will 
produce the 
same results; or 
again, the toxins 
absorbed from 
adenoids, or a 
diseased appen- 
dix or abnormal 
tonsils, may act 
on the liver and 
produce the 
same effect. It 
would seem that 
Dr. Moras, in 
juggling with 
these facts, has 
got the cart be- 
fore the horse; he 
is playing tag with 
his eyes bandaged, 
and has caught the 
effect instead of the 
-cause. This is often 
the case in the quack- 
medicine families. 
That this idea under- 
lies the system of Dr. 
Moras is indicated by the 
fact that when acidosis 
does occur (which, however, 
is not the case in most of 
the 235 diseases said to be 
cured by Detoxyl), a proper 
diet, with citrus fruit juices, grape juice (for 
its tartrate‘salts), sodium bicarbonate, and 
a mild laxative, is recommended in connec- 
tion with the treatment of the specific 
cause! Dr. Moras has made a noble effort 
to get all of these into the Detoxyl tablet, 
but has been handicapped by the fact that 
tartaric and citric acids in free, artificial 
form may produce quite different effects 
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from those obtained from the same sub- 
stances in organic combination with plant 
substance. Indeed, it has been shown that 
artificial tartaric acid is distinctly harmful, 
being responsible for irritating effects on 
the kidneys, and even producing positive 
illness when substituted for citric acid in 
making lemonades, etc. 

If only the discoverer of autology (self- 
knowledge) had said, ‘Let all drugs alone, 
even Detoxyl, eat simple, nutritious food, 
sleep and play and work in the open air, 
and don’t worry—then acids and poisons 
will not accumulate in your system, you 
will have a high vitality and resisting power, 
disease and pestilence will pass you by, 
and the germs you meet will generally be 
powerless to harm you”—if he had said 
that, then he would indeed have said some- 
thing. But he had to slip in the Detoxyl— 
otherwise there would have been nothing 
but the books to sell, and every one knows 
the book business is precarious, whereas 
the boldest patent-medicine fraud is a 
veritable gold-mine. The two volumes on 
autology and autopathy cost you five dol- 
lars. So it would seem that even Dr. 
Moras recognizes that hygiene and diet, 
God’s fresh air, and pure food, are at least 
five times as important as Detoxyl, which 
costs you only one dollar. 


Long-Distance Cures 


As a matter of fact, it is quite as impossi- 
ble to adapt diet to diseased conditions at 
long distance as it is to prescribe the proper 
drugs. One can give general directions as 
to the balancing of a ration and lay down 
general rules that should govern the dietary, 
and such advice, if followed, would do much 
to prevent disease; but to attempt to cure 
diseases by long-distance advice as to the 
dietary is to attempt the impossible. From 
time to time remarkable problems in die- 
tetics are sent to us by our Goop HousE- 
KEEPING correspondents, and we often 
wonder where these. rumors could have 
originated. Some of them, we find upon 
a perusal of autological literature, originated 
with Dr. Moras. One fallacy, especially, 
that we have run down here is the notion 
that fruit or acids of any kind must not 
be taken with starches. According to 


this, the time-honored dish of tomatoes 
and macaroni, and the fruit and bread and 
butter, on which the race has worried along 
for many generations, are deadly combi- 
nations. 


Dr. Moras’s entire system rests 
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upon similar superficial interpretations of 
facts. Starch digestion begins in the mouth 
with the action of the saliva, but as soon 
as swallowed it comes in contact with the 
acid of the stomach. The slight check 
placed upon starch digestion by such com- 
binations would seem to the careful thinker 
to be neglible rather than to afford a basis 
for a profound dietetic conclusion. 


“Pity the Blind” 


A word about “Eyecream.” It costs 
two dollars for a very small boxful. It 
looks suspiciously like “ Eyelin,” which was 
condemned by the courts in the early days 
of the food law (1908); but the fine of ten 
dollars inflicted did not go far to discourage 
the profitable traffic. Our chemist searched 
thoroughly to discover the usual medicinal 
agents in “Eyecream,” but not even the 
customary boric acid was found. Cocoa 
butter and lanolin (wool fat) were all that 
could be discovered; selling,a few cents’ 
worth of this bland emollient for two 
dollars is hardly a philanthropic business, 
as some would have us believe. We are 
to throw away “eye crutches,” place no 
reliance on foolish testing of the sight, 
massage the eyelids with this neutral 
grease, and see all things as they truly are! 
No samples are sent; it is too valuable! 
But if you are “‘short-sighted, far-sighted, 
old sighted, or astigmatic,” if your sight is 
“hazy or filmy, or spreads, or doubles, or 
mixes up, try ‘Eyecream.’”’ Rub the cocoa 
butter and lanolin, at two dollars a box, on 
the outside of the eyelids, and be cured. 
“Clearness and elasticity is restored to the 
lens,” ‘‘normal activity to nerves, muscles, 
and other delicate parts of the eye,” and 
all is well. Words fail us—there is not 
even a talking point here—merely en- 
thusiasm run riot. Colonel Sellers, with his 
famous eye medicine, is clearly out of the 
running in competition with the swift sister 
of Detoxyl, the fleet-footed Eyecream. 

Dr. Moras is a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School, and though he may be self- 
deceived, it is hard to believe. We cannot 
explain such vagaries. We can only warn 
the public to use their common sense and 
their knowledge of the simplest physiological 
facts, and not add to the high cost of living 
and shorten their span of life by buying ad- 
vertised cure-alls. “There ain’t no such 
animal.” No matter by what name it may 
be called or how imposing it may look and 
sound—it isa fraud. Otempora! O Moras! 











The Science 


of Nutrition 


Animal Proteins 


NE of the most im- 
portant sources of 
protein, in so far 
as human nutrition 

is concerned, is found in milk. 
The milk of the human mam- 
mal is the least constant in 
composition of any, partly 
because of the mother’s arti- 
ficial and unnatural environ- 
ment and her more com- 
plicated nervous and emo- 
tional make-up, and for this 
reason it is difficult to arrive at an accurate 
average of its composition for comparison 
with the average milk of the cow. How- 
ever, the data given here were compiled 
from the supplies furnished a large hospital, 
and can be regarded as approximately 
correct: 


Cow’s Milk. 
Per Cent. 


Human Milk. 
Per Cent. 


Fat shetsot oad 4.00 
Milk- sugar ane 7.00 
Proteins... .. 1.50 
Mineral salts... .... oer 


It is seen that there are important varia- 
tions between these two milks in their 
quantities of sugar, protein, and mineral 
salts. Human milk has a large excess of 
milk-sugar and a marked 
deficiency of protein, as com- 
pared with the milk of the 
cow. More striking still is 
the difference in the content 
of mineral salts, the milk of 
the cow having three times 
as much as human milk. 

This difference in composi- 
tion is of the utmost impor- 
tance in regard to the pro- 
tein food of the infant. A 
study of the digestive excre- 
tions of the infant shows that 
they are deficient in hydro- 
chloric acid, the presence of 
which is important in the digestion of pro- 
tein. The human infant, therefore, should 
not be called upon to digest as much pro- 
tein in proportion to its diet as the young 


meats in value. 


Man's vital food in infancy, milk, re- 
mains a source of protein readily 
digestible throughout life 


As foods, cheeses rank close to lean 
The kind you prefer 


is about as good as any other 


of other mammals. Hence 
the modification of other 
milks as a_ substitute for 
human milk especially neces- 
sitates diminishing the quan- 
tities of protein and minerals, 
and increasing the quantity 
of milk-sugar. This modifica- 
tion can be accomplished only 
by experts with accurate facil- 
ities of measurement and 
analysis. The dilution of 
cows’ milk with water, so as to 
double its volume, would give 
to the infant approximately 
the quantity of protein found in the normal 
milk of its mother; but this would also reduce 
all the other constituents in the same pro- 
portion. ‘The ‘protein of milk is probably 
more completely digested than that from 
any other source; especially. by infants, in- 
valids,-and the*aged. Milk must be re- 
garded, therefore, as the fundamental source 
of protein for the human animal, and espe- 
cially for its young. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 363, United States 
Department of Agriculture, “‘The Use of 
Milk as Food,” gives a mass of simply 
presented data and diagrams on the com- 
parative nutritive value of milk and 
other foods. 


Cheese ; 

From milk is derived 
cheese, a most valuable food 
product as far as protein is 
concerned. Although dozens 
of different varieties of cheese 
are made in different ways 
and have different flavors, 
practically all have the same 
nutritive properties. Among 
typical varieties, Roquefort 
contains 22.6 per cent. of pro- 
tein, and yields a little over 
1700 units of energy per 
pound; Swiss cheese contains 
28 per cent. of protein and 34.09 per cent. 
of fat, a pound yielding a little over 2000 
units of energy; while American full-cream 
cheese has 25.9 per cent. of protein and 
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33-7 per cent. of fat, yielding 1950 units of 
energy per pound. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 487, on “Cheese 
and Its Economical Uses in the Diet,” 
caused something of a furor over this prod- 
uct, which supplies slightly more protein 
for the money than any food 
except wheat. Relative di- 
gestibility must, however, be 
considered. Shortly after the 
appearance of this bulletin a 
newspaper told of a working- 
man who, becoming unduly 
enthusiastic over the govern- 
ment’s account of the de- 
sirability of cheese as a cheap 
nutritive food, purchased a 
couple of pounds, consumed 
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body containing nitrogen, allied to the 
proteins and yet quite different in its 
dietetic purposes, is an important constit- 
uent of the yolk. This substance, called 
lecithin, contains phosphorus in a form pe- 
culiarly adapted for assimilation and for 
the nourishment of the phos- 
phatic tissues of the body, 
among which the bones are 
the most important. Many 
so-called nerve or brain foods 
lay much stress on the leci- 
thins, nucleins, etc., which 
they contain, but none of 
them can approach milk, 
eggs, and whole cereals as 
sources of these important 
nutrients. The yolk of an 


them at one sitting, and died go important are eggs in human nutri- €Zg is a much more complete 
forthwith—a warning, even _ tion that even many vegetarians do not food than the white, by rea- 


if only a fairy tale, to all 
dietetic faddists who distort 
simple facts out of all proportion! Never- 
theless, eaten in reasonable quantities, cheese 
is not so indigestible as has been thought, 
and under normal conditions does not cause 
constipation and other physiological dis- 
turbances which have been attributed to it. 


Eggs 

The white of the egg is the ideal source 
of protein so far as purity and digestibility 
areconcerned. The dry substances of an 
egg consist essentially of protein and fat, 
the protein being in excess. When fresh, 
the egg contains a little over 70 per cent. 
of water. The 28 per cent. of solid mat- 
ter is composed of 13.5 per cent. protein, 
12 per cent. fat, 1 per cent. 
ash, and 1.5 per cent. un- 
named. The protein of the 
egg is easily assimilated, and 
fresh eggs will promote 
growth, and at the same time, 
by reason of the large per- 
centage of fat that they con- 
tain, furnish a very large 
amount of heat and energy. 

The white of an egg con- 
sists almost entirely of water 


scruple to eat them. 
rich in food value 


Fowis, too, are 


son of the fat, phosphorus, 
and lime which it contains, 
but the white is more nearly pure protein 
than any other food available for human 
consumption. A hen’s egg, shelled, weighs 
about 50 grams (1.7 ounces). Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 128, “Eggs and Their Uses as 
Food,” will help the housewife to make an 
accurate estimate of the place of eggs in 
the diet from both an economical and a 
dietetic point of view. 


Lean Meat 


Lean meat is one of the most abundant 
sources of protein. The leanest loin of 
beef may be regarded as typical of the lean 
meat of bovine animals. This consists of 
about 70 per cent. water and 30 per cent. 

food material. The average 
protein content of the loin, 
the edible portion, when de- 
prived of all visible fat, is 25 
per cent., its content of fat 
3.7 per cent., and of ash 1.3 
per cent. Each pound yields 
about 615 units (calories) of 
energy or heat. The loin is 
the typical protein part of the 
beef, and contains more pro- 
tein per pound than eggs. 


(86 per cent.) while 12 per Nutritively, the difference between But as, in beef usually pre- 
cent. is a protein soluble in _ beef and mutton is not great; the flesh sented for consumption, the 


k 2 lb of both contains high percentages of 
water, nown as albumen. protein and heat-producing properties 


On the other hand, the yolk 

of an egg, which contains about 15 per 
cent. of protein, has also a large per- 
centage of fat (33 per cent:), and only 50 
per cent. of water. A phosphorus-holding 


lean is mixed with more or 
less fat, the relative quantity 
of available protein is very much less. The 
approximate composition of the fat loin is: 
water, 55 per cent.; protein, 18 per cent.; 
fat, 28 per cent.; mineral matter 1 per cent. 
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A pound of such loin would yield 1490 
units of energy, the increase coming solely 
from the larger amount of fat. 

Mutton does not differ largely from beef 
in chemical composition. With the fat 
which is usually attached to it, the loin 
consists of 50 per cent. water, 
16 per cent. protein, 33 per 
cent. fat, and 1 per cent. 
mineral matter, a pound of 
it yielding 1700 units of 
energy. Loin of pork, con- 
sidering only the edible por- 
tions, as is done in all of 
these cases, contains 52 per 
cent. moisture, 16.5 per cent. 
protein, 30 per cent. fat, and 
I per cent. mineral matter, a 
pound of it yielding 1600 
units of energy. 

Sausage, of which pork sau- 
sage may be taken as typical, 
contains 40 per cent. moisture, 13 per cent. 
protein, and 44 per cent. fat. A pound of 
sausage of this composition furnishes 2150 
units of energy. The sausage made from 
other animals varies somewhat from this, 
but the variations in the quantity of protein 
are not appreciable. 

The protein of fowls is an important 
item of nutrition. In grown chickens the 
edible parts contain 64 per cent. water, 
Ig per cent. protein, 16 per cent. fat, and 
I per cent. mineral matter, each pound 
supplying 1050 units of energy. In the 
case of turkey, the edible portions of the 
meat contain 56 per cent. water, 21 per 
cent. protein, 23 per cent. fat, and 1 per 
cent. mineral matter, each 
pound furnishing 1360 units 
of energy. 


Fish 


In fish is found a food prod- 
uct particularly rich in nitro- 
genous material. The edible 
portions of the bass, which 
may be taken as a fairly re- 
presentative fish, contain 77 
per cent. water, 21 per cent. 
protein, 1.7 per cent. fat, and 
1.2 per cent. mineral matter. 
By reason of the high con- 
tent of moisture and the 
low content of fat, a pound of black bass 
yields only 450 units of energy a pound, 
of cod, 325 units, and a pound of herring 
yields 660 units. 


Different fishes. like different varieties 

of cheeses, possess about the same nutri- 

tive properties—and they're all good 
‘or you 


Man has not erred in utilizing shell-fish 

chiefly for light suppers, for. with their 

high content of water. shell-fish have 
little value as body-builders 
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Shell-fish, such as the oyster, contain 
very high percentages of water. The 
edible portion of the oyster contains 87 
per cent. water, 6.2 per cent. protein, 1.2 
per cent. fat, 2 per cent. mineral matter, 
and a pound yields only 235 units of energy. 

Lobster, edible portion, con- 
tains 78 per cent. moisture, 
18.1 per cent. protein, 1.1 per 
cent. fat, 2.5 per cent. mineral 
matter, a pound yielding 390 
units of energy. 


Gelatines and Meat 
Extracts 


Gelatines contain a consid- 
erable quantity of protein, the 
average dry gelatine having 
g1.4 per cent. and yielding 
1700 units of energy per 
pound. But a product like 
calf’s-foot jelly, as purchased 
ready for use, contains only 4.3 per cent. 
of protein, and a pound of it yields only 405 
units of energy. The amount of protein 
which is found in meat extracts is so small 
as to be of no consequence. 

It must be remembered that gelatine in 
the form in which it is eaten has been much 
diluted, and therefore its actual food-value 
is not as great as the analysis would seem 
to indicate. Unfortunately, the line be- 
tween glues and gelatines is often carelessly 
drawn, and while the standard brands of 
gelatine are rendered harmless by the process 
to which they are submitted, the raw ma- 
terials from which they are made are often 
open to suspicion. Tendons, bones, sinews, 
and skins, are used in mak- 
ing gelatines, and the~temp- 
tation to use material that is 
not sanitary for food pur- 
poses is great. The product 
has, however, been greatly 
improved, especially in the 
manufacturing part of the 
process, under the food law. 

The public has been so 
completely misled as to the 
nature of meat extracts, 
bouillon cubes, etc., that it is 
difficult to re-educate people. 
One naturally thinks that an 
extract is a strong, concen- 
trated juice, so that the name itself is mis- 
leading, while extravagant advertising claims 
have strengthened an already false impres- 
sion. As a matter of fact; these products 
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are valuable stimulants or flavoring agents, 
but have little or no real food-value. The 
coagulable protein or muscle-building part 
of the meat is almost entirely lacking. Fur- 
thermore, the bouillon cubes contain from 
49 to 72 per cent. of salt. These products 
have a legitimate place as 
stimulating, soothing bev- 
erages; they give a pleasant 
flavor to a cup of hot water, 
and often are both convenient 
and useful, but they must not 
be depended upon for a child’s 
luncheon, nor for any occa- 
sion when a nutritive food is 
needed. 

The data give a general 
idea of the amounts of pro- 
tein found in animal prod- 
ucts. Chemical analysis 
shows very little difference be- 
tween the food properties of 
the proteins of animal origin and those of 
vegetable origin. There are, however, very 


grave differences due to other considera- 
tions. Man, being by nature an omnivorous 
animal, does not, as a rule, confine himself 
to any one article of food, and so the pro- 


tein, both of animal and vegetable foods, 
is uniformly associated with other food 
substances. Starving man is by instinct 
carnivorous rather than herbivorous. Ad- 
mira] Peary reports that while he and his 
men were on half rations during their long 
forced marches their hunger was for warm 
flesh foods. Some vegetarians do not hesi- 
tate to employ the animal proteins repre- 
sented by milk and eggs. In this sense, 
therefore, many vegetarians are not, strictly 
speaking, properly labeled. 

The housekeeper serves her household 
best if she provides such a variety of protein- 
containing foods as not only insures the 
proper nourishment of the body-tissues, 
but at the same time appeals to the sense of 
taste and excites the appetite. The flow 
of the saliva and the gastric juices, on which 
digestion and assimilation largely depend, 
is materially assisted by pleasing flavors 
and the odors of appetizing foods. For 
this reason a mixed diet, containing both 
vegetable and animal proteins, seems to be 
the most reasonable and usually the most 
desirable. This is not gainsaying that the 
average person eats too much meat. Espe- 
cially those who take but little exercise 
could cut down the total amount of protein 
with benefit, and also could profitably 


With high contents of both fat and 

protein, sausages make an excellent 

and appetizing food for those leading 
vigorous outdoor lives 
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obtain more of it from beans, peas, cheese, 
and milk, and less from meat. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the vital part 
that a “merry heart” plays in promoting 
digestion. In the Journal of the American 
Medical Association the 
sweeping statement was made 
not long ago that it would be 
better for a nervous patient 
to eat the foods least adapted 
to his condition under cheer- 
ful circumstances and with a 
light heart, than to consume 
a scientifically adapted ration 
under depressing conditions. 
The nerves largely control 
digestion and assimilation 
and the flow of the digestive 
juices, and the old Biblical 
proverb, “ Better a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith,” is just 
as good dietetics today as it was a thou- 
sand years ago. 


Protein Poisons 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that most of the poisonous products formed 
in the body from the food consumed are 
derived from the protein of the diet. In the 
breaking down of the protein tissues, or 
in the final disposal of those portions of the 
proteins which do not enter into tissue- 
building, poisonous principles of a very 
serious nature are developed. If these 
are not promptly excreted from the body, 
serious consequences ensue. If protein 
in an undigested form, as, for instance, the 
albumen of the egg or any of the soluble 
proteins of foods, should be ingested directly 
into the blood-stream, most threatening dis- 
turbances would occur. Even after digestion, 
during which the protein is rendered soluble, 
being decomposed into proteoses and pep- 
tones, the injection of these bodies into the 
blood-stream in this form might result in 
serious poisoning. It is only after the pro- 
tein is reduced to a much more simple form, 
by the activity of the digestive enzymes 
secreted by the pancreas, that it is ready 
to enter into the circulation. 

Many authorities attribute old age and 
its infirmities to the retention of these poi- 
sonous products of protein metabolism, 
either in the blood or in the alimentary 
canal. While I do not subscribe to the 
doctrine that all the evils of life result 
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from poisoning by the degraded forms of 
protein, yet it is undoubtedly in the interest 
of good health and long life for the normal 
individual to secure the prompt and efficient 
excretion of the products of protein metabol- 
ism. If we should die only when poisoned 
by the digestive residues of fats and car- 
bohydrates, human life would be lengthened 
to an-almost interminable degree. How- 
ever, there are few benefits in the world 
without their attendant dangers, and the 
fact that proteins are, in their final disposi- 
tion, the most dangerous element of food 
does not alter the fact that they are also 
the one most essential to the building of 
the body. It simply remains for us to learn 
their nature and action, and use them in- 
telligently—so that they shall serve and not 
hinder sound health. 


Quantity and Comparative Cost 


A person weighing 150 pounds and en- 
gaged in moderate exercise, such as is typical 
of clerical and other similar services, re- 
quires about one -hundred grams (3.5 
ounces) of water-free protein per day. 
The expression ‘“water-free protein”? must 
not be construed to mean protein deprived 
of its water. Many soluble proteins in 
such form would be injured for digestive 
purposes. The protein is to be ingested 
with its usual content of moisture, but the 
quantity of it is to be calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis. For body weights above 
or below 150 pounds, proportionately 
larger or smaller quantities of protein are 
required. For those engaged in medium 
hard labor or hard manual labor a very 
much larger quantity per pound of body 
weight is necessary. 

Of the sources from which the required 
daily amount of protein may be derived, 
the cheapest are vegetable substances, such 
as wheat and other cereals, peas and other 
legumes. The average person weighing 150 
pounds, doing light labor, eats 1 per cent. of 
his weight of dry food per day, in other 
words, one pound and a half. If he should 
live entirely upon wheat bread, he would 
require about three one-pound loaves, nearly 
half of the weight of loaf-bread being water, 
shortening, and mineral substances, such 
as salt, baking powder, etc. The three 
pounds of bread, which give him just a little 
over 100 grams of protein, would cost 
fifteen cents. We may approximately rate 
the protein in the bread at one-third of its 
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total cost. Thus, if one depended on the 
protein of wheat bread alone, it would cost 
about five cents per day. 

Contrast this with loin of beef, which 
today retails at about 25 cents a pound. 
This beef contains 25 per cent. protein. 
A pound of loin, all edible, would supply 
113 grams of protein, just a little more 
than the estimated daily requirement. 
Thus protein derived from this cut of beef, 
containing no bone and the merest trace 
of fat, costs five times as much as the protein 
derived from bread; and the contrast be- 
comes even more marked with porterhouse 
steak, approximately half of which is bone 
and refuse material. The cost of protein, 
as a rule, is less in fish than in beef, but in 
poultry, especially young poultry, it is often 
greater, while in peas and beans it is, as a 
rule, slightly greater than it is in wheat. 

In order to secure 100 grams of protein 
from eggs, 13 pounds must be eaten. 
Eight eggs average a pound. Allowing for 
the weight of the shells, it would take at 
least 15 eggs to furnish 100 grams of pro- 
tein. With eggs at forty cents a dozen, 
this would mean fifty cents’ worth. One- 
half of this cost, or twenty-five cents, may 
be charged to protein. If the protein 
required for the day’s ration be derived irom 
milk alone, it would take considerably over 
three quarts to furnish the required amount, 
which, at ten cents per quart, would cost 
approximately thirty-five cents, one-third 
of which may be charged to protein. 


Balancing the Diet 


Inasmuch as whole wheat is a most 
wholesome food in various forms, and can 
be used as bread, as porridge or mush, and 
as hot rolls, it is desirable, both economically 
and nutritively, to use generous quantities 
of cereals, especially wheat, in our dietary. 
Other cereals are perfectly wholesome, and 
furnish well-balanced diets, thus admitting 
of agreeable variations, without notably 
affecting the sources of nitrogen supply or 
increasing the cost of the diet. 

The quantity of protein needed by grow- 
ing children in proportion to their weight 
is considerably greater than that required 
for the adult, while that necessary to 
old people is considerably less. An infant 
that is well nourished doubles its weight 
in six months, thus requiring a very much 
larger ingestion of food per unit of weight 
than an older child or an adult. 





Canned Air 


OR THE MODERN CULT OF POLYATMOSPHY 


ECENTLY T attended a “Sym- 
posium on Ventilation” at the 
Chemists’ Club in New York City. 

~ There I heard the latest decrees 

of science upon the subject of pure air, 
promulgated by men fully as eminent as 
those who not long ago scoffed at pure food 
and sounded the benison of benzoate. 
Much breathing doesn’t injure the quality 
of the air, is the main premise of this cult, 
which is rapidly gaining more and more 
supporters for stagnant air. - If its propa- 
ganda continues to spread, ventilation 
may soon be defined as ‘the art of per- 
suading the public to breathe canned air, 
and never to open the can.” 

The program on this occasion was most 
impressive: 


SYMPOSIUM ON VENTILATION 


F. S. Lee, Professor of Physiology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Member of New York State Commission 
on Ventilation:—Physiological Problems of Venti- 
lation. 

D. D. KimsaL1, Consulting Engineer New York 
City, Member New York State Commission on 
Ventilation:—The Mechanical Problems of Venti- 
lation. 

C. T. Granam-RocERS, Medical Instructor, Depart- 
ment of Labor:—The Air of Factories. 

CHARLES BASKERVILLE, Special Investigator for the 
School Inquiry Committee, Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, City of New York:—The Air of 
New York Schoolrooms. 

C-E. A. WinsLow, Chairman N.Y. State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation:—The New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation. 


The supreme folly of changing the air 
was particularly accentuated by Professor 
C-E. A. Winslow, who minimized the dis- 
comforts arising from the bad odors present 
in a closed room filled with people, and 
advocated in such cases washing the con- 
fined air rather than admitting any fresh 
air. 

This renascence of stuffiness, aptly called 
by Professor Winslow the “ Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology science of sanita- 
tion,” is, unhappily, not confined to Boston 
and New York. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association calls attention toa 
work by Dr. Crowder, in which it is stated 
that a person lying still will rebreathe from 
one to two per cent. of his own expired air, 
besides the part that remains in the air- 
passages when the expiration is complete. 
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If he covers his head while in bed, he may 
rebreathe as,much as ten per cent. in addi- 
tion to that held in the air-passages. From 
that the editor, draws the fallacious ¢onclu- 
sion that inasmuch as we must rebreathe 
some of our used-up air, we may as well be 
content to breathe that of our neighbors! 

Undoubtedly in a thickly settled com- 
munity we necessarily breathe air that has 
been in other people’s lungs, but that should 
be only an incentive to try to make the air 
as pure as possible. -: There is a regular 
gradation from the air once expired to the 
air of the Black Hole of Calcutta. I for 
one do not care to take even the first step in 
that direction. 

At the same time the Journal of the 
American Medical Association quotes Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hill as saying that ‘‘ the whole 
effect of the open-air treatment is due to 
the temperature, movement, and moisture 
of the air, and has nothing to do with its 
chemical properties.” If this is true, tuber- 
culosis should be as general among the wild 
tribes of the tropics as in the protected and 
heated houses of Massachusetts. 

The Boston Transcript of November 
21, 1913, published a cablegram from 
London quoting from a lecture by Professor 
Hill, in which he said: 


The unpleasant smell of crowded, confined at- 
mosphere is not smelled by the crowd within, but 


only by those who come in from the fresh air. There 
is no evidence that such smell has a poisonous effect; 
but it may nervously affect sensitive people, espe- 
cially those who imagine it betokens the existence 
of a poison in the air. The smell may be prevented 
by cleanliness of person, clothes, and habitations. 


The gentle scheme of deodorizing the 
atmosphere instead of purifying it would 
seem to belong to the same school of sani- 
tation as that which recommends the use 
of perfumery instead of bathing, while 
to say that the natural admixture of the 
gases of the air can be changed ad libitum 
comes near being criminal folly. The editor 
of the Journal, however, who this time takes 
the other side, strikes the keynote of com- 
mon sense when he says: 


Finally, it may be pcinted out that all the dis- 
cussion and investigation of the factors concerned 
in ventilation and of the precise nature of the physi- 
ologic response does not affect the necessity for 
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good ventilation. 
Fresh, cool, mov- 
ing air is just as 
good as it ever was 
for the human or- 
ganism, whether we 
believe that its vir- 
tue is due to the fact 
that it contains no 
“toxic substance,” 
or simply that it is 
fresh and cool and 
moving. The bad 
effect of close, stuffy 
rooms and the good 
effect of the open 
air are facts, no 
matter how we ex- 
plain these influ- 
ences or what meas- 
ures may be found 
best for meeting the 
problem of practical 


ventilation. other people's? 


We rebreathe part of our own air—why not 
This is the cry. not of 


quacks, but of a new cult of eminent scientists. 


There is, of 
course, a scien- 
tific basis for the 
assumption that 
overheated air 
and overwatered 
air are oppres- 
sive and produce 
deleterious effects. These are due not so 
much, however, to the temperature, pro- 
vided it is not above blood-heat, as to the 
fact that warm air carries a great deal more 
moisture than does cold air. As one of the 
functions of breathing is to afford a medium 
for carrying off metabolized and other water, 
the drier the atmosphere that enters the 
lungs, the greater the capacity for carrying 
out the water-smoke from the furnace. 
The reason moisture is objectionable is be- 
cause it diminishes the ability of the air to 
carry off the water-vapor from the lungs, 
thus tending, as it were, to clog the furnace 
with its own smoke. 

If this new cult of “polyatmosphy”’ pro- 
duces no other effect than that of securing 
lower temperatures for our living- and sleep- 
ing-rooms, it will have done much good. 
There is no danger of air at 68° being so 
saturated with moisture as not to be able 
to carry off the watery vapor from the lungs 
when raised to a temperature of 98°, as 
it is in the act of breathing. If our modern 
sanitarians would recognize the fact that 
the vital principle of air is burned in the 
lungs, and that the natural corollary of this 
is that unburned air must be provided, we 
could all join in one grand crusade for lower 
temperatures in our rooms in the winter. 


survivors. 


Don't change the air of a room, is their ad- 
vice; itisn't necessary. But in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, in 1756, when 146 British 
prisoners were shut up for a night in a 
twenty-feet-square cell, without ventilation. 
the morning witnessed only twenty-thre: 
This is an extreme case, but ex- 
tremes ure needed to make clear the truth 
that fresh air always has been and always 
will be an essential to sound health 
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That hot air is not necessarily deleterious 
to any great extent when free, is evidenced 
by the toleration which the human animal 
exhibits, during the summer in temperate 
climates and during the whole year in trop- 
ical climates, to temperatures at or near 
blood-heat and often above that of the body. 
The philosophy of the benefit of moving 
air is not difficult to understand. The heat 
from the body, when not prevented by too 
much clothing, is carried away by radia- 
tion and by convection. The air is the con- 
vective medium, and the more rapid its 
movement, the more perfectly the body is 
cooled. 

Thus the beneficial effects of moving air, 
and of cool air, and of dry air, are easily 
explained on thoroughly scientific princi- 
ples. But that air can be breathed and 
rebreathed ad libitum is scientifically de- 
monstrable to be false and misleading. 
As I write this, though, from various parts 
of the breezy West come encouraging bulle- 
tins from boards of health and newspapers, 
upholding the “old-fashioned” views as 
to the value of fresh air. There cannot be 
too much of such preaching in view of the 
activities of the canned-air theorists. 

Take courage. Fresh air is as good as 
it ever was. 





Mother Goose Series—Drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith 
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If your daughters don't like them, give them to your sons— 
One a penny—two a penny—hot cross buns! 
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Net, 

Venetian 

lace, and 

taffeta have 

been cleverly com- 
bined to make an ex~ 
tremely effective 
“lingerie” frock. By 
restraining the ful- 
ness of the net skirt 
with shirrings, the 
bouffant effect over 
the hips is secured 


A delightfully picturesque frock 
can be evolved from the new flow- 
ered taffetas or cotton novelty goods. 
The skirt is skilfully draped to give a 
puff over the hips which ripples into the 
fashionable back drapery. The Japanese 
bow, the very wide sleeve frills of or- 
gandie, and the fichu drapings of the 
same filmy material complete a waist 
worthy of the skirt 





O one can deny that the frilly, 
ruffled frocks of the spring are 
sufficiently feminine to satisfy 
the most ardent disciple of the 

old school. In fact, after looking at the 
new gowns developed in Watteau printed 
taffetas, with basques where we formerly 
had waist-lines and bunched panniers in- 
stead of straight lines, you might imagine 
that old Father Time had turned back the 
pages of history. 

In addition to ‘the decorative effects, 
there are really practical features in the 
modern interpretations of these old-world 
styles. With the straight, plain skirt of 
last season as the foundation, it is not a 
difficult undertaking to add an overskirt of 
a contrasting fabric.. And you will quickly 
forget that there is any relationship be- 
tween the black taffeta skirt of yesterday 
and that of today when a pannier of flow- 
ered taffeta has been bunched up at the 
sides or back. 

If you do not care to accept a style so 
extreme as these beruffled panniers, there 
are various other methods of draping the 
soft, supple fabrics of the spring. The 
tunic still has many admirers, many of the 
leading couturiers showing it in some form 
on their spring gowns, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, it is one of the most satisfactory 
means of gaining the appearance of ful- 
ness. If the tunic is pointed at the sides 
or cut in the front, and perhaps in the 
back, by a straight panel; the woman 
with a well-developed figure will find it 
more becoming. 

Two, three, and even four puffings are 
also seen, and then, as if to accentuate the 
bouffant effect, a ruching or quilling of 
the material is added. A curious effect is 
produced at the waist-line by a high ruche, 
one might almost describe it as a mis- 
placed flounce, for instead of forming a 
little peplum for the waist, it stands 
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erect in a saucy manner above the 
girdle or sash. All vestige of a waist-line 
is of course eliminated, but waist-lines lost 
their vogue some time ago, and despite the 
tendency to return to tight-fitting waists . 
and panniers of the Marie Antoinette period, 
there are no signs on the fashion horizon of 
the wasp waist of that ceremonious age. 

The news that plaits are again in fashion 
will be received with delight by many 
women. They are reappearing on skirts, 
both on underskirts and on tunics, on the 
jackets, and on the blouses, but their tend- 
ency to spread is very much restrained. 

The eyes of those in the vanguard of the 
fashion world are watching the tight fitting 
waists introduced by Madame Cheruit. 
If these are accepted, the change from 
the loose, baggy blouse of vague out- 
line will indeed be startiing. For the 
present, however, the simple little kim- 
ono blouse, very full under the arms and 
displaying a vest of some kind in the front, 
is the popular model. Added to this is in- 
variably a flaring collar, which goes under 
various names, such as Gladstone, Nor- 
mandy, and Medici. . 

To cover the bouffant draperies at the 
hips, a garment of voluminous drapings is 
required. The couturiers have supplied it 
by resorting to the houppelande coat of the 
Regency period. There are numerous vari- 
ations of this garment, and in taffeta, very 
much beruffled and frilled, these dolman- 
like cloaks are bewitching. In competition 
with these picturesque garments, there 
are saucy little jackets on the order of the 
bolero and Eton, developed in golfine or 
taffeta. 

If, therefore, you would be dressed @ la 
mode this spring, you will study the daguer- 
reotypes of your grandmother and copy the 
frills of her skirt, the quaintness of her dol- 
man, and the little hat perched in Watteau 
fashion on her pretty curls. 
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The semi-tailored suits of a silken’ ‘Is it really a bustle that 
material fill a long-felt demand, Bechoff-David has adap- 
for they occupy the paradoxical ted to this moire. frock? 
position of being plain enough for Though not of the early >) 
ale the street and Victorian period, the back 
dressy enough draperies of this frock are 
for a formal very reminiscent of the 
social function. bustle, and as if to attract 
Drecoll has selected “ye the attention, they are 
a black satin for his edged ‘with taffeta 
costume. The ful- ruffles. - The 
ness of the skirt.ap- vague out- 
pears both in the line of’ the 
front and in the jacket-like, 
back. The jacket hodice and 
is very loose @ : the small ~~ ¢ 
and baggy, and flat hat — 
is fastened by with its lace 
a corded Pp veil drapery are, 
motif at the a characteristic features 
\waist = line  - of the 1830 modes: 


! 


! 


oo \ : 
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The back view of the 
Drecoll costume shown 
above. This view shows 
the back draperies 
which are held in to- 
ward the bottom of the 
skirt by a long tassel, 
matching the two tas~ 
sels on the jacket. The 
vague outline of the 
jacket is more noticeable in 
the back than in the front. 
There is a rolled Japanese 


tall iss 


The Maison Jenny has adapted its 
rust~colored satin frock to the large 
figure by draping the tunic so that 
it falls very much longer at on side 
than on the other, the greatest depth 
being reached in the back. The 
bodice is very much draped, the 
collar which seems to fall nat- draperies in the front taking on the 
urally into revers-like folds lines of the revers. The long sleeve 
in the front. The sleeves are is inset into an enlarged arm-hole, 
long, finishing with a flaring though the general baggy effect is 


cu PHOTCGRAPHS BY TALBOT, PARIS similar to that of the kimono 
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One of the lenges aed prettiest of 

the The Dansante frocks is worn by 

Mile. Christaine Dis de Dejazet. en 

The foundation is of satin, a very 

supple satin ina subdued Nile-green 

shade. It is ‘cleverly draped up in PES ETE TEI 

the front to give the necessary RS Cee so aes 

width for motion, and over this 4 aneninateias. aie aie 

draping falls the tunic of flowered vi. Pa Sa the simak 

chiffon, edged with a bias fold of sac ania perth 

the satin. From the high waist-line sii i paid 

in the back there falls a Watteau ; iene. einalil hangs 

plait of the satin, adding a novel af iitilteen suede tei 
touch to a simple kimono waist ) ee A Ra 


a, : this Drecoll 
For the garden-party, the lace or { ly Fea frock 


embroidered net 
frocks are admir- 
able. The pannier 
drapings have been 
combined with 
three flounces in 
the skirt of this 
attractive frock 
The lace, softly 
draped in fichu 
fashion into a lace 
medallion, serves 
as an_ effective 


bodice 


PHUTOGRAPHS BY TALBOT AND FELIX, PARIS 


To gain the much desired bouffant lines, Bernard has added 
a flounce of taffeta in a contrasting shade to the tunic of his 
black faille frock. Following the dictum for transparent 
blouses, the waist is of mousseline de soie, but made wearable 
by wide bands of ribbon arranged as bretelles, and a girdle 





The little lad or the wee Another modification—and an unusually - 
lassie can wear this cos- pretty one—of the kimono dress is shown 
tume either as a coat- $ in this frock of white linen or one of the 
dress or as a top coat. cotton novelty materials. Colored buttons 
If developed in piqué or » a are used as trimming and the same shades 
linen, pretty decorative are reflected from the cross-stitch which 
touches may be added in er decorates the front of the 
the embroidered ; . gown and the straps through 
collar and cuffs. ad § @- > which the wide belt is drawn 
A front panel is 3 
simulated by _ ° 4 a One of the simplest modi- 
mnt ese a; : ’ re fications of the kimono pat- 
ea eae ~ tern is shown in this play 
of the front ys. dress. It may be developed 
ed in a dark-colored gingham 
or linen, with enlivening ' 
touches in the embroidered 
white collar and cuffs and 
gay little silk cravat 


ae RE 


store Be go peer eH go 
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The straight kimono } A dear little coat for 
pattern can be modi- FF - the small girlie may 

fied by cutting ex- © be fashioned from 
tremely full the front 3 golfine or linen. A strap 
section and then re- ' of flowered crépe holds 
straining this fulness . inthe fulness of the 
with shirring. Ifthe £* ; back panel, and 
shirringiscarriedout We the collar, 

in colored floss, the ; revers, and 

effect is charming bonnet are of the same fabric 


Patterns in 4-, 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-year sizes are sold for these costumes for 10 cents each 
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rills that. 


Even the more elaborate Paris frocks 

are finished with neck fixings of the 

plain organdie.’ One of the prettiest 

shows a combination of the Medici 
collar and revers 


A decidedly “dress-up” neck arrange~ 


ment shows a combination of collar, 

yoke,and jabot developed inthe organ- 

die. To take away from the severity 
there is a hemstitched edge 


One of the 

most graceful neck 
arrangements, named the 
“lily,” has petal - like 
scallops, embroidered in 
a simple scroll and dot 
design and cleveriywired 
to roll back from the 

neck 


No shopper need. be late for her engage~ A vest and collar are combined in 
ments if she carries her watch on the strap this dainty neck=piece of embroid- 
of the shopping bag. Here it is not so ered batiste. The cream and écru 
likely to be broken “as when inset in the tints are perhaps a bit newer than 
side of the bag. Though made from the white, though the color-scheme 
leather, the suppleness of the material of the gown should be the deter- 
makes it possible to plait it into the frame mining factor 
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No. 6555—This simple 
little kimono blouse may 
be fashioned from challis 
or one of the figured cot- 
ton fabrics, and can be 
made with or without the 
seam at the back. The 
fulness is taken care of 
by shirrings at the shoul- 
der which give the baggy 
effect under the arm now 
so smart. The wired frill 
softens the V-shaped 
neck. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 34- to 44-inches 
bust measure... Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 44- 
inch material if “made 
without the’seam at the 
back. 


No. 6576—An excellent model for one of the 
new light-weight woolen materials, a foulard or 
a novelty cotton fabric. The front panel, to 
which the drapings of the two-piece skirt are at- 
tached, gives a very becoming line. The attrac- 
tive bodice of this costume has the drop shoulder. 
There are pointed revers, and the vest and col- 
lar are of contrasting material. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 34- to 44-inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 50-inch material and 1 
yard of 27-inch material. 


No. 6575—A morning gown of serge or linen 
can be fashioned with success from this design. 
The three-gored skirt has a slight drape at the 
one side. It may be made with the high or the 
regulation waist-line. The blouse is modified by 
the drop shoulder to which may be attached 
either long or short sleeves. The hemstitched 
collar and black satin cravat aid in making a 
very neat and jaunty shirtwaist. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 31- to 44-inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 554 yards of 36-inch material. 


All Good Housekeeping patterns are 10 cents each 


No. 6491—The 
raglan sleeves give 
avery up-to-date ap- 
pearance to this 
blouse of dotted silk 
or crépe. There isa 
surplice vest of con- 
trasting material,out- 
lined with net frills 
which are extend- 
ed to form the collar. 
Similar frills edge the 
black velvet wrist- 
bands.”. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 34- to 
42-inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch 
material and 1 yard 
uf velvet ripbon. 





6566 6574 6520 


No. 6566—The popular Russian blouse model is always 
becoming to the growing girl. There is a two-piece skirt 
joined to an underwaist and closing in the back. The 
blouse, however, closes in the front and is held in at the 
low waist-line by a belt which has a pocket at either side. 
Patterns are cut in 6- to 14-year sizes. The 8-year size 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch material and 4% yard of 
contrasting material. The underwzeist requires 4 yard 
of 36-inch material. 


No. 6574—The vogue for plaid has introduced this 
youthful material into the dress for the small girl, al- 
though the model would be quite as good looking in the 
plain material. The skirt may be plaited or gathered, and 
the pattern also shows the waist with or without the bolero. 
A linen collar and black tie complete the costume. The 
pattern is cut in 4- to 14-year sizes. The 8-year size 
requires 274 yards of 36-inch material and 7 yards of 
36-inch material for the bolero. 


No. 6520—This modified Russian blouse is a practical 
costume for the little lad, and may be made from serge, 
galatea; linen, or any of the durable cotton materials. 
The plait over the shoulder gives the broad effect, al- 
though the blouse closes in the front. The shield is re- 
movable and the belt may be made from leather or from 
the material. The pattern is cut in 2- and 4-years. 
The 4-year size requires 24% yards of 36-inch material, 
1% yards of braid, and % of a yard of ribbon for the belt. 


No. 6571—This youthful model is appropriate for a 
young girl or small woman, and may be fashioned from 


a cloth, silk, or cotton material. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces, and has a slight drape on the left side. A fan 
of plaits may be inlet in the side if extra fulness is de- 
sired. The one-piece bolero opens over a slightly draped 
girdle and a guimpe of white muslin. This guimpe is 
trimmed with a plaited frill, and has a slightly full sleeve 
which is puffed at the wrist over a band of the material. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 14- to 20-years. The 16-year 
size requires 314 yards of 35-inch material for the skirt 
and bolero, and 21% yards of 36-inch net for the guimpe. 


No. 6581—A simple little coat dress for the small girl. 
This may be made from a woolen, linen, or cotton material. 
It closes in the front and the set-in sleeve may be made 
either long or short. A dressy effect is given by the 
embroidered collar and revers and; cuffs. The belt, 
marking the low waist-line, is outlined with scallops to 
match the collar. The pattern is cut in sizes 2- to 6-years. 
The 4-year size requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10c each 








Easter Luncheons 


ITH all the new and strange flowers 
that are now to be had at the best 
florists, no one is obliged to follow 


set and conventional table decorations; yet 
the housewife who plans her every-day table 


carefully is as a rule loath to change from 


the time-honored and handsome center- 
piece of ferns or fruits. In England’s best 
homes, today as fifty years ago, the floral 
centerpiece is surrounded by a half-dozen 
little dishes, of bonbons, tiny cakes, and 
other sweetmeats. 

To have her table attractive, the house- 
wife must study harmony of flowers, taking 
into account the season and the general 
surroundings. Do not, for instance, have 
a large bunch of expensive flowers for a sim- 
ple dinner or luncheon on a small table in a 
small dining-room. If a luncheon or dinner 
for four or six costs a dollar a plate, do not 
pay more than a dollar for flowers. Choose 
between two or three periect roses or a 
large bunch of less expensive flowers. 
For the Easter table, use white flowers; 
a single lily or a few white orchids in 
an appropriate vase, or a bunch of white 
carnations or roses, or a large bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley in a green-gray bow] will 
be suitable and charming, although the last 
is costly. If possible, use pure white china, 
or white with a narrow green or gold band. 


Bisque of Oysters 


Drain and wash twenty-five fat oysters 
by pouring cold water over them. Throw 
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them into a hot kettle, shake until the gills 
curl; drain, saving the liquer. Chop the 
oysters with a silver knife and return them 
to the liquor; add ten drops of onion juice, 
a cupful of chopped celery-tops, and a pint 
of boiling water. Boil ten minutes and 
press through a colander; add one level 
tablespoonful of cornstarch moistened in a 
quarter of a cupful of cold milk, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt; boil a minute, add a pint 
of hot milk, and pour in slowly the well- 
beaten white of one egg, beating all the 
while. Pour at once into bouillon cups and 
dust the tops lightly with paprika. This 
will serve six persons. The bisque may be 
made some time before the serving hour, 
but must be mixed at the last moment with 
the hot milk and egg or it will curdle. 


Bread-Sticks 


Scald a half-pint of milk; when it has 
cooled, add one compressed yeast-cake 
moistened in a quarter-cupful of water, a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, and sufficient flour 
to make a batter. Beat well, and add more 
flour slowly until you have a dough; knead 
for ten minutes. Put the dough in a bowl, 
and cover it; set this in a warm place for 
two hours, or until very light. Then take 
off bits the size of an English walnut, roll 
them out into seven-inch lengths about as big 
around as a finger; place them in greased 
pans, cover, and when very light, in about 
one hour, brush them with water and bake 
for fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 





Mrs. 


Fillets of Halibut 


Cut two thin slices of halibut into eight 
pieces, remove the bene and skin, dust the 
pieces with salt and. pepper and place them 
in a paper bag, or wrap each fillet in a piece 
of waxed paper. Bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. Remove the papers, pour 


the seasoned juice from them over the fish, 
garnish with parsley and lemon, and serve 
with a boat of cream sauce. San 


Baked Sweetbreads 


Wash and trim the sweetbreads. Cover 
them with boiling water, add a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, a slice 
of onion, and a bay-leaf: Cook slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour. Cool quickly, 
remove the membrane from the outside, 
without breaking the sweetbreads, and put 
them in a baking-pan. A half-hour before 
serving time brush them with melted butter; 
cover the bottom of the pan with a cupful of 
the liquor in which they were boiled, and 
bake in a hot oven, basting once or twice. 
Heat French peas, season them with salt 
and pepper and butter, and pour them onto 
a platter; arrange the sweetbreads neatly 
around them, and serve. Allow half a 
sweetbread to each person. 


Ceylon Almond Salad 


Make a half-pint of mayonnaise dressing, 
using the yolks from two white eggs. When 


¥ 


Table laid for eh Easter luncheon. 
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the last of the oil has been added, stir in the 
juice of half a lemon and one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley. The parsley must be 
almost a powder. Then cut crisp celery or 
imported endive into pieces’ half an inch 
long, and soak in ice-water until wanted. 
At serving time add a half-cupful of 
whipped cream and a_half-teaspoonful 
of curry powder to the mayonnaise and 
mix it with the celery or endive that 
has been drained and dried. Dish, and 
cover with blanched and chopped al- 
monds and a half-cupful of fresh-grated 
cocoanut. 


Rorer 


Egg Suzette 


Bake as many good-sized potatoes as 
there are persons to serve. When these are 
done, cut a slice from the side of each and 
scrape out a portion of the potato, leaving a 
“wall” about a half-inch in thickness. 
Mash the scooped out portion, season with 
salt and pepper, add a little milk, and 
beat. until light. Put this in a pastry- 
bag, using a quarter-inch star tube. Dust 
into each potato a little salt and pep- 
per, and break in one fresh egg. Then 
press the mashed potato from the pastry- 
bag in rosettes around the edge of the 
potato, forming a border. Stand the 
dish in a hot oven for fifteen minutes 
until the eggs are “set.” Put a table- 
spoonful of cream sauce in each, and serve 
at once. 
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Some white flower is, of course, appropriate for the centerpiece on this 


oceasion, and pure white china, or white with a narrow gold or green band, is preferable 
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Spinach Sauce 


Wash one quart of spinach through sev- 
eral cold waters. Cut off the leaves and 
throw them into a hot saucepan. Cover 
and steam for fifteen minutes over a slow 
fire. Drain; chop the spinach very fine, 
then press it 
througha 
sieve. Put 
two level 
tablespoon- 
fuls of butter 
and two of 
flour in a 
saucepan, 


An Expensive Menu 


Bisque a Oy sters Bread-Sticks 
es, Celery, Radishes 
Fillets | ‘alibut, ‘Cream Sauce 
Potato Balls 
Baked Sweetbreads Peas 


olls 
Ceylon Almond Salad, Wafers 
Vanilla and Pistachio Ice-cream, 
Camembert Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 


Bonbons Fruit 











blend, and An Out-of-Town Menu 
add a half- Chicken Bouillon, Saltines. 
. Celery Olives 
pint (one Chicken Patties 
l f Broiled Lamb Chops, Peas 
cup fu ) oO Rice Croquettes 


Waldorf pee Water Thins 
Vanilla Ice-cream 

Cream Cheese, Toasted Crackers 

Coffee 


milk. Stir 
until boiling, 
add a_half- 
teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of cayenne, and the 
spinach. Stir, strain, and serve. Onion 
juice may also be added. 


Louise Salad 


Cut a half-pound of large white grapes 
into halves and remove the seeds. Peel a 
large, juicy grapefruit; take off all the thin 
white skin, and with a sharp knife cut out 
the flesh from each carpel. Blanch and 


Mistakes in 


HAVE found that most women, es- 
pecially those who dislike cooking, 
work hurriedly and without system; 
they put off until tomorrow the 
things that they should do today, and to- 
day’s work done tomorrow is always more 
troublesome, and takes more time. 

The first great handicap under which 
such women work is a lack of knowledge of 
stoves. They do not know how to man- 
age any sort of stove properly. If they use 
a coal-range they are apt to overlook the 
care of the fire in the early morning until 
it has burned low; then they rake it down, 
put on more coal, open the drafts, and very 
likely leave the kitchen and forget about it. 
Later, when they need the fire, it has spent 
its heat, and wood must be thrown on top 
of the coal, which makes extra trouble and 
expense or they must wait for another coal 


















chop fine a quarter of a pound of Jordan 


almonds. 


At serving time line a salad- 


bowl with crisp romaine, and cover with 
the grapefruit and grapes mixed. Sprinkle 
with the nuts and pour over all a well-made 
French dressing, using six tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, one of vinegar, and two of grape- 

fruit juice; season with salt and a drop 


of tabasco. 






Rice Croquet 
























A Vegetarian Menu 


Cream of Pea Soup Croaitons 
Olives Celery 
Egg Suzette 
Bean Croquettes, Spinach Sauce 
Rolls 
Louise Salad Saltines 
Vanilla Ice-cream Orange Jelly 
Small Cakes 





























Menu fora Small Evening Affair 


Chicken Salad. garnished with 
Sweet Spanish Peppers 
Nut Sandwiches 
Cream Cheese = Lettuce Sand- 










wiches 
Egg Yolk Sandwiches with Cress 
Leaves 






Olives Salted Nuts 
Ice-cream Small Cakes 
Bonbons Stuffed Dates 






Stuffed Prunes 
Coffee 







Mix well and turn out to cool. 


Toss, and-serve at once. 


Wash one cupful of rice through several 
cold waters and put in a double-boiler 


with one 
quart of 
milk. Cover, 
and cook un- 
til all the milk 
has been ab- 
sorbed— 
about one 


“hour. Adda 


teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 
one of onion 


"juice, a salt- 


spoonful of 
pepper, and 
the yolks of 
four eggs. 

When cold, 


form into cylinders; dip these in an egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of warm water; 
roll in bread-crumbs and fry in deep hot fat. 





the Kitchen 


fire to ‘come up,” 
plans for the meal. 








or they must change their 


I think this is one of the causes of the con- 
stant use of the frying-pan, the most deadly 
utensil that is left in the modern house- 
hold. With a little wood-fire one can fry 
on top of the stove, but broiling, baking, 
stewing, or oven cooking, the preferable 
methods, are out of the question. 

With a gas-stove the oven is not lighted 
sufficiently long before being used, and the 
door of the oven is kept closed from the 


time the gas is lighted; 


this causes it to 


sweat, and appreciably shortens the life of 


a stove. This is also true 


of oil-stoves. 


With both oil- and gas-stoves, open the oven 
door until the iron is heated, then close it 


until the oven is hot enough to use. 


With 


gas this will require five minutes, with oil 
ten. When you have finished your cooking, 








Egg Suzette 
Recipe on page 563 


open the door while the oven is cooling. It 
is a lack of knowledge of the drafts of a stove 
and their management that prevents the 
average housewife from having a tender 
stew or a perfectly clear soup. Soup boiled 
hard or cooked below the proper tempera- 
ture, especially if it contains bones, will be 
cloudy, greasy, and unpalatable, while 
meats boiled hard are also spoiled. The 
irregular fire needs constant attention; the 
fire well regulated will cook and stand for 
hours. 


Another common mistake lies in the fail- 
ure to finish one piece of work before be- 


ginning another. For instance, the aver- 
age cook will shake down the ashes and 
build up a new fire, but will not complete 
the work by emptying the ash-pan. Later, 
perhaps after all the kitchen work has been 
done and the kitchen swept and dusted, the 
ash-pan comes to mind, and is then removed, 
which takes time and makes extra work. 
Many women also make the mistake of 
not reading a recipe thoroughly, nor col- 
lecting the necessary materials, before they 
begin to make a dish. And it is always 
wisest to look over your materials and select 
a recipe that will fit what you have on 
hand. Even if you are near a store, 
time is wasted in procuring a missing in- 


gredient, and the dish is never perfect. 


Also, directions for manipulation are dis- 
regarded and the cook wonders why they 
do not “‘come out right.”” Directions mean 
what they say. 

The importance of accuracy herein can- 
not be overstated. For instance, a hot 
syrup poured into the whites of two well- 
beaten eggs produces a very different mix- 
ture from the whites of two well-beaten 
eggs stirred into a hot syrup. 


I have noticed, too, that many women do 
not measure accurately. In making gravy, 
for instance, they lift the roast from the 
pan, throw in a little flour, perhaps with the 
hand, mix it with the fat, then pour in any 
amount of water. Sometimes the gravy 
will be so thick that it is pasty; then they 
must add more water, and by the time they 
have it thick enough, the fat will have sep- 
arated from the flour, and their gravy be 
an unsightly, greasy, unwholesome mass. 
The right way is to pour off all the fat but 
four tablespoonfuls; add four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, mix, and add a pint of water or 
stock, a half-teaspoonful of salt, and a half- 
saltspoonful of pepper; then take the pan 
to the fire and stir constantly until the gravy 
boils. 

To guess at seasoning is even more dis- 
astrous. It means that one day the soup 
will be very palatable, the next, so salty or 
so peppery that you cannot eat it. Keep 
seasonings in small bowls, and measure ac- 
curately, always using the long way of the 
spoon. ‘This insures correctness. 

Again, the average housewife seldom 
plans to have utensils in convenient places. 
She usually uses a measuring-cup in her 
left hand, yet many times she hangs it at 
the right of the table. She uses spoons in 
her right hand, but she may put them on 
the left-hand side of the drawer; which 
makes double work. And even experienced 
cooks frequently allow things to accumulate 
on the table, thereby making double work 
and robbing themselves of the space neces- 
sary to do good work. It is attention to 
such minute details that can make cooking 
easy. 

And the sins of commission are as many 
as those of omission; and perhaps even 
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more serious. Never, for example, put an 
empty saucepan over the fire, and then go 
to the refrigerator for materials. The 
saucepan will become overheated, and the 
cold ingredients will contract the iron, break 
off the granite, and spoil the taste of the 
material besides. If you drop a tablespoon- 
ful of butter into a hot pan, the 
portion that touches the 
pan scorches at 
once, the deli- 
cate flavor is 
destroyed, 
and what- 
ever you are 
cooking be- 
comes indi- 
gestible. 

All green vegeta- 
bles should go over the 
fire in boiling, salted water. 
They should be boiled just 
as long as the recipe stipu- 
lates, not a minute more or 
less; then they will come to 
the table green, tender, and 
succulent. Green peas, nor- 
mally one of the most de- 
licious of summer vegetables, 
are spoiled in numberless 
homes by being thrown into 
a large kettle of water—it 
may be hot or boiling, as it 
happens, salted or not—and boiled at a gal- 
lop for any time, drained, and the loss made 
up by adding an extra quantity of salt, with 
butter and pepper. Try the right way; shell 
the peas, throw them into cold water for an 
hour, then put them into a kettle, pour over 
just enough boiling water to be seen, not to 
cover the peas, add a teaspoonful of sugar 
and the same amount of salt to each quart 
of peas. Bring to a boil quickly, then lift 
the cover and let the peas boil twenty min- 
utes; drain them, add another teaspoonful 
of sugar, a level tablespoonful of butter, 
and, if you like, a little pepper; shake for 
a minute, and serve. They will be a bril- 
liant green, sweet and tender. String beans, 
spinach, lettuce, cress, cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, cucumbers, summer 
squash, and eggplant, all must go over the 
fire in boiling, salted water—though spin- 
ach requires just enough water to keep it 
from scorching; if you add more it loses 
both flavor and color. 

Starchy vegetables, such as rice and po- 
tatoes, are rendered soggy and moist, un- 


hour. 


Bean Croquettes 


Soak a half-pint of beans overnight. 
Wash and drain, 
water, bring to a boil, drain again; 
cover with freshly boiled water and 
cook slowly until tender—about one 
Drain and press through a col- 
ander; add a tablespoonful of butter, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of flour, and 
sufficient mashed potato to mold easily. 
Mix and form into small cylinders; 
dip in egg beaten with a tablespoonful 
of warm water, roll in crumbs, and 
fry in hot, deep fat. 

mato, cream, or spinach sauce 


cover with cold 


Three Meals a Day 


fit for the table, again and again, either by 

being put over the fire in cold water or else 

boiled just a minute too long. In fact the 

cooking of rice seems to be a lost art among 

American cooks. The right way is to 

wash the rice through several cold waters, 

sprinkle it into a large kettle of boiling 

water, unsalted, boil it rapidly 

for twenty minutes, 

drain it in a colan- 

der, dash over 

it a cupful of 

cold water, 

and stand it 

over the ket- 

tle or at the 

oven door to 

steam and dry. 

Potatoes you should 

drop into boiling, un- 

salted water; boil them until 

you can pierce them with a 

fork, not a moment longer, 

then drain off the water, 

dust them with salt, and 

stand them on the back of 

the stove, uncovered, shak- 

ing them now and then, until 

they are perfectly glossy 
and dry. 

The fact that the average 
housewife or cook has never 
thoroughly acquainted ‘her- 

self with the exact time required to cook 
various articles of food at a given temper- 
ature is the cause of much trouble in the 
kitchen. She should take pains to acquire 
this information. It is a good plan to make 
out a time-table, listing the time needed to 
cook all ordinary dishes. Hang this near 
your kitchen stove, together with a slate 
and pencil, and when you start any dish 
cooking, mark the finishing time on the 
slate. Go about your work, and now and 
then look at the slate and your clock, which 
must be in a prominent position. This 
does away with guessing and reduces the 
chances of failure, for with a multiplicity 
of duties it is often impossible to remember 
the precise time when each dish was put 
over the fire. On the other hand, do not 
err on the other side. I have seen many 
housewives who, when baking biscuits, or 
cakes, or bread, kept opening the oven door, 
instead of using an indicator or an oven 
thermometer. There is no exactness about 
such baking, no true knowledge of the tem- 
perature of the oven—merely extra work, 


Serve with to- 





Mrs. Rorer 


extra time, and extra fuel, for each time the 
oven door is opened the oven is cooled. 

Good juicy beef is frequently entirely 
spoiled in the baking because so many peo- 
ple put it in a pan, sprinkle it with salt, 
thus drawing out its juices, add water, hot 
or cold, indiscriminately, and at last put 
it into an oven not properly 
heated. The result lacks 
flavor, digestibility, and 
tenderness; it is dry 
and tough. The 
correct way is to 
put the beef in a 
dry pan, resting 
it on the bones, 
fat side up. Run 
it into a hot oven 
and sear it quickly 
on the outside; this 
retains the juices, which 
are rich in albumen and 
flavoring. When it is partly 
done, dust it carefully with 
salt. Keep the oven hot for 
twenty or thirty minutes, 
then cool it to about two 
hundred and forty degrees, 
and cook fifteen minutes to 


meat. 


brown. 


each pound if the roast is 


large. Baste it with the fat 
in the pan. 

Boiled meats also are 
spoiled in many households. 
As often as not, they are put . 
in a little water, hot or cold as it happens, 
brought to a boil and boiled furiously until 
they are wanted. The proper way is to 
drop the meat down into a kettle of boiling 
water, boil it rapidly for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then push it to the back of the 
stove, where it cannot possibly boil again, 
but will maintain an even temperature of 
two hundred degrees Fahrenheit; _ boil 
twenty minutes to each pound of meat. 
Meat so treated will be juicy and tender. 

Failures in tried recipes often result from 
inaccurate interchanging of materials—us- 
ing sweet milk for sour, for instance, with- 
out changing soda to baking powder. 
Water may be substituted for sweet milk, 
provided a small amount of butter is added. 
Powdered sugar is not interchangeable with 
granulated sugar in many instances; three 
X sugar makes a heavy cake, but, on the 
other hand, granulated sugar does not make 
good royal icing or meringue. Bread flour 
cannot be substituted in fine pastry for 


not be too full. 


Crab Backs 


Boil six nice crabs and pick out the 
Put two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan; add a small onion 
chopped, shake until the onion is soft. 
but not brown; add one red sweet 
pepper and a small hot pepper, chopped: 
cook for two minutes, but do not 
Season the crabmeat with 
salt, and mix with it two hard-boiled 
eggs. chopped; add a half-cupful of 
dried, sifted bread-crumbs to the onion 
and pepper, add the crab flakes, mix, 
and fill the six shells, though they must 
Heat in the oven and 
serve 
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pastry flour, nor can it be used in fine cakes 

with good results; Southern cornmeal can- 

not be substituted in like quantity for the 

coarse, granulated yellow meal. House- 

wives should acquaint themselves with the 

physical and chemical conditions of all 
materials in every-day use. 

Another very general mistake lies 

in cooking dishes long be- 

fore they are needed, 

and allowing them 

to simmer; in flour 

mixtures they 

become pasty 

when this is 

done, in egg 

mixtures they 

become curdled. 

And there is noth- 

ing worse than the 

custom of making salad 

dressing ahead of time in 

the kitchen or pantry. The 

housewife should make the 

dressing at the table, pour it 

over the dry, crisp lettuce or 

other greens, toss, and serve 

at once. Another mistake is 

to make a salad too sour; it 

is neither wholesome nor pal- 

atable. Use one tablespoon- 

ful of lemon or vinegar to 

four of oil. In salad-making 

the very greatest luxury is 

simplicity. 

To me, however, the greatest of all defects 
is the lack of taste shown in the season- 
ings of every-day cooking. Seasoning does 
not consist in the use of salt and pepper 
alone. One vegetable will frequently en- 
hance the flavor of another. A suspicion 
of garlic or onion removes the earthy 
flavor from lettuce and romaine; a dash 
of celery increases the flavor of cabbage; 
a slice of onion adds greatly to stews; 
onion corrects the bitterness of the cucum- 
ber, and makes it very palatable. Two or 
three cloves and a bay-leaf will enhance 
your soup—a suspicion of mace in the to- 
mato soup, bay-leaf and celery in potato 
soup, a combination of bay-leaf, celery, and 
carrot in beef tea—indeed, I might go on 
blending and combining one vegetable with 
another in a hundred different variations. 
A dinner may be well served and sightly, 
and still lack the quality that satisfies the 
appetite and produces health. Taste— 
and taste again. 





Some South West Indian Creole Dishes 


and serve on a dish of boiled rice, with either 
baked or ripe raw bananas. 


ANY dishes common in the southern 
West India Islands and northern 
South America are well adapted to 
our warm months. These dishes are exceed- 
ingly cheap so far as money is concerned, 
but are expensive in time. Labor is cheap 
in the places where they origi- 
nated, and a cook can give 
hours to the prepara- 
tion of a single favor- 
ite dish. 
Cocoanut and 
cocoanut “milk” 
enter largely 
into all Creole 
meat dishes; hot 
peppers are used 
freely, though not 
to excess, while curry- 
powder or, better, fresh 
curry-paste is indispensa- 
ble. The best we can do in 
the North is to buy a good 
bottled curry-powder and 
season well with onion. A 
curried dish in hot weather is 
most refreshing, and it is for 
this reason that they are used 
so freely in all hot climates. 


Cocoanut Milk 


Grate one cocoanut; pour over it a half- 
pint of boiling water; when cool, drain and 
press, and put the resulting “milk” aside to 
get very cold. Pour another half-pint of 
boiling water over the cocoanut fiber; stand 
this milk aside in another bowl. Cover the 
fiber or grated cocoanut with freshly boiled 
water and cook it slowly for one hour, then 
put it aside for cocoanut egg curry. The 
milk in the bowls is used as we use cow’s 
milk, for sauces and gravies. 


Fish Flakes 


Boil one pound of fish; when cold, flake 
it carefully, rejecting the bones and skin. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter or olive 
oil in a saucepan; when hot, put in four 
tablespoonfuls of chopped onion. Cook 
slowly, without burning, until soft; add 
one teaspoonful of curry-powder and a level 
tablespoonful of flour; mix, and add a cup- 
ful of cocoanut milk. Stir until boiling; 
add a half-teaspoonful of salt and the fish 
flakes. Heat carefully, without stirring; 
squeeze over all the juice of half a lemon, 


meal. 
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Corn Gems 


Beat the yolks and 
add one cupful of milk, a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a level tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and one cupful of corn- 
Beat well, and add a half- 
cupful of flour sifted with a level 
teaspoonful of baking powder. 
in the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
and bake for twenty minutes in a hot 
oven in twelve gem-pans 


Separate two eggs. 


Cocoanut Egg Curry 


Put two tablespoonfuls of olive oil or 
butter in a saucepan; when hot, put in 
four tablespoonfuls of chopped 

onion, shake until the onion 
is soft, but not brown; 
add a teaspoonful of 
curry-powder, the 

same amount of 

chopped red pep- 

per or a whole 

sweet pepper, 

and the fiber of 

one cocoanut. 

Add a cupful of 

cocoanut milk and 

cook slowly for one 
hour. Dish, and serve 
with poached eggs. Boiled 
rice, baked bananas or stewed 
rhubarb, and chutney, if you 
have it, go well with this dish. 


Bobotee 


Chop one pound of cooked 
fish, add one teaspoonful of 
salt and a drop of pepper juice 
or a dash of cayenne. Put one 
level tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, 
add a thick slice of bread, without the crusts, 
a cupful of cocoanut or cow’s milk, a small 
grated onion, a level teaspoonful of curry-pow 
der, eight blanched and chopped almonds, and 
abeatenegg. Mix well, add fish, and stir care- 
fully. Butter a shallow baking-dish, squeeze 
over the juice of a lemon, put in the bobotee, 
and bake until brown—about half an hour. 
Fish Pie 

This is nice for persons who cannot eat 
fried foods, a sort of a codfish-ball, baked. 
Soak overnight a pound of salt fish; in the 
morning flake and scaldit, by pouring boiling 
water over it. When cold, drain and chop it. 
Add an equal quantity of mashed potato, a 
quarter of a cupful of milk, and a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper. When smooth, add two well- 
beaten eggs and a teaspoonful of grated 
onion. Mix thoroughly, and bake in a shal- 
low baking-dish for three-quarters of an hour. 
If made well, this is an exceedingly nice Sun- 
day breakfast dish. The fish and potatoes 
will, of course, be prepared the night before. 


Fold 





When Unexpected Company Arrives 


wife is confronted with the problem 
of preparing or ordering a hasty meal 
for guests, especially if she lives out of town. 
Without any great amount of storeroom 
goods, very satisfactory meals can be 
quickly arranged from materials in an 
ordinary larder. 
Suppers are easy—a dish of fricasseed 
dried beef, with light, fluffy corn gems, fol- 
lowed by lettuce or com- 


“Tues are times when every house- 


tables and fruits may be utilized. Meat 
salads, too, are permissible, if they follow an 
egg or macaroni dish, in the place of other 
meat. 

Good combinations for salads are ba- 
nanas and oranges, apples and celery, 
grated raw carrots and chopped pecans, 
potatoes and beets, string-beans and lettuce, 
boiled rice and Spanish onions, fresh toma- 
toes stuffed with minced lamb or sardines, 

fresh tomatoes stuffed with 


bination salad, covered with 
a good French dressing, a 
bit of cheese, toast fingers 
or wafers, and coffee make 
a dainty, appetizing, and 
easily prepared supper, for 
instance. 

If there is cold meat in 
the house, make a curry; 
serve it in a border of 
boiled rice, and garnish it 
with baked bananas. Serve 
afterward a lettuce salad, 
crackers or toast, and coffee. 
If you are without lettuce, 
use cabbage for the salad; 
shave it as fine as a hair 


Menus for Emergency Meals 


SUPPERS 
Curry of Eggs Rice 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Sliced Oranges Crackers 
Coffee 


Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Omelet with Peas Rolls 
String-Bean Salad 
offee 


LUNCHEONS 
Cream of Pea Soup Croiitons 
Boudins with Tomato Sauce 
Hot Biscuits 
Celery and Apple Salad 
Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 


Cream of Rice Soup 
Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 
Bread 
Sliced Roast Beef with Celery 
Salad 


Rolls 


Jelly Marguerites Coffee 


celery or asparagus - tips, 
Spanish sweet peppers 
stuffed with cold baked 
beans, and hard-boiled eggs 
sliced on lettuce and cov- 
ered with chopped olives. 
All these are best with 
French dressing, mayon- 
naise being best suited to 
meat and fish salads. 


Boudins 


These can be quickly 
made from any bits of left- 
over steak, chicken, or roast. 
For six molds, only a half- 
pint of meat is required. 


and soak it in cold water 

while the supper is cooking. At serving 
time, drain, wring it dry in a towel, and 
dress it with French or Roquefort dressing. 

The latter, a new and popular dressing, is 
made by rubbing a tablespoonful of Ro- 
quefort cheese with four or six tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil; when smooth, add a drop of 
tabasco, a half-teaspoonful of salt, and three 
tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. It is 
equally good on lettuce and romaine, or on 
a mixture of tender cress and well-bleached 
cabbage. 

Other excellent emergency luncheon 
dishes are French omelets, eggs Benédict, 
eggs 4 la Martin, curry of eggs, Creole eggs 
with boiled ham or broiled bacon, minced 
meats on toast, and brown ragout of cold 
meat, while potatoes can be readily served 
au gratin, hashed brown, French fried, or 
Hamburg. 

Light quick soups can be made from ma- 
terials usually at hand, and help out won- 
derfully. Of these, clear tomato, cream of 
celery, and cream of potato are the best. 
Various kinds of delicious salads can be 
made from so-called scraps. If combina- 
tions of flavors are considered, many vege- 


Chop the meat fine and 
season with a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Put a half-cupful of soft bread- 
crumbs in a saucepan, add a half-cupful of 
stock or hot water, and cook for two min- 
utes. Add the meat; when hot, take from 
the fire and add two well-beaten eggs. Fill 
small greased custard cups two-thirds full 
with the mixture; stand them in a shallow 
pan of hot water, and bake for about twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. Fill the bottom of 
a platter with cream sauce, turn the boudins 
out and arrange them neatly in it. Garnish 
with parsley or nicely seasoned peas. 


Eggs a la Martin 
Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 


butter and two of flour; add a cupful of 
cold milk; stir until boiling; add a half- 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Pour half this sauce in the bottom of a 
platter. Break over it six fresh eggs, and 
cover with the remaining sauce; spread 
over this a quarter of a pound of grated 
cheese, and bake ten to fifteen minutes, 
until the eggs are set. Serve in the same 
dish. 











OUSEKEEPERS have always 
found difficulty in making cer- 
tain fruit juices “jell” —some, 
such as those of the ordinary 
summer strawberry, raspberry, and other 
over-sweet or overripe fruits, because they 
lack sufficient acid, and others, such as the 
juices from rhubarb, pineapple, and orange, 
which have sufficient acid, because they have 
not enough pectin, the jelly-making prop- 
erty of fruits. Recently, however, it was 
discovered at the University of Illinois, 
through experiments following those of 
Alice Dvar Russell with sweet fruits, that 
the lack of acid can be offset with tartaric 
acid. With this addition, perfect jelly can 
be made from even ripe blueberries; and 
Miss Goldthwaite, also of the University of 
Illinois, discovered further that by using 
the inner white rind of the orange 
or lemon, together witha certain 
proportion of the juice, rhu- 
barb, the despair of genera- 
tions of jelly-makers, can 
be supplied with pectin, 
and made to “jell.” 
Valuable as is this 
latter discovery, it still 
cannot greatly help 
the women of those 
regions where the 
orange, either from 
lack of regular sup- 
ply or because of 
its expense, is not 
yet a “stand-by.” 
It is particularly to 
these women that 
the latest discovery 
concerning the 
citron-melon will 
mean much; for it 
has been found that 
the enormous proportion of 
pectin which it contains may be 
practically applied in “‘jelling”’ a num- 
ber of fruits that contain little pectin of 
their own. 
Unfortunately, the citron-melon is but 
little cultivated today. Although it can be 
found in many parts of the country, it usu- 
ally appears only as a “volunteer,” the 
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The citron-melon, long an outcast, has been 
found to be valuable in jelly-making. 
Various fruits that have heretofore refused 
to jell without the addition of tartaric acid 
will jell perfectly if the pulp of the citron- 
melon is added to them. 
profit by this discovery, plant some citron- 
melon seeds this spring 


“Has Your Jelly ‘Jelled’?” 


By R. M. F. Berry 


result of plantings of many years ago. Yet 
before the introduction of the now familiar 
commercial or real citron—a candied citrus 
product—the citron-melon was so univer- 
sally employed for the same purposes for 
which the commercial citron is now used 
that some recipes and writers still mention 
the common market melon of today as 
“citron” or “the citron.” Such confused 
usage might be accepted as a quaint and 
harmless reminder of the past, were it not for 
this recent discovery which makes the old- 
time garden product of new interest and 
value to every woman who makes jelly. 
For the citron-melon still possesses those 
qualities that once made it esteemed— 
qualities capable of solving what has usu- 
ally been the home jelly-maker’s greatest 
problem. Furthermore, these melons 
can be so easily and. inexpensively 
grown that there is no reason 
why, once she knows of them, 
every woman should not 
be able to avail herself 
of their advantages. 
Although this pectin 
attribute which it con- 
tains has not been un- 
known to scientists at 
large, it was made 
to serve no practical 
purpose in the home 
until Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Mead, of 
Lake Charm, Ovie- 
do, Florida, began 
experiments with 
guava jelly. 
Because of its 
peculiar character, 
the ordinary guava 
usually, upon first ac- 
quaintance, proves 
a stumbling-block in jelly- 
making, even to skilled and care- 
ful housewives; and when Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead first came to Florida, though 
Mrs. Mead brought an unusual amount of 
brain-power to bear upon the guava, even 
she was balked by its refusal to “jell.” 
Mr. Mead—a graduate of both the regular 
and engineering courses at Cornell, by 








If you wish to 


















instinct and training a chemist, and also 
specially interested, asa practical pomologist, 
in all Florida fruits—suggested adding to 
the guava some pulp from citron-melons, 
which were then plentiful in their 
grove. Mrs. Mead did this, and 
immediately the stubborn juice 
“jelled.”” But as her experience 
grew and she learned to overcome 
the obstinacy of the guava, she 
preferred to use only its pulp and 
juice, and she did not carry out 
further experiments with the 
citron-melon. Experiments with 
it in connection with the 
guava and a number of 
other fruits have been 
carried on by the writer, 
however, and have 
continued to prove 
its practicability 
and value as “first 
aid’’ to jelly- 
makers. 

Rhubarb is al- 
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Three trials, also, were made with orange 
pulp combined with the citron-melon, using, 
in small cubes, equal measures of citron- 
melon pulp and the inner, soft pulp and 
juice, of the orange. Neither white 
nor yellow rind was added, and no 
water. This combination was 
brought to a boil in the morning, 
then placed in a fireless cooker till 
evening, when it was placed to 
drain till the next morning. The 
strained juice was boiled till 
reduced one-half—being skimmed 
meantime—then an equal measure 
of sugar added. The jelly 
formed within from fifteen 
to twenty minutes there- 
after. The three trials 
showed practically no 
variation. It should 
perhaps be added 
that orange jelly 
had previously 
been made with 
the juice and rind 


of oranges, but the 
result was darker 
and less pleasing 
in flavor. 

In experiment- 
ing with pineapple 


Who has not longed for pineapple jelly—and jelly 
of rhubarb, and orange and pear and other “ over- 
sweet” fruits and garden things? It has been 
possible to have them by adding tartaric acid or 
grape pulp, and the white rind of the orange. This 
method is expensive, and oranges cannot always be 
had. The citron-melon alone will make these things 
“jell.” and the melons can be kept indefinitely 


most unknown in 
Florida, where the 
experiments were 
made, yet two of 
three trials with it 








proved _ satisfac- 
tory—the first one 
not being finished 
for lack of sufficient 
rhubarb. In the second ex- 
periment, equal amounts of 
citron-melon and rhubarb’ were 
cut into small cubes, and for each 
two quarts one half-pint of water 
was added at first, and later a scant pint. 
Very little additional water is ever needed 
with citron-melon. The mixture was cooked 
very slowly, with frequent stirring and 
mashing, until it formed a soft pulp, resem- 
bling thick rhubarb sauce. It was then 
drained for twenty-four hours, measured, 
boiled for fifteen minutes—being skimmed 
meantime—then an equal measure of 
sugar was added. Fifteen minutes was al- 
lowed for boiling—skimming again—and 
then, having ‘‘jelled,” it was poured into 
glasses. With the next experiment, one 
quart each of rhubarb, melon, and water 
was used, cooked—not so thick as in the 
first experiment—in a fireless cooker, and 
drained but twelve hours. The resulting 
juice was thinner, and required longer to 
jell.” 
































jelly, a firm pine- 
apple was used 
which, although ripe, was 
not yet entirely yellow. A 
small quantity was made at a 
time. One quart each of diced 
pineapple and citron-melon and one 
pint of water were brought to a boil 
and mashed thoroughly, then cooked 
to a soft pulp in a fireless cooker. This mix- 
ture was then strained overnight, and re- 
sulted in one pint and a half of juice. This 
was boiled ten minutes, when an equal 
measure of sugar was added. It “jelled”’ 
about fifteen minutes later. With a very 
sweet, too ripe pineapple, a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice added for each pint of 
strained pineapple and citron-melon juice 
would probably aid the flavor and shorten 
the process. 

With both the rhubarb and orange jellies 
the tests were made without the addition of 
any other fruit juice or rind, but ordinarily 
the flavor might be better liked if some 
grated yellow rind of orange or lemon were 
used. In the orange-citron-melon jelly, 
while the flavor is excellent, it is not pro- 
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nouncedly orange, and as for the rhubarb, 
many people who do not care for that flavor 
alone would probably like the jelly with 
orange or lemon added. 

Citron-melon may be preserved or pickled 
separately like watermelon, and dried or 
candied for use in cakes, mincemeat, or to 
serve as a confection. It may also be baked, 
or used as a sauce, as are apples; in either of 
these forms it makes an acceptable pie- 
filling—indeed, from this fact came its old 
name of “pie-melon.” 

Here are afewrecipes for preparing citron- 
melon alone: 


Dried Citron for Cakes, Mincemeat, and 
Confections 


To dry in large pieces, quarter the melon, 
peel off outer rind, and remove seeds. For 
one medium-sized melon, dissolve three 
lumps of alum, each the size of a large pea, 
in two quarts of soft water and place them 
in the vessel with the melon, which should 
be covered by the water. Let all come 
to a boil, and cook (covered) till the melon 
can be pierced with a straw. Drain, place 
in another vessel, with an equal 
measure of sugar (no water), 
and boil for thirty min- 
utes. Drain out on a 
buttered sieve 
or plate, and 
let dry in a cool 
oven or heater. 
In about five 
weeks it should 
be ready for use. 

To crystallize 
citron-melon in 
smaller pieces, 
as a confection, 
remove the 
seeds and the 


“Has Your Jelly ‘Jelled’?” . 













Preserved Citron-Melon 


Peel and cut into pieces of shape and size 
preferred. For each pint of melon allow 
one-fourth pint of water, with a salt- 
spoonful of salt. If a rich preserve is 
wished, allow one pound of sugar and. two 
sliced lemons for each pound of citron. For 
a more simple preserve, allow seven pounds 
of sugar to ten of melon and six (or more) 
lemons. Cook slowly till clear, and seal 
when the mixture is hot. (Citron is some- 
times soaked overnight in rather strong salt 
water, then drained and soaked in clear 
water for two hours before draining and 
preserving. ) 


Citron-Melon Chips 


Peel and slice the melon thin, then cut it 
into strips or half-inch squares and remove 
the seeds. Weigh, and allow an equal 
weight of sugar. Mix, and let stand over- 
night in a bowl, together with three thin- 
sliced lemons for each quart of chips. In 
the morning put the melon and the syrup 
which has formed into a preserving-kettle. 
Simmer—skimming meantime—till the 

syrup is like honey, then seal hot. i 
Ginger-root may be added as 
well as lemon if this is 
liked. 


5) Baked Citron- 



































Melon or ) 
Sauce 


Pare off outer 
rind and cut 
into pieces 
about two by 
three inches. 
Remove seeds, 
wash, and 
drain. Slice 

thin one lemon, 





or add its juice 
and rind, for each 
pint of melon used; add a 
saltspoonful of salt and 
about a half-pint of sugar— 
the exact amount depend- 
ing on individual taste. 
Water is usually not neces- 
sary with a double-boiler, 


softer pulp near 

them. Wash, drain, 
and drop into boiling, slightly 
salted water. Cook till barely 
tender—it must not get too 
soft. Drain thoroughly, and 
place in a syrup made with an 
equal measure of sugar and 

water, cooked till moderately 
thick; then, when the melon is although in a fireless cooker 
added, cook till the syrup is “ropy,”’ or an earthen baking-dish enough 
drain the pieces out onto a buttered sieve water may be added to cover the bottom 
or plate, and set them away todry. Grated of the vessel. Cook till the mixture is 
lemon or orange-peel or any preferred spice clear, but not too long or the pieces will 
may be added while the melon cooks. lose their shape. 











Guava jelly is delicious, 
but in the kitchen the fruit 
proves one of the house- 
wife's worst trials at jelly- 
making time. It was the 
persistent refusal of this 
fruit to’ jell"’ which led 
to the first experiments 
with combinations of the 
citron-melon 






















This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- 
atory for the test- 
ing of appliances 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 


HE problem of providing for the household 
supply of HOT WATER has been solved 
by a number of more or less efficient methods. 

In detached houses especially it has been the com- 
mon practice to attach a water-back or coil to the 


kitchen coal-range and then 
“‘rush”’ the range in an endeavor 
to make it heat the water for 
circulation through the pipes of 
the water-system, and at the 
same time heat air sufficiently 
hot to make it circulate over 
and around the oven for baking 
or roasting. 

Not until the same make of 
stove is used with a water-back 
attachment and without one, is 
it possible to realize the tremen- 
dous amount of fuel necessary to 
accomplish this double purpose. 
Indeed, when the amount and 
the average temperature of the 


water thus obtained are taken - 


into consideration, this method 
may fairly be reckoned as the 
most expensive of all in time, 
energy, and money. Ina word, 
it is not an efficient method. 
Where coal must be the fuel 
used because there are no gas 
connections, there are two effi- 
cient alternatives. A small laun- 
dry-stove with a_ twelve-inch 
fire-pot may be installed in the 
cellar and connected with the 
boiler, wherever the latter may 
be installed. This requires but 
slight attention, and can be run 
on a very small amount of coal. 
One ton a year and sometimes 
less will yield an ample supply, 
and of higher temperature than 
when heated by the range. The 
stove has a capacity for 150 
gallons, and summer and winter 
the hot water problem is solved 
by this one small fire in the 
cellar. The stove may be jack- 
eted with asbestos cement like 
the furnace; its efficiency is thus 
greatly increased, a lower fire can 
be maintained, and the cooking 





ward good things and held back bad. 
In the December issue we widened the 
scope of the Institute’s work, and shall 
hereafter describe in each issue the new 


New Helps for Housekeepers 


Good Housekeeping ,,,. scccesing helps 


Institut 





Hot water when you want it and at little 


cost. 


This boiler consumes so little gas that 
it can be kept going all the time 






We shall be glad to have our attention 
called to any new device. Address the 
Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 


can be accomplished more economically. 
8 coal-range can be run (and do all the cook- 
ing, including bread-making, for a family of five) on 
two tons of nut coai per year. With the water-back, 


four tons, often more, are required. 





that have been ap- 
proved during the 
month. The tests 
will be as exhaus- 
tive as before; the 
results should en- 
able every house- 
keeper to keep up 
to date with regard 
tomechanical helps, 













A No. 


Moreover, 
the oven is always in commis- 
sion, and baked foods take the 
place of fried foods with far 
more healthful results. 

A water-heating system 
which requires less attention 
than the laundry-stove uses a 
blue-flame kerosene-heater. It 
is made by the Matchless 
Heater Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. (Price $35.00.) 
It requires some time to heat 
the boiler. A_ thirty-gallon 
boiler was heated to an average 
temperature of 175° F. in nine 
hours. The boiler used for the 
tests in the Institute is equip- 
ped with three thermometers, 
as shown in the illustration. 
The top thermometer repre- 
sents the real delivery tem- 
perature, for it is here that 
the water is drawn off. It is 
often a number of degrees higher 
than the others, but the average 

of the three is given in 

these tests unless other- 

wise stated. The heater 

burned one-half gallon 
of oil in the nine hours. 

The supply of hot water is 
unlimited where gas is the fuel 
used if the coil type of heater 
is chosen. In this heater, a 
very large gas-flame plays upon 
a very small quantity of water 
as it rapidly passes through a 
coil of pipes. Thus a constant 
supply of water very near the 
boiling point can be drawn 
from any faucet connected with 
the system. 

The cost of heating one gal- 
lon of water in this way is not 
excessive, but the coil type of 
water-heaters proves expensive 
to operate in many homes, 
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Now a tea-kettle, now 
a double boiler. Seldom 
are they both wanted at 
onceandcombiningthem 
saves space and expense 





because the family appetite for hot water increases 
with the ease of obtaining it and because every 
second of careless use must be paid for in the gas 
bill. However, a gas water-heating system, whose 
total gas consumption is regu- 
lated and at the same time low 
will prove a satisfactory in- 
vestment. 

The Chadborn Thermo Hot 
Water Heater depends on a 
burner whose capacity is 314 
cubic feet per hour. The heater 
illustrated on page 573 heats 
directly the entire boiler, so that 
some ten hours must elapse before 
really hot water can be obtained. It 
is intended to be left burning the en- 
tire time, or in small families an am- 
ple supply is assured if the burner is 
lighted at night and turned out in 
the morning. The boiler itself is 
jacketed with galvanized iron packed 
with a non-inflammable insulating 
material. It was proved effectual as to insulation; 
for twenty-four hours after the burner had been 
turned off water was delivered at a temperature 
of 179° F. During this twenty-four hours, however, 
comparatively little water had been drawn. 

In another test the thirty-gallon hoiler was heated 
in twenty-four hours from 67° F. to an average 
temperature of 196° F. and eighty-one cubic feet of 
gas was used. No water was drawn. In the next 
test, after heating to 193° F. the faucet was set to 
run at the rate of four 
gallons an hour. Thus 
in seven hours the 
boiler would be practi- 
cally emptied. At the 
conclusion of the seven 
hours, thedelivery tem- 
perature was 148° F. 

These results on the 
small amount of gas 
used are due to two causes: a burner which ac- 
complishes such nearly perfect combustion that no 
trace of soot is deposited any- —_ 
where in the practically dead 
air space in which it burns, 
and to the efficient insulation 
which conserves every heat 
unit. The cost of the heater 
is $15.00. The maintenance 
cost, even when the burner is 
never allowed to go out, could 
not exceed $2.50 per month, 
with gas at $1.00 per one 
thousand cubic feet. It is 
made by Chadborn Economy 
Burner Co., Newburgh, New 
York. 


used. 


A tea-strainer that takes care of 
itself! When tea is being poured, 
the pan underneath swings out of 
the way; then when the strainer 
is set down, it comes back in 
place and catches all the drippings 
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The modern form of the cast-iron 
cooking-pot our grandmothers 
In it even tough meats 
are made tender 


“The fat is in the fire." 
used. The one at the right, being much deeper, obviates all danger 





A cast aluminum TEA-KETTLE, although 
expensive in first cost, is practically a lifelong 
possession. The combination cereal-cooker and 
tea-kettle illustrated is made by the Goodale Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The price for the 5-quart 
size is $5.25. Especially when gas was used, the 
tea-kettle proved a quick heater, and it is a type 
which can “‘boil dry” and still be good for further 
service. The cereal-cooker should not be left, 
save on the simmering burner, for any length of 
time, because, as in all combinations of this char- 
acter, water boils rapidly away through the spout. 
Best results are obtained by loosely fitting a stopper 
of absorbent paper or cotton into the spout, then 
placing on the simmering burner. In this way a 


“head of steam” may to a limited extent be main- 
tained. 


When cheap cuts of 
meat are perfectly cooked, 
they are palatable and 
therefore truly economi- 
cal. But seldom is this 
accomplished. Old-time 

housekeepers _recog- 

nized the value of the 
CAST-IRON COOKING-POT in 
overcoming the toughness of cheap 
cuts of meat and at the same time 
preserving their flavor, and few 
households were without at least 
oneiron utensil. The manufacturers 
of the P and M Self-Cooker have 
gone back to these first principles, 
but with improvements. This cooker 
is made of cast iron, heavy enough to 
hold heat and to radiate it. In fact, 
the only drawback to its use is its weight of eleven 
pounds. To many this will be offset by the ap- 
petizing results, as well as 
its economy of use. More- 
over, once placed, the 
utensil requires little fur- 
ther attention. 

The cooker is equipped 
with a cover whose ma- 
chined edge fits tightly on 
the similarly machined 
edge of the utensil. A yoke 
is then fitted over both. A 
center spring allows for 
possible steam - pressure, 
and there is a further safe- 
guard in a brass steam- 
valve. When a_steam- 
gage was adjusted to the 


utensil, however, no steam-pressure could be de- 
tected. This does not mean the utensil is not 
efficient, on the contrary it may, very possibly, 





The fire is often in the fat when the broiling-pan at the left is 
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increase its efficiency, as the slow even cookery thus 
obtained, with no opportunity for evaporation of 
flavoring juices, is ideal, especially for meats. In 
the Institute a most appetizing pot-roast was cooked; 
it had flavor as well as tenderness—an unusual 
combination. A four-pound piece of beef cut 
from the under round was selected and larded with 
salt pork lardoons. The meat was first browned 
in a little suet in the cooker, and the rich, even 
brown so soon produced is the first evidence of 
the superiority of this method. Next the grid 
was placed in the cooker and the meat placed 
on top with half a can of tomatoes, a diced carrot, 
and just enough water to reach to the top of the 
grid. The cover and yoke were then adjusted, 
and the whole brought to a quick boil. The 
steam-valve was then closed and the cooker set 
on the simmering burner, turned low. In two 
and one-half hours (three hours would 
not hurt if the cook should desire an after- 
noon out) the juice of half a lemon in one- 
half cupful of water, a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, a can of button 
mushrooms, and a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch wet in a little cold water were 
added, the cover was replaced, and the 
whole boiled gently to cook the starch 
and thicken the gravy. Of course, 
the mushrooms were a “frill” that 
may be omitted or used in smaller 
quantity, but their addition re- 
sulted in a glorified pot-roast. 

In making this, no burner save 
the simmerer was used for more 
than ten minutes, hence the cost 
for fuel was low. The same sav- 
ing of gas was noted when a ten- 
der cut of beef was roasted and 
when puddings were steamed. 
The cost of the cooker is $2.50, 
and it is made by the H. G. 
Pfaehler Co., 488 Second Ave., 
New York City. 


The shops show plenty of at- 
tractive but at the same time ex- 
pensive TEA-STRAINERS for 
table use. The Elite Catch-Drip 
Strainer, illustrated, costs but ten 
cents, and yet is efficient in 

its work and attractive 
in appearance. The wire 
cloth of the strainer is fine 
enough to hold back the 
finest tea-leaves. The drip- 
pan swings back and out of 
the way when pouring, but 
when placed on the table 
swings into place directly 
beneath the strainer. It 


accurate. 


As easy as with a 
gas-stove—that is 
what alcohol 
cooking becomes 
with this alcohol - stove. 
where, and the flame will 


You set it down any- 
not flicker in the wind 


A scale serves two purposes; it keeps you 
from being cheated and helps you to be 
This one tells the truth 


Housekeepers 


It wont tip over, it won't rust. it is easily cleaned. 
Fifty cents does it 


is made by the National Manufacturing Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


In GAS-STOVE BROILING, young 
housekeepers especially become fright- 
ened if the fat takes fire, and they lose 
the steak, even if they do not suffer 
serious burns in an endeavor to put out 
the flames. To keep water in the broiling- 
pan is more or less of a safeguard, but 
the use of the Safety Broiler entirely 

obviates the danger. In the il- 
lustration the usual shallow 
broiler is shown to the left of the 
“safe” one. The latter depends 
for its safety merely on its 
greater depth, which prevents 
the fat igniting. The broiler was 
tested with steaks to which large 
pieces of suet had been added. 
The flaming fat particles burned 
out before they reached the cold 
pan. The broiler, to fit any gas 
oven, may be purchased from J. 
Arden, 6 West ost St., New 
York City. Price $1.50. 


A SINK-STRAINER that will 
not tip over, wil] not leave rust 
spots on a white sink, and is 
easily cleaned fills a particular 
need for most housekeepers. 
The Vollrath sink-strainer proved 
satisfactory in all these partic- 
The perforations are not small enough to 
It is made by the Voil- 
Price 50 cents. 


ulars. 
hold back coffee-grounds. 
rath Co., Sheboygan, Michigan. 


A HOUSEHOLD SCALE is an investment for 
really efficient housekeeping. By its use alone 
can a consistent check be kept upon careless if 
not dishonest weighings and upon thoughtless 
ordering. The Red-Face Scale is made by John 
Chattilon and Sons, 85 Cliff St., N. Y. City. The 
scale is of a type approved by state laws. It is 
accurate and will remain accurate. The adjust- 
ment is purposely made somewhat difficult so that 
this accuracy cannot easily be tampered with. How- 
ever, with a screw-driver any necessary change can 
be made. The retail price varies from $2 to $3. 
The scale can be secured to weigh up to ten pounds 
by one-half ounces or up to twenty pounds by 
ounces. 


The Alpha ALCOHOL-STOVE is both durable 
and efficient. It requires no pumping or air-pres- 
sure for first lighting, and hence is simple to use. 
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The same burner can be secured in larger and heavier 
stoves. The stove illustrated boiled one cup of 
water in an open aluminum saucepan in five min- 
utes. The stoves are made by the Alcohol Utensil 
Co., 109 Hamilton St., Newark, New Jersey. Price 
of stove illustrated, $1.00. 


The Siphon CREAM SEPARATOR is a 
small convenience, but no less useful in 
providing cream of coffee richness for the 
breakfast table. It is manufactured by 
Edward M. Whitney, 30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 
It is made of aluminum, and operates on the 
true siphon principle. Water was used when 
the picture was taken in the Institute in order to 
show clearly the utensil, but the siphon proved just as 
effective in separating cream from a bottle of milk. 
A rubber disk about the tube fits snugly into the 
neck of a milk-bottle. With a full bottle the cream 
is forced through the siphon by simply forcing the 
rubber disk down into the bottle. ‘The cream, once 
started, flows until it is auto- 
matically stopped by the bend 
in the tube, which stops it 
from dropping further into 
the bottle. 















Numerous queries reach the 
Institute as to the value of 
the HAND SUCTION- 
WASHERS. They are correct 
in principle, and many of them 
are efficient; but those of the 
strictly hand type depend 
somewhat for their efficiency 
on the skill of the user. More- 
over, a price out of all propor- 
tion to their value is often 
asked. The Rapid Vacuum 
Washer, made by the Rapid 
Vacuum Washer Co., Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, repre- 
sents more than the usual value for $3.00. Also, 
it is more strictly a washing-machine, in that the 
tise and fall of the suction plunger is controlled 
by the lever, and thus the inequalities of hand 
labor are to a certain extent done away with. It 
does good work, and can be attached to any type 
of tub, and hence has a wide application of use. 


Another equipment especially adapted to the 
kitchen-laundry is the IRONING-BOARD made 
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Anironing-board that san be affixed to either table or wall, atany height ounalaie. edi 
remain rigid. Swinging arms prevent garments from trailing on the floor while being ironed 







by the Com- bination Ironing-Board Com- 
pany, 195 Godwin St., Paterson, New 
Jersey. First of all, it is rigid, without which 


board is an abomination. 
can be affixed to either table 


an ironing- 
Moreover, it 
or wall at a 
correct height. 






When at- 
tached to 
the former, 
the board 
itself may 

he kept in 

a closet. 

Ifattached 
to the wall, 
it may be 
folded 
back. In 
both cases 
it takes up no space needed for other purposes. 
The swinging arms serve a double purpose: they 
hold a cloth which may be unwound and will pro- 
tect the garment being ironed from touching the 
floor, and when wound up they protect the ironing- 
cloth itself. There are no legs or braces to get in 
the way of garments while being ironed. Price, 
fully equipped with 
pad, cloth, and protec- 
tor, $3.00. 


A GAS-IRON which 
has passed the Institute 
tests for efficiency and 
safety is pictured on 
the ironing-board. A 
gas-iron to be safe and 
at the same time effi- 
cient must not flare nor 
flicker while in use. This iron was tested in a 
strong draft, and there proved to be no tendency of 
this character. As in all gas-irons, the flame must 
be kept burning as long as the iron is in use, for all 
irons of this type cool very quickly after the gas is 
turned off. However, once the iron has become well 
heated, it is possible to reduce the gas supply one- 
half during the remainder of the operation—un- 
less, of course, heavy linens are being ironed. 

This iron is made by Bliss and Drake, 173 Rail- 
road Ave., Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Price $3.50. 


The PERFECT LAUNDRY 
PAD, made by the H. and H. 
Specialty Company, Utica, N. 
Y., price 10 cents, is a small 
convenience of real help to the 
laundress. It is made of as- 
bestos thoroughly impregnated 
with wax. A mere passing of 


Most hand suction-washers depend for success 

largely upon the skill of the operator. Here is 

one, however, which has the uniformity of a 
machine. It can be attached to any tub 


A siphon cream separator. 
Press it down into the bottle 
‘and out comes the cream 






the iron over its surface is 
sufficient to keep the iron 
smooth and clean. There is 


enough wax in the pad to 
last indefinitely, and this is a 
more efficient waxing agent 
than the usual ball because 
the melting is more even and 
gradual. 
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Discoveries wanted! What little 
things are you doing to save yourself 
time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about 
your house? We’ll pay at least one 
dollar for every available Discovery. 


Utilizing Lemon Rinds 


#Every thrifty housewife will no doubt be glad to 
know of a use for rinds when preparing lemonade or 
using only the juice of lemons. Remove as much as 
possible of the pith and cut the rinds into strips 
about one-fourth of an inch wide. This can be done 
easily with scissors. Purchase one pint of pure grain 
alcohol and put in a glass jar; into this drop the strips 
until you have used up about fifteen lemons. They 
may be put in gradually. The whole amount should 
stand at least a week, or even longer, to steep before 
being used. Then strain through fine muslin, and 
the preparation is done. The alcohol will cost only 
about fifty cents, and will yield at least fourteen 
ounces, even allowing for evaporation, etc. So 
when one remembers that a two-ounce bottle of 
essence of lemon costs twenty cents, it is seen that 
the savingis appreciable. Besides, this is a pure ar- 
ticle with no coloring or flavoring. 
N. B. M., Pennsylvania. 


Baby-Carriage Cover 


#The dainty white linen or piqué embroi- 

dered carriage covers which are too pretty 
to be tucked in may be held in place on windy 
days by a simple and inexpensive device 

which proved very satisfactory to me _~ 
at the seashore last summer. 
Sometimes when a stiff 
breeze was blowing, it was 
impossible to keep the cover 
on the baby-carriage. I 
bought two yards of pink 
satin ribbon, one inch wide, 
at five cents a yard, and 
overhanded the two edges 
together, thus making a 
half-inch casing through 
which I ran a piece of 
cotton hat-elastic, eighteen 
inches long. I was careful 
to fasten the ends very 
tightly, so that the elastic 
couldn’t slip. I sewed this 
to the wrong side of my 
cover, sewing my _berib- 
boned elastic about three 
inches from the scallop on 
either side and about twelve 
inches from the bottom of 
the cover. When drawn 
over the foot of the car- 
riage, the hand-embroidered 
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Still another convenience for those who cook breakfast 

inthedining-room. Set the raw eggs in their “pockets, 

put the bread, ready for the toaster, on the under rack 

of the stand. and one trip from the pantry puts breakfast 
on the table 





We pay two dollars for extra-good 
ones, Address (enclosing postage 
where return of unavailable material 
is desired) Discovery Editor, care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City 










































cover could hang gracefully without being tucked 
in out of sight. Mrs. R. I. M., New Jersey. 


A “‘One-Piece Dinner”’ 


#I find that my family occasionally enjoys what 
the man of the house calls a “one-piece dinner.” 
Maybe it is a chicken pot-pie with a relish and a 
cup of coffee; or baked beans, brown bread, and 
apple sauce; or sometimes, on a cold, rainy night, 
we have just mush and milk, with gingerbread for 
dessert. I have had unexpected guests at these 
simple meals and invariably they ask to come again. 
People seem to enjoy the informality of this kind of 
menu. Mrs. C. T. B., Missouri. 


Waxing Polished Floors « 


Every one who has waxed hardwood floors knows 
that a very heavy pressure is indispensable to suc- 
cessful polishing. It is this fact which makes pol- 
ishing such extremely tiring work. However, I 
have simplified the task by placing a heavy 
piece of flannel around the pad which fits 
into the vacuum cleaner, and which is com- 
monly used for taking the dust from the 
bare floors. With the electricity turned off— 
for it is not necessary—the vacuum 
cleaner is then easily pushed over the 
= floors where wax has been 
. applied. It polishes them 
very easily, since it furnishes 
the added weight which is 
so necessary. Furthermore, 
you can stand in an upright 
position, instead of having 
to tire the back by constant 
bending over. This method 
saves labor and time, and 
also polishes evenly. 
Mrs. F. E. S., Michigan. 


Mending Leaky Vases 


#A friend gave me a very 
handsome vase, but when I 
came to use it, I was disap- 
pointed to find that it was 
porous. My husband sug- 
gested that I try shellac. I 
bought ten cents’ worth and 
poured half of this amount 
into the vase, shook the 
latter well, then poured out 
the shellac that did not 
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adhere. A few days later I repeated this treatment, 
and since then the vase has given entirely satis- 
factory service. E. H. B., Arizona. 


For Black Suede Pumps 


#Black suede pumps or low shoes which have be- 
come rusty in appearance, but are perfectly good in 
other respects, can be made to look like new by 
rubbing lamp black on them. I discovered this by 
chance one night when 
my lamp smoked. The 
soot looked so black and 
velvety that it occurred 
to me to rub it on the 
shoes, which I happened 
to have on at the time, 


and on which I had tried Dainty and efficient tongs for 
many remedies without A thumb and finger slip through the handles on the sides 


avail. To my delight they 

looked even better and blacker after the applica- 
tion than when they were new. ‘The adhesive 
quality of lamp black, with which most of us are 
woefully familar, makes it admirably suited to 
suede. It is over a week since I rubbed it on, 
and the shoes are still black, while my skirts have 
not been smudged by it. B.C. J., New York 


Celebrating House Anniversaries 


#We have several household customs which serve 
to keep us all interested in our house. We celebrate 
the anniversary of the purchase of our house—each 
member of the family contributing some article 
which can be used by all, or which will add to the 
comfort and beauty of the home. For the special 
anniversaries, such as the fifth, tenth, etc., we fol- 
low the same principle as for wedding anniversaries. 
For instance, on the fifth father presented the house 
with a wooden settle for the end of the piazza, mo- 
ther gave a picture in a mahogany frame, I a quar- 
tered-oak serving-tray, big sister and big brother a 
telephone-stand for the hall, younger. brother of- 
fered to chop a week’s supply of wood without being 
asked, while one of the younger children presented a 
bag of pine-cones and the other a wooden spoon. 
Sometimes we all contribute to one large or impor- 
tant thing. One year, for example, we had the new 
dome-light put in the dining-room, and on another 
occasion all helped to have the hall newly papered 
and carpeted. At 
Christmas weolder 
ones each contrib- 
ute a dollar for the 
tree and the 
Christmas decora- 
tions, the surplus, 
if there is one, 
being held in trust 


by big sister and The woman who cleans her own silver will particularly welcome this ivory 
used to purchase fork and spoon set for the egg service. 


a few flowers for 
special occasions. N. M. E., New York. 


‘*Fireless’’ Baked Potatoes and Beans 


Potatoes which I tried to bake in my fireless 
cooker had always seemed like steamed potatoes 
until I began, when heating my radiators for bak- 
ing, placing two asbestos mats on each radiator, 
to prevent as much as possible the loss of heat. 
On top of these mats I place my potatoes, which have 


been scrubbed early in the morning so that they are 
perfectly dry at baking time. While the radiators 
are heating, the potatoes are also becoming warm. If 
the potatoes are treated in this way, the radiators 
made very hot, and the lid of the cooker raised two 
or three times to allowescape of steam during baking, 
your potatoes will be as dry, fluffy, and “crackly 
skinned” as if baked for an hour in your oven. 
Sweet potatoes, when treated in the same way, also 

have a delicious flavor. Another invaluable 
“fireless’’ discovery that 
I made applies to beans. 
Formerly when baking 
beans in my faithful old 
“fireless’” I placed my 
Boston bean-pot on one 
hot radiator and rested 
another right on top of it. 
In consequence, my beans 
were hard and dry, some- 
times burned on the top surface, and brown and 
“juicy” only at the bottom. Now I find that by 
placing the little crockery cover upside down on 
the bean-pot, so the handle will not interfere, and 
then placing the radiator on top, the beans are all 
brown, moist, and well-baked. 

Mrs. W. E. S., New Jersey. 


serving asparagus. 


A Play Apron 


#<A blue and white striped carpenter’s apron with 
its capacious pockets is my little boy’s delight. It 
cost but twenty-five cents, and but a moment was 
required to shorten neck-strap and back-strap. He 
never seems to tire of playing in it, and the conse- 
quent saving in clean blouses is very great. 

C. H. W., Massachusetts. 


Baby’s Bath-Tub Stand 


#Any one with a smail bathroom and a baby to 
care for will recognize the convenience of this idea, 
which we have found invaluable. We had a car- 
penter make a board thirty inches square, reenforced 
at the ends like a molding-board to prevent warp- 
ing, and enameled white. This is hinged to the wall 
in such a way that it can be hooked up out of the 
way when the bath-tub is being used. When 
lowered, this board rests across the top of the tub, 
making a convenient place for baby’s bath-tub 
when he is being bathed, as well as an ideal place to 
“change” him at 
other times, the 
water, diapers, 
etc., being always 
at hand, and the 
cluttering up of 
other rooms being 
thus avoided. On 
top of the board I 
keep a washable 
pad made of two 
Turkish towels. 
J.C. W., Wisconsin. 


It requires only ordinary washing 


Exchange Dinners 


# An intimate friend and I each have a large enve- 
lope in which we keep a pencil and a small pad of 
paper. Daily, for a certain period, each writes the 
dinner menu she had for her family, tearing off the 
slip and leaving it inthe envelope. At the end of the 
stated period, we exchange envelopes and use each 
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other’s menus. This gives each of us a rest from 
planning the daily menu and also serves to intro- 
duce new dishes. Unusual recipes and little house- 
hold discoveries are also exchanged. 

J. R. K., Connecticut. 


Laying Curtain Hems 


#A friend who offered to lay the hems of my cur- 
tains astounded me by calling for mucilage. Cut- 
ting a guide-card the width desired for the hem, she 
pasted it to her left thumb. “No picking up and 
putting down of the guide,” she said, and her needle 
flew after the card at an astonishing rate of speed. 
It was a discovery to me, and has since proved a 
creat time-saver. B. R. L., New York. 


Candle-Shades 


#The latest candle-shades are circular ones of fine 
handkerchief linen, hand embroidered. The shades 
are cut to fit the mica protectors. Many of them 
have insets of Valenciennes or fine Cluny and are 
trimmed around the edges 
with fillet or Valenciennes 
edging. They may be 
mounted over any color of 
fine India or liberty silk, 
which is drawn tightly over 
the little wire frames which 
come for the purpose. The 
isinglass shield inside pro- 
tects them from burning, 
and they are easily laun- 
dered. Somehow, em- 
broidered linen seems more 
appropriate for the table 
than beads or silk. 
M. C. D., California. 


Anti-Tarnish Balls 


#1 do not think it is gen- 
erally known that many 
jewelers or silversmiths 
keep what are called anti- 
tarnish balls. These are to 
protect your silver just as 
moth-balls do your cloth- 
ing, and we have proved that they are all that is 
claimed for them. We placed two in a silver-closet 
before. closing the house last summer, and our silver 
was in condition for immediate use when the house 
was opened in the fall. The balls are about two 
inches in diameter and are made with a hook, so 
that they can be suspended from a shelf if necessary. 
They are much superior to ordinary gum-camphor, 
because, although they contain some gum-camphor, 
their odor is less strong and does not permeate the 
house in the same fashion. 
Mrs. L. M. G., New York. 


Child’s Awning Tent 


#Next spring, when you get out your awnings, if 
you find that some are too faded to re-use, don’t cast 
them aside as useless—give them to your children 
for a tent. If you have no children of your own, 
give them to a neighbor’s child; his delight will well 
Tepay you for the thought. Two awnings make a 
cute little tent and four form a splendid one, while 
the affair can be put up with very little trouble. 


A bathroom stool that becomes a home blacking-kit. The 
utensils are all kept inside 
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We had one last summer for our kiddies, and the 
effect, when completed, was very pretty, with its 
scalloped border. c. S. C., Pennsylvania. 


An Ideal Sling 


#For the past ten weeks I’ve carried my arm in a 
sling, and after trying all varieties, I have discovered 
that a yard-square middy tie, the sort youngsters 
wear with their middy suits, makes the ideal sling. 
Knot the opposite corners around the neck, taking 
care to adjust to the most comfortable length; slip 
the injured arm in the loop, then pull out the tie so 
that the support comes wherever it is most needed. 
Not only will the tie support the entire arm, from 
finger to elbow, but by pulling it over the elbow and 
pinning it securely to the sleeve, extra support is 
afforded the elbow. Furthermore, the middy tie 
does not ravel nor scratch the neck, and, taken alto- 
gether, it makes the neatest and least conspicuous 
variety of sling possible. My doctor, by the way, 
approves of it and has recently recommended its 
use to several of his patients. If you have not a 
middy tie in the house, you 
can buy one for $1.50, or, 
better still, make one at 
home from a square yard 
of soft, firm silk. 
G. P., Wisconsin. 


An Interesting Tray 
Cover 


#At a recent tea the guests 
were charmed with the 
large, handsome tray of 
mahogany—and something 
else. The tray was one of 
the glass-topped sort so 
popular now, and the some- 
thing else, appearing be- 
tween tray and glass, was a 
cover made from one of the 
exquisite border corners of 
an East India shawl—a 
gift of longago. Since then 
the other corners of the 
shawl have been similarly 
utilized, so now four grand- 
daughters are pleased with interesting trays whose 
beauty is enhanced by the addition of a coveted 
heirloom. Mrs. O. R. B., Illinois. 


Home Machinery Discovery 


#One of the most satisfactory discoveries I have 
made recently had reference to my new electric sew- 
ing-mmachine motor. I made a dozen garments of 
underwear, of dainty but durable material, keeping 
accurate account of everything used in their making. 
When they were finished I felt sure that, from my 
experience in careful buying in a near-by large city, 
I was able to judge closely just what I would have 
had to pay had I bought the same garments in a 
reliable store. The result of my figuring showed that 
I had saved seventeen dollars—enough to pay for 
my motor. As I have since done a great deal of my 
own sewing, I have no doubt saved many times the 
cost of the motor, while, had I been obliged to run 
my machine by foot-power, I’d have been able to 
save only a very small fraction of this amount. 
EB. G., California. 
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Blending Roses 


# My rose garden is the envy of all who see it, even 
florists, and this is my secret: I keep transplanting 
the roses, and in doing so, I twine together the roots 
of different varieties. For instance, a dark red vel- 
vet rose-root is twined with a piece of the root of a 
white and yellow rose, and so on; the roses are 
spotted and shaded from white and cream to delicate 
pinks and dark crimsons, others are a dark red with 
a touch of light yellow on the edges of the petals. 
The effects are not only novel, but singularly beau- 
tiful. Dahlias may be treated in the same way. 
J.R, K., Connecticut. 


Anilin Blue 


#In response to requests from many subscribers for 
more detailed instructions as to the use of anilin 
blue than were given in the article on “Laundry 
Machinery and Methods,” published in the October, 
1913, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the author, L. Ray 
Balderston, gives the following information: 
Anilin blue comes in powdered form, in both vio- 
let and blue tints, the violet being preferable for fine 
work as it gives a dainty pearl tint to the clothes. 
To prepare, dissolve one ounce of the powder in one 
gallon of water, taking care that the powder is thor- 
oughly dissolved to avoid streaking or spotting the 
clothes. Bottle, and use as any other bottled blue, 
using very little of the solution in each tub, for an 
over-amount will make clothes too blue. In ordi- 
nary-sized families, one gallon of blue should last a 
year. On first using, if the clothes are too blue, 
scald them with clear hot water, and all blue will 
wash out. With any blue it is wise to test color 
first by bluing one piece separately. It should be 
remembered, too, that table-linen, laces, and all 
open-mesh goods require less blue than other clothes. 


To Match Buttons 


#Try cutting a slit in your sample of material when 
matching buttons. A much better effect can be 
obtained by slipping your sample over a button than 
is possible by simply holding the button up to the 
material. Cc. C. W., New York. 


Safeguarding Eggs 


Some housekeepers do not realize that egg-shells 
are porous, and that eggs must not be placed where 
they can absorb odors, or they will take on a musty 
flavor. I was reminded of this fact lately by over- 
hearing a wholesale dealer in eggs tell a business 
friend that when he had complaints from his retail 
trade of eggs not being fresh, he always insisted on 
being shown where they had been kept in the store. 
Several times he had found eggs among smoked 
meats or near onions. When the retailer had 
changed the place of storage, there were no more 
complaints. Soit behooves the careful housekeeper, 
not only to keep eggs in a separate place at home, but 
to make sure that her grocer takes similar precau- 
tions before she buys the eggs. 
Mrs. H. J. F., Washington. 


Beautifying Your Town 


The Civic Improvement Club of our town main- 
tains a plant and bulb exchange, where the members, 
when they have a surplus of any particular flower, 
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can exchange it for some other plant. When there 
is any overplus of flowers, these are used in the small 
parks maintained by the club, planted in vacant 
lots, or given to those who have nothing to exchange. 
Our town is amply supplied with parking strips, 
many of which would go undecorated but for this 
custom, and the whole town benefits by the ex- 
change. E. W., Washington. 


Cleaning Spinach 


# An easy way to clean spinach consists in putting it, 
after it has been carefully looked over, into a round 
wire dish-drainer, setting the latter in a large dish- 
pan, turning on the cold water, and then lifting the 
inner pan by the handles so that the spinach is swung 
round and round, and up and down, in the water of 
the large pan. The water is drained off and renewed 
until it is clean. The amount of dirt in a peck of 
spinach always horrifies a young cook, but she need 
not have her hands in cold water if she cleans spinach 
in this way. W. K. S., Massachusetts. 


Taking Spots from Varnished Wood 


#Other housekeepers may be as glad as I was to 
learn a sure way of removing white spots from a 
varnished surface. Have ready three flannel 
cloths, one moistened with linseed oil, one with 
alcohol, and one with furniture polish. Rub briskly 
with the oil first, then with the alcohol, being careful 
not to use enough to take off the varnish, and finally 
apply the furniture polish. The spot will disappear 
entirely. M. H. T., Massachusetts 


Newspaper-Holder 


#To keep the morning newspaper from blowing 
away, when it is left on the front porch, get the car- 
rier to snap it into a “spring” clothes-pin. Fasten 
the latter to the porch-railing with a piece of twine, 
and you will never have the disappointment of find- 
ing your paper “not there.” 

Mrs. W.S. K., Pennsylvania, 


Clean Carpet-Sweepers 


Cleaning the brush of a carpet-sweeper is always 
an ordeal. If one just empties it in the usual way, 
and neglects to cleanse it of all the hairs, threads, 
etc., that cling to it, the sweeper soon fails to “take 
hold.” However, I have found that by using a com- 
mon ten-cent curry-comb—the kind used for horses 
—the brush of the sweeper can be kept absolutely 
clean, and that without soiling the hands. 
Mrs. K. G., Pennsylvania. 


A Bride’s Shower 


#At college last year a group of friends gave a 
unique shower for a bride-to-be. We had grown 
tired of miscellaneous showers, so we all clubbed 
together and bought one of those fascinating little 
electric-stoves which broil, fry, boil, etc., each in a 
different tray or dish. A verse was composed for 
each compartment. The stove was brought into 
the room, with great ceremony, and the bride was 
made to stand on a chair and take it apart, reading 
the verses aloud as each was uncovered. A “‘dem- 
onstration,” in the shape of refreshments, followed. 
S. A., Massachusetts. 








